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THE BOOK BORROWER. 



Ab Expert.— " They say that no one can beat Huffly keep< 
ing books.** 

" I guess that's right. He borrowed a dozen of mine and 
kept every one of them." — Deiroit Free Prett. 



*'0f the making of books there is no end," 
is one of the oft-quoted sayings of the Bible. 

Quite in harmony with this declaration is the 
fact that of the borrowing of books there is no 
end. 

Somebody once said that '* the art of book- 
keeping was very simple, for all that is neces- 
sary to help you keep your books is never to 
lend them." Though intended for a pun on 
the system of bookkeeping as a business, yet 
the suggestion holds a deal of common sense. 

My neighbor wishes to read a certain book, 



but is not, or thinks he is not, able to pur- 
chase it. 

** Why should I buy it when A. and B., who 
are constant book-buyers, are always willing to 
* lend.' And after all, one wants only to possess 
himself of the contents. After the story is 
read, what use have I for the book ? " 

So he reasons and preys upon his friends, 
unconscious that behind his back they depre- 
cate the habit of borrowing, though they have 
not the courage to refuse him. The very sight 
of a new book, its charming cover, its possibili- 
ties for mental enjoyment, its uncut pages, 
mute though not inglorious, stimulate his curi- 
osity, and whet the always insatiate appetite of 
the borrower. 

" Oh ! is it out.^ I've heard so much about 
it! Is it really a success, and may I have a 
peep at it.** Shall I cut the leaves to save you 
the trouble? Isn't it printed beautifully .»* I 
can always form an idea of a book's contents by 
reading a sentence here and there — can't you ?" 

Such is the usual formula of the book-bor- 
rower, and she — generally it is she — gets her 
way sooner or later. Months afterward the 
book is missed. Some member of the family 
wants to look up a passage, the spirit of which 
is familiar, but the language of which has 
slipped from memory, and lo, that particular 
volume is missing. Shelves are overhauled, 
the library is carefully gone through, every 
place where a book may be supposed to hide is 
thoroughly searched. The book had certainly 
been bought, and good money had been paid 
for it. It is so provoking! Nobody quite re- 
members what has become of it, till suddenly 
some one says : — 

" It was lent to Mrs. B. She promised faith- 
fully to return it, but she never did." 
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Finally, it is ascertained that Mrs. B. has 
moved out of the city, but nobody calls her a 
" thief." 

Besides the reverence which most persons 
possess for a good book, there is the pride of 
ownership. I have seen the eyes sparkle, the 
cheek dimple, the whole face alive with the 
delight of having purchased — perhaps with 
great self-denial — some costly book, that, like 
a hidden nugget of gold, had long tantalized a 
book-lover with, the hope of ultimate posses- 
sion. 

To such persons the book is as the apple of 
the eye. The pages are almost sacred, the 
binding is a delight. The printed volume 
stands to them in the place of a friend. It is 
always ready to give a welcome ; it never 
changes. The words that were yesterday so 
precious are just as precious to-day. To such, 
a request to borrow so choice a thing is some- 
thing terrible, Look at the flashing eyes, and 
you will not ask the same question twice. 

Suppose a friend looking over your choice 
collection of pictures should say : *' Would you 
mind lending me your painting of * Judith and 
Holofernes,' or the ' Triumph of Galatea,' for 
an evening or two ? I will be extremely care- 
ful of it, and see that the frame is not injured. 
It would give so much pleasure to our friends." 

What sort of an answer would a request of 
that sort merit? Yet you readily lend the 
book, though it may be a costly edition. 

There is not a family or an individual that 
has not suffered from this universal depreda- 
tion. Even the author is besieged in numer- 
ous ways. Of the little bundle of volumes 
sent him by his publisher, nothing remains in 
the course of a few months but the space 
where they once stood. He does not like to 
say : " Go buy my book. It cost time, trouble, 
hard work, and money. You deprive me in 
this way of a portion of my income." To be 
sure, it is only a book — only a few pages of 
common paper, wrought with common type, 
bound with ordinary cloth ; only a story or a 
song, a bit of biography or of history. The 
untrained mind seldom enters into details — the 
hours spent in arduous painstaking, the search 
for material, involving much work, many steps 
to and fro, much elaboration, patient perusal of 



musty volumes, long hours of sleeplessn< 
aching fingers, weary brain, — only a book! 

A few curious facts in book lending h: 
come under my notice. I have a friend ¥ 
has a fine library, which he is constantly a 
ing to. He owned one set of books which 
prized more than all the others, and which 
a great favor he lent to an acquaintance. 1 
latter left the city without returning the boo 
Repeated letters requesting the return of 1 
volumes received no reply. 

Meantime another friend wished to borr 
those particular volumes. In order to accc 
modate this borrower, my friend sent to a d 
tance and bought a new set of the missi 
books in order to lend them — which pro^ 
that " hope springs eternal in the hum 
breast " ; /. ^., the hope that there is soi 
ground for our instinctive faith in hum 
nature. This time the books were returnc 

Another friend, now an author of natioi 
reputation, had an uncle who was careful 
stinginess about his books. He was in p< 
session of a fine library, which he managed 
keep intact by persistently refusing to lend I 
dearly-prized possessions, even to members 
his own family. This course so offended 1 
niece, who was of an exceedingly generc 
nature, that she declared if, when grown 
woman's estate, she came into possession 
any books, she would lend to all who asked i 
them. She has kept her word, and the res' 
is, that though she has owned enough books 
fill a large library, she now has comparative 
none at all. She does not regret lending the 
but losing them is quite another thing. 

Almost every one knows that as a rule boo 
which are lent are seldom returned, unless 
the case of a circulating library, when a penal 
is attached to the failure to bring them ba( 
There are very few who have not suffered 
this way at some time or other, and perha 
fewer still who are not guilty of the book b 
rower's cardinal offense. It is a case whc 
the application of the golden rule is needed. 

If you would not have people borrow yo 
books and keep them, do not borrow yourse 
or if you do borrow occasionally, take t 
utmost possible care of the book, so that itm 
be returned to its owner in as good conditi 
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as it was when it was received, and return it 
promptly when it has been read. 

These things ought to be made points of 
honor, but they are not. It is almost as bad 
to return a book which is defaced as it is 
to keep it. If the injury done was unavoidable, 
a new book should replace the damaged one. 
Any defacement from carelessness that could 
have been avoided is inexcusable. I remember a 
case in point. I lent a valuable book to a dear 
friend. She returned it minus some twentv 
pages gone from the middle of the book. This, 
of course, destroyed the continuity of the story, 
and rendered the volume comparatively useless. 
When I asked her how it happened, she almost 



flippantly replied that her little nephew had 
been looking at the pictures, and she supposed 
he tore the book. Evidently she did not think 
it mattered much. Needless to say, she was 
never so dear a friend afterward. 

Charles Lamb, tired of lending his books, 
threatened to chain Wordsworth's poems to his 
shelves, adding, " for of those who borrow, 
some read slow, some mean to read, but don't 
read, and some neither read nor mean to read, 
but borrow to leave you an opinion of their 
sagacity." 

He might have added, ** and some never re- 
turn borrowed books. " From such deliver us ! 

Washington, D. C. Mary A. Denison, 



THE TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY- 



An old rule for those who would be well 
dressed says: "When you have finished, go 
to the mirror and see what you can take o£f." 
The same rule applies with equal force to the 
short story: "When you have written it, go 
over it and see what you can take out." 

Besides being the best preparation for novel 
writing, short story writing is undoubtedly, at 
the present time, the best paying and most 
satisfactory form of literary work. The quali- 
ties which make it successful are to be attained 
only by constant and patient practice. The 
real work of writing a story may be brief, but 
years of preparation must lie behind, before a 
manuscript which has been written in an hour 
or two can be artistic. 

The first thing is the central idea, and this 
is most important. There are only a few ideas 
in the world, but their ramifications are count- 
less, and one need never despair of a theme. 
Your story may be one of either failure or suc- 
cess, but it must be true. Given the man and 
the circumstances, we should know his action. 

The plot must unfold naturally; otherwise it 



will be a succession of distinct sensations, 
rather than a complete and harmonious whole. 
There is no better way to produce this effect 
than to follow Edmund KusselTs rule of color 
in dress: "When a contrasting color is intro- 
duced, there should be at least two subordi- 
nate repetitions of it." 

Each character should appear or be spoken 
of at least twice before his main action. Fol- 
lowing this rule makes one of the differences 
between artistic and sensational literature. The 
heroine of a dime novel always finds a hero to 
rescue her in the nick of time. Perhaps she 
never sees him again. In the artistic novel, 
while the heroine may see the rescuer first at 
the time when she needs him most, he never 
disappears altogether from the story. 

Description is a thing which is much abused. 
There is no truer indication of an inexperienced 
hand than a story beginning with a description 
of a landscape which is not necessary to the 
plot. If the peculiarities of the scenery must 
be understood before the idea cinx U*s. ^rm^- 
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out of place. Subjectively, a touch of weather 
or landscape is allowable, but it must be purely 
incidental. Weather is a very common thing, 
and is apt to be uninteresting. 

It is a mistake to tell anything which the 
people in the story could inform the reader 
about without your help. A conversation be- 
tween two people will bring out all the facts 
necessary as well as two pages of narration by 
the author. There is a way also of telling 
things from the point of view of the person 
they concern. Those who have studied Latin 
will find the "indirect discourse" of Cicero a 
useful model. 

The people in the story can tell their own 
peculiarities better than the author can do it 
for them. It is not necessary to say that a 
woman is a snarling, grumpy person. Bring 
the old lady in and let her snarl, if she is in 
your story at all. 

The choice of words is not to be lightly con- 
sidered. Never use two adjectives where one 
will do, or a weak word where a stronger 
synonym is possible. Fallows' book, ** 1 00,000 
Synonyms and Antonyms," and Roget's 
** Thesaurus of Words and Phrases " will 
prove invaluable to those who wish to improve 
themselves in this respect. Analysis of sen- 
tences which .seem to you particularly strong 
is a good way to strengthen your vocabulary. 
Take, for instance, the oft-quoted expression of 
George Eliot's: "Inclination snatches argu- 
ment to make indulgence seem judicious 
choice." Substitute "takes" for "snatches," 
and read the sentence again. Leave out 
**seem" and put "appear" in its place. 
** Proper " is a synonym lor "judicious "; sub- 
stitute it, and put "selection " in the place of 
** choice." Reading the sentence again, we 
have: "Inclination takes argument to make 
indulgence appear proper selection." The 
strength is wholly gone, though the meaning 
is unchanged. 

Find out what you want to say, and then say 
it, in the most direct Knglish at your command. 
One of the best models of concise expression 
of thought is to be found in the essays of 
Emerson. He compresses a whole world into 
a single sentence, and a system of philosophy 
into an ep/gram. 



'* Literary impressionism," which is largely 
the use of onomatopoetic words, is a valuable 
factor in the artistic short story. It is possible 
to convey the impression of a threatening sky 
and a stormy sea without doing more thaa 
alluding to the crash of the surf against the 
shore. The mind of the reader, accustomed 
to subtle touches, will at once picture the rest. 
An element of strength is added also by occa- 
sionally referring an impression to another 
sense. For instance, the newspaper poet 
writes: "The street was white with snow," 
and makes his line commonplace doggerel. 
Tennyson says : " The streets were dumb with 
snow," and his line is poetry. 

"Blackening the background" is a common 
fault of story writers. In many of the Italian 
operas, everybody who does not appear in the 
final scene is killed off in the middle of the 
last act. This wholesale slaughter is useless, 
as well as inartistic. The true artist does not 
make his background a solid wall of gloom, in 
order that his central figure may stand out 
prominently. Yet gloom has its proper place, 
as well as joy. In the old tragedies of the 
Greeks, just before the final catastrophe, the 
chorus is supposed to advance to the centre 
of the theatre and sing a perfect bacchanale of 
frenzied exultation. In the "Antigone" of 
Sophocles, just before the death of Antigone 
and her lover, the chorus sings an ode which 
makes one wonder at its extravagant expres- 
sion. When the catastrophe occurs, the mys- 
tery is explained. Sophocles meant the sacri- 
fice of Antigone to come home with its full 
force ; and well he attained his end by the use 
of an artistic method which a few of our 
writers are subtle enough to recogni/e and 
claim for their own purposes. 

" Highsounding" sentences, which the inex- 
perienced writer is apt to put into the mouths 
of his people, only make them appear ridicu- 
lous The school ^\x\ in the story is too apt 
to say " The Hay has been most unpleasant," 
whereas the real school girl throws her books 
down with a bang and declares that she has 
had "a perfectly horrid time." Her grammar 
may be incorrect, but her method of expression 
is true to life, and there the business of the 
writer ends. Put yourself in your hero's place. 
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and see what you would do under similar cir- 
cumstances. If you were in love with a young 
woman, you would n't get down on your knees 
and swear by all that was holy that you would 
die if she did n*t marry you, at the same time 
tearing your hair out in handfuls and endeavor- 
ing to give her a concise biography of yourself. 
You would put your arm around her the first 
minute you had her to yourself, if you felt 
reasonably sure she cared for you, and tell her 
what she meant to you — perhaps so low that 
even the author of the story could n't hear 
what you said, and would have to describe 
what he saw afterward in order to let his 
readers guess what had really happened. 

It is a lamentable fact, but the description of 
a person's features gives absolutely no idea of 
his appearance. It is better to give a touch 
or two, and let the imagination do the rest. 
" Hair like the raven's wing " and the '* mid- 
night eyes," and the other things can be spared. 
The personal charms of the lover can be 
brought out through the meditations of the 
iovee, better than by a page of description. 

The law of compensation has its place in 
the artistic story. Those who do wrong must 
suffer wrong; those who work must be re- 
warded, if not in the tangible thing they seek, 
at least in the conscious strength which tomes 
from struggling. And "poetic justice," which 
metes out to those who do the things that they 
have done, is relentless and eternal, in art as 
well as life. 

"Style" is a purely individual matter, and 
if it is anything at all, it is the expression of 
one's self. Zola has said that " art is nature 
seen through the medium of a temperament," 
and the same is true of literature. Hunncr's 
stories are as thoroughly Hunner as the man 
who wrote them, and '* The Badge of Courage " 
is nothing unless it be the moo<ly, sensitive, 
half-morbid Stephen Crane. 

Observation of the things nearest at hand 
and the sympathetic understanding of people 
are the first requisites. Do not place the 
scene of a story in Kurope if you have never 
been there, and do not assume to comprehend 
the inner life of a congressman if you have 
never seen one. Do not write of mining camps 
if you have never seen a mountain, or of 



society, if you have never worn evening dress. 

James Whitcomb Riley has made himself 
loved and honored by writing of the simple 
things of home, and Louisa Alcott's name is 
a household word because she wrote of the 
** Little Women " whom she knew. Eugene 
Field has written of the children that he loved 
and understood, and won a truer fame than if 
he had attempted "The Master" of Zangwill. 
Kipling's life in India has given us the " Plain 
Tales from the Hills" and the "Jungle Book," 
which Mary E. Wilkins could not have written, 
in spite of the genius which has made her New 
England stories the most effective of their 
kind. Joel Chandler Harris could not have 
written "The Prisoner of Zenda," but those of 
us who have enjoyed the wiles of that " mon- 
stus soon beas'. Brer Rabbit," would not have 
it otherwise. 

You cannot write of love unless you have 
loved, of suffering unless you have suffered, or 
of death, unless some one who was dear to vou 
has learned the heavenlv secret. A little touch 
of each must teach you the full meaning of the 
great thing you mean to write about, or your 
work will be lacking. There are few of us to 
whom the great experiences do not come sooner 
or later, and in the mean time there are the lit- 
tle every-day happenings, which are full of 
sweetness and help if they are only seen 
properly, to last until the great things come 
to test us to our utmost strength, to crush us 
if we are not strong, and to make us broader, 
better men and women if we withstand the 
blow. 

And lastly, remember this : that merit is in- 
variably recognized. If your stories are worth 
printing, they will fight their way through "the 
abundance of material on hand." The light of 
the public square is an unfailing test, and a 
good story is sure to be published sooner or 
later, if a fair amount of literary instinct is ex- 
ercised in sending it out. .Meteoric success is 
not desirable. Slow, hard, conscientious work 
will surely win its way, and those who are at 
the bottom of the ladder now are gradually 
ascending to make room for the next genera- 
tion of story writers on the rounds below. 

Myrtle Reed. 

Chicaoo, 111. 
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The Outlook, which was the pioneer in mak- 
ing the change from newspaper to quarto mag- 
azine form which weekly religious newspapers 
generally have since adopted, has made another 
change in the same direction, and is now a 
weekly magazine with pages (yyixijyj inches 
in size, instead of 9 x 13 inches. Its publishers 
announce that hereafter its monthly illustrated 
number will contain on an average about 14S 
pages, and its other issues at least sixty-eight 
pages each, including cover. The Outlook's 
innovation is an interesting one, and it remains 
to be seen whether the example set will be 
followed, as before, by other religious journals. 






Among the papers which have changed with 
the new jear to the form just abandoned by 



the Outlook are the Presbyterian Banner of 
Pittsburg; the Northwestern Christian Advth 
cate of Chicago; the Western Christian Advo- 
cate of Cincinnati ; and the Central Christian 
Advocate of St. Louis. Other changes arc to 
be noted among the religious paper*. The 
Afid'Continent of St. Louis has been merged 
in the Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, and 
the St. Louis Presbyterian has been absorbed 
bv the Christian Observer of Louisville. 

* 
« « 

A paragraph which has been floating around 

in the newspapers says : — 

When William IDean Howells, the novelist, 
decides to write a novel on any particular phase 
of life, he orders all the clippings on that sub- 
ject that can be found, and the incidents thus 
obtained furnish the groundwork of the story. 

Answering a question regarding the accuracy 
of the paragraph, Mr. Howells writes to the 
editor of The Writer as follows : — 

I used clippings to verify the prevalence of 
defalcation and its general character when 
writing '* The Quality of Mercy " only. I never 
used them as the groundwork of any story; 
though I think they might well be used in that 
way. W. D. Howells. 

• 

* • 

Do not let your subscription for The Writer 
expire. The rule now is to stop sending 
the magazine when subscriptions run out. 
Every subscriber hereafter will be notified in 
advance of the expiration of his subscription, 
in ample time for him to renew. Then, if his 
Writer stops coming, it will be because the 
necessary remittance has not been made. 

The title of John J. Chapman's article in the 
January Atlantic, " Emerson Sixty Years 
After," seems premature at first to readers 
who are accustomed to regard Emerson almost 
as a contemporary, but it is justified by the 
fact that Emerson's first book, the pamphlet on 
'* Nature," was published just sixty years ago, 

in I. S3 6. 

* » 

In The Writer for November attention was 
called in an editorial note to the Arena's pecu- 
liar habit of making the names of authors in its 
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table of contents more conspicuous than the 

titles of their contributions. An advance note 

sent out by the publishers of the magazine in 

December says : — 

" Some change of appearance will be noticed 

in the January Arena. The relative place and 

size of type of t^»e authors* names and of the 

titles of articles in the table of contents on the 

front cover are exchanged, the efifect being to 

make the subject prominent rather than the 

writer as before, while instead of the attention 

being called to the most prominent articles by 

their titles being printed a second time in red 

ink on the margins of the cover, the red ink is 

used in the table of contents itself, and no titles 

are printed more than once. It is hoped the 

changes will be thought to be for the better." 

« 
• * 

As a specimen of what editors have to con- 
tend with, this letter, received by the editor of 
the Mountain Grove (Mo.) yournal^ is interest- 
ing:— 

, Ohio, May aj, 1896. 

Dbar Editor : 

My Father received the paper you sent him and he not being 
particularly fond of writing I thought I would enjoy writing a 
piece for your paper. 

I shall not be teageous in writing a long piece with expecta* 
tion of getting the prizes you have otfered but shall therefore 
write a short piece and only want twenty-five cents for the 
piece. If you do not accept this piece let me know and I will 
write another for »anie price. Twenty-five cents. 

If you wuuld wish me write pieces regularly let me know. 

The subject and piece will be on the other sheet of The 
Paper. 

When writting please address 



Can I hear favorably neit week i^ 



• • 



It i.s to be feared that the Wkitkk sub- 
scriber who objects to having the mother-in- 
law jest introduced into the magazine read 
only the titles of the articles on "The Super- 
fluous Relative." 






Apropos of Mr. Denison's article on **The 
Book Borrower," in the present ntimber of The 
Wkitkk, there is a simple device the use of 
which enables owners of private libraries easily 
to keep track of l>ooks lent. When a borrower 
takes away a book, in its place on the shelf 
should be put a piece of cardboard on which 
is written the title of the book, the name of the 



borrower, the date when it is lent, and the date 
when its return is expected. No book should 
ever be lent for an indefinite time. The bor- 
rower should always be given to understand 
that the book he takes is lent for a week, or a 
month, or for six months, as the case may be, 
but always that its return is expected within a 
given time. If, when the time is up, the book 
does not come back, a polite note requesting 
its return is proper and advisable. 



« 
« • 



The editor has good reason to complain 
when the writer sends him a manuscript the 
sheets of which are scented with sickening 
perfume, but so has the writer good reason to 
complain when the editor sends back a manu- 
script scented with the smoke of the cigar that 
his editorial highness was enjoying while he 
was reading it. w. H. H. 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 



Christens<:in was found at 
55 B street. South Boston, 
where he has been stopping 
since last September. — Bos- 
ton Journal. 



Chri^tenson was found at 
55 B street, St^uth Boston, 
where he has been staying 
since September. 



The other morning while 
coming down School street 
an iron receptacle containing 
asheK v^as emptied into a cart. 
— Boston Poit. 



'\ he other morning as I 
was coming down .School 
street an iron receptacle con- 
taining a!>hes was emptied 
into a cart. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

When I was a girl I began to write, with 
some promise of success, but soon gave it up, 
because 1 did not know what to do with my 
productions. Six years ago I began again, but, 
being interested in a thousand different sub- 
jects, 1 found I needed a knowledge of periodi- 
cals which it was impossible for me to gain. 
Three years ago a local editor handed me a 
circular of The Writer's Literary Bureau. I 
was delighted, for I thought I had found the 
middleman or commission merchant that I had 
so long desired. But again I was disappointed, 
for 1 found that I must pay fifty cents to have 
a manuscript even looked at, and an indefinite 
sum extra for postage. Now, 1 cannot see 
whv one commission mercKai^xV^'a.'cw^ ^ccnss^.^ ^^-»xv 
2ll\0VV\^T, «\\ovi\^ ^^V v^^ "^^^ \^^>»:vcv^ -^^^ '^'^ 
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eoods offered for his use. It is bad enough to 
nave a manuscript rejected, without paying for 
the disappointment. Why should a literary 
bureau require fees for examining manuscript 
submitted for sale on commissionr A. c. B. 

[A commission merchant dealing in potatoes 
can tell at a glance whether the goods sent to 
him are salable or not. To arrive at a similar 
conclusion with a manuscript, the time of an 
experienced Manuscript Reader is required, 
and that time must be paid for, whether the 
manuscript proves to be good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. The fees charged by The Writer's Liter- 
ary Bureau for examining manuscripts could 
not be reduced without making the business 
unprofitable. As far as unsalable manuscripts 
are concerned, it is better and cheaper for a 
writer to pay fifty cents even to be told that 
his manuscript is certainly unsalable, than it 
is for him to spend a dollar or two in postage 
in submitting the manuscript to editors, only 
to reach substantially the same conclusion. If 
The Writer's Literary Bureau finds a manu- 
script certainly unsalable, it says so frankly; 
if there is a possibility ot selling the manu- 
script, the author is directed at once to his 

best market. — w. h. h.] 

^ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Ahciknt India : Its LanguaKC and Religions. By Professor 
H. Oldenburg, no pp. Paper, 3 s cents. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Company. i8</>, 

"The Study of Sanscrit," "The Religion of 
the Veda," and " Buddhism " are the titles of 
the three essays that make up '* Ancient India." 
They originally appeared in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau of Berlin, and are now published in Eng- 
lish by special arrangement with their distin- 
guished author. 

Tmb Phokmbts i»f Iskabl. By Professor Carl Hcinrich Corn- 
hill. 194 pp Second edition. Pa|>er, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Open Court PubliNhiiij; Company. iH,/). 

Professor Cornhill is an orthodox Christian, 
holding the chair of Old Testament history in 
the University of Konigsberg. Being at the 
same time a scientific man, he has devoted his 
life to the investigation of the religious evolu- 
tion of the Lsraelitic and Christian faiths. 
** The Prophets of Israel" contains popular 
sketches of Old Testament historv written from 
this point of view. *• The historical conditions 
and the contemporary environment of the 
various prophets are portrayed," says the 
preface, "their significance, their peculiar 
original achievements are briefly character- 



ized, and finally the attempt is made to assign 
and establish for each prophet in the develop- 
mental process of the religion of Israel his 
logical and organic position — in what respect 
his influence was promotive, and in what re- 
spect reactionary; so that the book may be 
viewed as a brief sketch, giving onlvthe salient 
and important outlines of the religious history 
of Israel from Moses down to the time of the 
Maccabees." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



" Benjamin Swift." — *' Benjamin Swift," 
author of " Nancy Noon," was born in Glas- 
gow, and is just twenty-five years old. His 
real name is William J. Patterson, and he is 
the son of a Glasgow physician. After school- 
days in Scotland and France, he studied litera- 
ture and philosophy at Glasgow University, 
and in 1894 was graduated M. A., with first- 
class honors in philosophy, taking a scholar- 
ship. He then studied German with Professor 
Ficke at Breslau, displaying singular profi- 
ciency in acquiring the language, and later he 
has lived in Italy, reading and studying in 
Italian at the monastery of Monte Oliveto, near 
Siena. 

Corelli. — The name of Marie Corelli is fre- 
q'uently supposed to be a pen-name, and the 
authorities of the British Museum are care- 
ful to put *' pseudonym " against it in their 
catalogues. Nothing could be further from 
the fact. Miss Corelli has always signed her 
writings with her own legal name. She is of 
Italian extraction, which accounts for the glow- 
ing picturesqueness of her writings, and was 
adopted when a mere infant in arms by Dr. 
Charles Mackay, the writer of "Cheer. Boys, 
Cheer," '* There's a Good Time Coming," and 
many other lyrics. She was brought up in 
seclusion, and educated by private governesses. 
Her childhood must have been somewhat dull 
and monotonous, as she had no playmates or 
companions of her own age, but she early 
formed a passionate attachment for books, and 
every moment of her recreation hours was 
spent in her adopted father's study, where she 
had freedom to read whatever books she fan- 
cied. She had a very retentive memory, and 
by the time she was ten years old could local- 
ize any quotation from the plays of Shakes- 
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peare or any scene from the novels of Walter 
Scott. It was intended that she should adopt 
the musical profession, and, to complete her 
studies in music and other accomplishments, 
Miss CorelH was sent when a young girl to a 
French convent. 

Reared in a literary and artistic home, under 
the loving care of a litterateur like Dr. Mackay, 
and having for companion her step-brother, 
Eric Mackay, author of the *• Love Letters of a 
Violinist," it is not surprising that literature 
eventually asserted its claim to Miss Corelli^s 
genius. She finally sent her first manuscript 
to the publishing firm of Bentley & Son. All 
the Readers of the firm, among whom at that 
time was Hall Caine, rejected it, but the late 
George Bentley, struck by the unusual ferocity 
of the criticisms upon the work, sent for the 
manuscript and read it himself, with the result 
that he accepted it. The original title was 
" Uplifted,'^ but this was changed to the more 
attractive one of *' A Romance of Two Worlds," 
for which Miss Corelli is indebted to her step- 
brother. The romance was published in 1885, 
and met with success from the first. 

'• The Vendetta," her second effort, published 
in 18S6, is founded upon actual occurrences 
which took place in Naples during the cholera 
in 1884, when a man, mistaken for dead, was 
buried alive, as in the case of the hero of the 
novel, Fabio Romani. 

.Miss Corelli prides herself on managing her 
own literary business, and thinks that it is good 
for an author to make an occasional change of 
publisher. She always retains her own copy- 
rights, and as her books have a large and ever- 
increasing sale, her royalties produce one of 
the biggest literary incomes made today. 

In London .Miss Corelli lives at her old 
home in the Longridge road, Kensington, where 
her adopted father, Dr. Mackay, died shortly 
after his " Wee Rosebud " had burst into fame. 
The household is very simply ordered. .Miss 
Vyver, the dear friend to whom Miss Corelli 
dedicated *' Thelma," lives with her, and takes 
a gre.it deal of the domestic management upon 
her shoulders. .Miss Corelli rises at S o'clock, 
anil by 9.30 is in her study at work. She 
breakfasts alone and undisturbed, and after 
breakfast works on till 2 o'clock, when the 



labor of the day is finished. After luncheon 
she goes out driving for two or three hours, 
and returns to 5 o^clock tea, at which time a 
few privileged friends know they can find her 
at home. 

She is a careful and methodical worker, 
never dictates her composition, and does not 
use a typewriter. It is her habit to write the 
first draft of her novels rapidly in pencil, after 
which she corrects and enlarges as she makes 
a "fair copy." Her manuscript must be the 
delight of printers, for it is written in a bold, 
legible hand, and very few corrections are 
made in ** proof." But though she copies, cor- 
rects, and revises all her literary work herself, 
she employs two secretaries to deal with the 
correspondence which reaches her from all 
parts of the world. — The Woman at Home. 

Fiske. — John Fiske, the historian, now in 
his fifty-fourth year, enjoyed unusual oppor- 
tunities in his youth for the acquisition of learn* 
ing by browsing at will in his father*s library. 
At seven he had read Rollin, Josephus, Gold- 
smith's " Greece," Shakespeare, Bunyan, and 
Milton. At eleven he made illustrations of the 
military movements described by Gibbon, Rob- 
ertson, Trescott, and Froissart by maps of his 
own construction. He was so enthusiastic 
about history that he actually fought with 
another boy about the result of the doubtful 
battle of Kylau. In mathematics, he had begun 
algebra at eight, and, five years later, had been 
through Kuclid, trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry, and surveying. He began Latin at six 
and (jreek at nine. At fifteen he could read 
Plato and Herodotus at sight. At the same 
time he became familiar with (ierman and 
Italian. On applying to enter Harvard at 
eighteen, he found that his work in all direc- 
tions was far in advance of the requirements 
for the degree of bachelor of arts. — San Fran' 
Cisco Argonaut. 

Jefferson. — A young Chicago matron told 
me a characteristic story about Joseph Jeffer- 
son the other evening. 

"Several years ago," said she, "when .Mr. 
Jefferson was preparing his autobiograj)hy, he 
was obliged to do a great deal of the wopk while 
on tour. A publishing house with which 1 was 
connected al cue V\w\t \<iv:<avcv\«v^\v^^^'wv^\si\iN:^^ 
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as an amanuensis who had had considerable 
experience in the preparation of manuscript 
for publication, and I joined the actor in 
St. Louis. 

** Mr. Jefferson would spend several hours 
after the play in making notes of what he 
wanted me to say. The next afternoon he 
would dictate to me. Usually he would bring 
in a great collection of memoranda jotted down 
on envelopes and scraps of paper, and some- 
times he would appear with a newspaper whose 
margins would be literally covered with queer 
figures and hen-tracks. Walking up and down 
the floor, he would dictate to me slowly in that 
cracked Rip Van Winkle voice of his, and I 
could follow him easily on the typewriter. 

*' One day when we met as usual for work at 
the Southern Hotel, he seemed to have pre- 
pared more elaborate notes than usual, and 
instead of walking about the room he sat down, 
quite a distance away from me, and began to 
dictate the chapter treating of his closing ex- 
periences in Australia. There was a pathetic 
quiver in his voice as he spoke of the many 
happy days he had spent in that faraway land, 
among comparative strangers, and added that 
he hoped his book would come to them as a 
sort of handgrasp between friends who would 
never meet again in this life. 

** It was very affecting. My eyes grew misty 
and I had to stop writing. Suddenly I felt a 
kindly hand on my head, and Mr. Jefferson's 
voice said : • That's what 1 wanted. Crv all 
you want to, my girl. I cried myself last night 
when I wrote that, but I was afraid no one else 
would. I guess it will do.'" — Chicago Times- 
Herald, 

Hutton. — Laurence Hutton is contributing 
to St. Nicholas a series of reminiscences of 
his bovhood in New York, under the title of 
" A Boy 1 Knew. '' In the January St. Nicholas 
he has the following : — 

The Boy's earliest attempts at versification 
were found, the other day, in an old desk, and 
at the end of almost half a century. The copy 
is in his own boyish, ill-spelled print; and it 
bears no date. The present owner, his Aunt Hen- 
rietta, well remembers the circumstances and 
the occasion, however, having been an active 
a^^ent /n the acts the poem describes, although 



she avers that she had no hand in its composi- 
tion. The original, it seems, was transcribed 
by The Boy upon the cover of a soap-box, 
which served as a headstone to one of the 
graves in his pets' buryingground, situated in 
the back-yard of the Hudson-street house, from 
which he was taken before he was nine years 
of age. The monument stood against the fence, 
and this is the legend it bore — rhyme, rhythm, 
meter, and orthography being carefully pre- 
served : — 

Thre« little kitent of our old cat 
Were berrid this day in this 

grassplat. 
They came to their deth in 

an old water pale, 
And after loosing their breth 
They were pulled out by 

the tale. 
These three little kitins have 

returned to their maker, 
And were put in the grave by 

The Boy, 

Undertaker. 

Thoreau. — As a writer Thoreau is by him- 
self. There are no other books like " Walden '* 
and the *' Week." The reader mav like them or 
leave them ( unless he is pretty sure of himself 
he may be advised to try " Walden " first ), he will 
find nowhere else the same combination of pure 
nature and austere philosophy. It is hard even 
to see with what to compare them, or to con- 
ceive of any one else as having written them. 
If Marcus Aurelius, with half his sweetness of 
temper eliminated, and something of sharpness, 
together with liberal measures of cool intellect- 
uality injected, could have been united with 
Gilbert White rather less radically transformed, 
and if the resultant complex person had made 
it his business to write, we can perhaps imagine 
that his work would not have been in all respects 
unlike that of the sage of Walden ; in saying 
which we have but taken a circuitous course 
back to our former position, that Thoreau was 
a man of his own kind. 

He was an author from the beginning. Of 
that, as he said himself, he was never in doubt. 
His ceaseless observation of nature — which 
some have decried as lacking purpose and 
method — and his daily journal were deliber- 
ately chosen means to that end. '* Here have I 
been these forty years learning the language of 
these fields that I may the better express my- 
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self/* This was what he aimed at, let his sub- 
ject be what it might, — to express himself. 
Few writers have ever treated their work more 
seriously, or studied their art more industri- 
ously. He talked sometimes, to be sure, as if 
there were no art about it. To listen to him in 
such a mood, one might suppose that the fact 
and the thought were the only things to be con- 
sidered, and language followed of itself. Such 
was neither his belief nor his practice. But he 
was one of the fortunate ones who by taking 
pains can produce an effect of easiness; who 
can recast and recast a sentence, and in the end 
leave it looking as if it had dropped from a 
running pen. — Bradford Torrey^ in December 
Atlantic. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thk Writkr will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine roentioDcd in the iollowing reference list 
on receipt of the amount jfiven in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
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periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 



"Marian Douglas" is a familiar name to 
magazine readers ; but comparatively few know 
that it is the pen name of Mrs. Annie Douglas 
Robinson, of Bristol, N. H. 

The real name of *• Gabriel Setoun '* is 
Gabriel Hepburn. 

Edward Randall Knowles, the poet, of 
Worcester, Mass., whom the Review of Re- 
views has termed **the rising poet of Catholi- 
cism in America," is now slowly convalescing 
from an attack of double pneumonia at his 
summer home at West Sutton. Doctor 
Knowles has been favored with more distin- 
guished decorations from foreign sovereigns 
than any other American heretofore. Among 
them are: The high grade of Commander in 
the Order of St. Catharine of Mt. Sinai, an 
order which dates from the year 1063, ten years 
before the title of pope became restricted solely 
to the Roman pontiff; and the distinction of 
Grand Gordon of the Star of Anjouan. 

In "Stories of a Sanctified Town," recently 
published by the Century Company, Miss Lucy 
S. Furman has told in a remarkably sprightly, 
attractive way more stories of the sanctified 
people in a little town down in Kentucky. 

Among the historical writers of South Caro- 
lina is Hon. W. A. Courtenay, whose writings 
are characterized by great care and elaborate 
research. The most recent work compiled by 
him is the " Cowpens Centennial, 1781-1881," 
which not only gives a full account of the cen- 
tennial celebration, but also contains a quantity 
of valuable revolutionary biographical matter. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson was among the 
speakers at the Cowpens Centennial. 

Gilson Willets has bought Romance from the 
Current Literature Publishing Company, and, 
beginning with the January number, will m.aLkft. 
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The editors of the Critic begin with the new 
year a monthly publication named ** The Month 
in Literature, Art, and Life; Illustrated: A 
Journal of Cultivation." The first issue has 
signed contributions by representative writers, 
more than twenty-five portraits, literary notes 
by "The Lounger," book reviews, and com- 
ments on "The Fine Arts," "The Drama," 
and " Music." 

The Puritan, "a journal for gentlewomen," 
is a new monthly published by Frank A. Mun- 
sey in New York. 

A new quarterly is the American Journal 
of Theology, published by the University of 
Chicago. It will cover the whole field of the- 
ology, systematic, exegetical, and historical, and 
will admit only articles which make a real con- 
tribution to theological knowledge. 

The assets of the Arena Publishing Com- 
pany have been sold to William Craigg, repre- 
senting a syndicate. The publication of the 
Arena will be continued, with John Clark 
Ridpath and Mrs. Helen H. Gardener as 
editors. 

The Open Court ( Chicago ) changes its 
form with the January number, and will 
be hereafter a solid monthly, of the usual 
magazine size. Its subscription-price is so 
low that its work has been rendered possible 
only by the large private endowments of E. C. 
Hegeler, of La Salle, whose contributions to its 
support, the publishers say, have exceeded its 
net income by ninety-six per cent. 

Beginning with the February number, the 
Monthly Illustrator(S^\\ York) will be known 
by its old name, Home and Country. It will 
also be enlarged. 

Mrs. Rorer's magazine, Household News, 
has been absorbed by the Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal, for which .Mrs. Rorer will write exclusively 
hereafter. 

George VV. Cable has accepted the editorship 
of Current Literature. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Symposium, a monthly magazine, 
which Mr. Cable started, will be discontinued, 
and all the author's time, outside of what is 
given to imaginative work, will be devoted to 
this new editorship. 



With the January number the Ladies^ Home 
Companion ( Springfield, O. ) changes its name 
to the IVoman^s Home Companion. The 
change, as the editors say, "is in the interest 
of common sense and good English." 

Maine Outings, Portland, Me"., is dead. 

The Savoy, Aubrey Beardsley's magazine, is- 
dead. 

Book publishing seems to have reached a 
fixed limit in England, only sixty more books 
having been published in 1896 than in 189^,^ 
and only forty more in that year than in 1894. 
Last year 6,573 new books and editions were 
published, as against 6,516 in 1895, while the 
number of books published for the first time 
is 250 less than in 1895. The chief gains are 
in history, fiction, and poetry, while the losses 
are in travels, belles lettres, and miscellaneous 
works. 

The gold watch offered by the Cottager of 
Athol, Mass., as a prize in its bicycle short- 
story contest, was awarded to Rev. George T. 
Lemmon, Lake Placid, X. Y., for his story 
"Love A- Wheel." Mr. Lemmon learned of 
the competition through the announcement of 
it in The Writer. 

The Christmas number of Harper'^s Round 
Table has a fac-simile of the manuscript of the 
poem, " The Night Before Christmas," with a 
portrait and sketch of the author. Dr. Clement 
Moore. 

Godey's begins its 134th volume with the 
January number. Godey's Lady^s Book was the 
first woman's magazine established. 

In McClure's Magazine for January are re- 
produced all the known portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin painted or drawn from life. There 
are fifteen of them, covering a period of thirty- 
one years. The same number has an article 
on Franklin by W. P. Trent. 

With the number bearing date January 2, 
the Living Age (formerly LittelPs Living Age) 
begins its two hundred and twelfth volume. 

In the January number of the Chautauquan^ 
with the French Academy as a nucleus, French 
literature, past and present, is made the sub- 
ject of five articles, three of which are illus- 
trated. 
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WHAT IS AVAILABLE. 



The writer has to learn by experience some- 
what, but more by trained observation, what is 
wanted in the market where he would dispose 
of his wares. Almost every periodical has its 
fancies, as well as its rules and prejudices. 
Perhaps some personal discoveries may prove 
not only amusing, but instructive to others. 

I had written several acceptable articles for 
*S*/. Xicholas before I was told by a favorite 
contributor to that magazine that there was an 
understood aversion there to publishing a story 
in which the hero or heroine died. I once sent 
to Widt Aivake a bit of verse which related a 
pretty speech of a child on a religious subject. 
As the anecdote had been related to me by a 
prominent Presbyterian clergyman, 1 felt sure 
of its propriety. But that kindest of critics, 
Ella Farman Pratt, sent it back to me with an 



explanatory note that it was thought best never 
to use anything relating to childish notions of 
the Deity. A friend of mine once had some 
Easter verses returned to her by a magazine, 
the editor of which wrote that ** catering aa we 
do to Jew and Gentile alike,'* he thought it 
more tactful not to notice this particular feast. 
A New York paper on one occasion sent back 
to me a brief contributed to its woman's page ; 
it told of an autograph given by the President, 
who had unconsciously added his thumbmark 
to the page, and thus enhanced the value of the 
album to the girl-possessor. The criticism 
was : '* The idea of a thumbmark might imply a 
dirty hand. As ours is an administration paper, 
I am afraid the chief might not like my pub- 
lishing such an article." 

You see one has to step very gingerly. 

On the other hand, Mr. Howells never wrote 
more realistically than when in "A World of 
Chance " he showed what seeming trifles might 
go to help a literary start. Of course, sustained 
success needs solid merit, but there are un- 
doubtedly other factors which aid one to a 
hearing. Tact and discretion are as valuable 
here as everywhere. One learns after a time 
the general trend of a periodical, and to read 
between the lines enough to guess shrewdly 
the natural predilections of the editors. For 
instance, one of the New York humorous 
papers is fighting vivisection — let that be borne 
in mind. Another of them has a turn for homely 
sentiment. One of Gotham's magazines is 
conducted by a Californian with a forgivable 
leaning toward what reminds him of his home. 
One has a fancy for classical subjects in verse. 
A domestic journal I know can never resist the 
offer of poetry about a baby. The late editor 
of one of our oldest newspapers never would 
allow — because of his affection for his wife's 
mother — any of the current jokes at the ei> 
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peose of roothers4o>law to enter his publica- 
tion. Perhaps the best-known reviewer in this 
country has — although it would not be sus- 
pected by the casual reader — what amounts 
to a monomania for anything that tends to the 
championship of religion, or the confusion of 
disbelief. Any book on such matters which 
fell in his way would be treated with every 
good word that he could give to it. 

Let me be so far egotistical once more : A 
while ago a friend, who had never written 
rhyme, looked up at me from the pages of a 
current monthly. " How popular," she said, 
^*this sort of idea is at present: a sort of gen- 
tle forlornity over one*s lost ideals, comparing 
one\s ofd beliefs to a forsaken nest, as it were." 
She looked up again. '* If you should put that 
bird's nest into a quatrain," she said, ** I be- 
lieve you would sell it at once, though poetry 
is so hard to sell. Try it, and see." 



I sat silent for an instant, turning the trite 
notion into rhyme. Then I repeated aloud 
four very commonplace lines. They used the 
idea she had given to me of the beliefs and the 
nest. So I made the trial. I sent them to 
one of our great magazines. With them I 
offered several other quatrains which I had 
revolved in my mind for years before I could 
get what I felt was a happy novelty of thought, 
coupled to my mind with melodious words and 
rhymes. In the course of time back came all 
my quatrains, save one ; and the one that was 
accepted was the first. They took the bird's 
nest. 

These instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. So long as editors are human they will 
entertain the likes and dislikes of humanity. 
And they, like their contributors, will not 
prove to be superhuman for some time to come. 

Catskill, n. y. Ruth Hall. 



SOMETHING ABOUT INDEXING. 



It is relatively easy to follow Captain Cuttle's 
advice ; the difficulty is to find the note after it 
has been made. This difficulty takes its root in 
the making of the note. A note properly made 
is easily filed away, so that it may be found 
when wanted. I have found that the best way 
to do this is either to make all notes on pieces 
of paper of the same size and shape, or else, 
having made them on sheets of different sizes, 
to enclose them all in envelopes of the same 
size. This latter plan has this advantage, that 
newspaper clippings, small pamphlets, and other 
things of similar nature can be put in with 
other memoranda without any recopying. 

Having a supply of envelopes and memoranda, 
the question is how to arrange them so that any 
one of them may be easily accessible. There 
are various schemes of classification by which 
this may be done, and while some of them are 
very elaborate and of great service, particularly 
to specialists, they present difficulties to any 
one who is not familiar with the system he 



proposes to use. It will always be necessary 
for him to have his system of classification 
beside him, so that he may be able to put the 
correct marks upon his memoranda, and also 
that he may be able to find them when they are 
wanted. Probably the simplest way is to choose 
a word which shall describe the subject of the 
note in question, and write this word upon the 
top of each sheet of paper, and also upon the 
envelope in which it is to be placed. The en- 
velopes can then be filed away in alphabetical 
order in boxes, so as to stand the narrow way 
of the envelope. 

One objection to this plan is that things upon 
allied topics will be widely scattered. For in- 
stance, a clipping about bicycles would come 
under ** B," whereas one about the old-fashioned 
velocipede would be at the other end of the 
alphabet. This difficulty, however, can be 
readily overcome by writing on the *• Bicycle " 
envelope the words, "See also Velocipedes,'* 
and vice versa. Thus a system of cross-refer- 
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'Cnces, similar to that in the best library cata- 
logues, can be established. Another difficulty, 
not so easily overcome, is the choice of appro- 
priate words under which the memoranda are 
to be filed. Skill in selection can come only 
with experience ; but, though at first the begin- 
ner may enter clippings under meaningless 
headings, and scatter those which should be 
kept together, these failures will soon teach him 
to be more uniform. By occasionally going 
over his envelopes and rearranging them, he 
can bring together those that he has scattered, 
and change the entries which he finds clumsy 
and inconvenient. 

Were the "index conscience," as the 
Nation calls it, more active among authors and 
publishers, most of this index rerum would be 
done once for all with each book. A proper 
index — not merely a couple of pages thrown in 
at the back of the book with hardly any regard 
to good index rules, but an index that will 
enable the student to refer to all the important 
parts of a book — adds very greatly to its value, 
and, in some cases at any rate, is a last feather 
in the scale to influence a purchase. This is 
particularly true among librarians. Librarians 
who are doubtful about the purchase of a book 



not uncommonly throw it out from their order 
list when they find that it is not properly 
indexed. 

For some reasons the author is more compe- 
tent to index his own book than any one else. 
He is more familiar with the subject-matter and 
understands better the relative value of the 
different topics of which he treats ; but of the 
technique of index-making he is unfortunately 
too often absolutely ignorant. With the man- 
uals that can be purchased now for a few cents, 
this ignorance should no longer exist. For his 
own use, in making an index rerum, such as 
that described above, if not in making an index 
for the use of his readers, he should certainly 
familiarize himself with the fundamental rules 
of in'lex-making. Probably the best manual of 
indexing is that by J. Ben. Nichols, published 
by the Library Journal at twenty-five cents, 
and endorsed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Another pamphlet of great value, 
particularly in regard to the selection of subject 
headings, is Cutter's " Rules for the Dictionary 
Catalogue," which can be obtained, free of 
charge, from the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 
Dbnvbr, Colo. Francis D. Tandy, 



MORE ABOUT NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 



May a tortured soul venture a short diatribe 
against newspaper English.^ I am not so un- 
reasonable as to expect all newspaper men to 
be Scotts and Thackerays and George Eliots; 
but it does seem as if some newspaper toilers 
might learn to write English less atrociously 
than they do. 

Is ''swagger" an English word when it is 
applied to a young woman to denote that she 
is stylish; or ** stunning," when applied to her 
figure to signify elegant; or ** fetching," as 
descriptive of her bonnet or gown, or of any- 
thing else, for that matter? Why, when there 



is a word in the dictionary, or one sanctioned 
by good usage, that adequately expresses our 
meaning, must we pick up some new-fangled 
abomination just because it is new? Why 
must we say "wire" for telegraph, or "knife" 
for stab, or ♦' suicided " for committed suicide, 
or ** brainy " for clever ? 

Passing from words to phrases, there is 
another little elegance that the reporters are 
fond of; namely, using the name of a man*s 
official business, or other capacity as a title. 
It is perfectly legitimate to say Mayor Strong, 
or Governor Black, or Queen. VvL\sA^a«,^a<i!^< X 
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beg to protest against such combinations as 
**£x- Representative in Congress Meade," or 
** Spanish Minister to China Juan Delavat," 
or "Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
McSweeney." Why in the name of common 
sense could we not say, ** Mr. Meade, ex-rep- 
resentative in congress/* "Juan Delavat, 
Spanish minister to China," "John Mc- 
Sweeney, assistant commissioner of immigra- 
tion"? It cannot be for lack of space, for 
it is only a question of a word or a comma ; 
and besides, in the same column with such ex- 
pressions, we read about the " Japan-China- 
Corean embroglio," for instance, when "Corean 
embroglio " would have conveyed the meaning 
intended just as fully and precisely and much 
more elegantly. We are likely to read, also. 



that the embroglio " broke out." We all know 
that wars " break out," but an embroglio ! One 
might as well say that a tangle " broke out." 

One thing more which excites the critical 
reader*s ire — and which is not, alas! confined 
to the newspapers — is the almost invari- 
able use of the word "girl" for "young 
woman," and of the expression " pretty girl '* 
to designate any young woman who is not posi- 
tively ugly. A little variety would be desirable 
here. When the female is only bright-looking^ 
or attractive-looking, or sweet-looking, why 
might not the writer say so? And when the 
facts warrant it, why might he not sometimes^ 
instead of the monotonous " pretty girl," give 
us a beautiful young woman ? 

New York, N. Y. M* E, AfcOnot, 



EDITORIAL CARELESSNESS. 



I hope that every editor in the land will read 
this article. Then perhaps some of them may 
reform — not all, but the few who need reforma- 
tion most. 

One editor who ought to reform is the man 
who writes the word " Rejected, " or " Re- 
turned," in a bold, John Hancock hand across 
the face of the luckless manuscript that fails to 
meet his requirements. There is one editor in 
New York city who invariably does this, but 
he won't get a chance to do so with any more 
of my productions. I can disp>ose of all 1 write 
to editors who do not exert themselves to 
disfigure such manuscripts as they may find 
it necessary to return. 

There is another editor I have on my little 
list. His place of business is Chicago, and the 
paper the destinies of which he controls has a 
standing invitation at the head of its editorial 
columns for the public — or that portion of it 
which writes — to send in contributions, "ac- 
companied by stamps, and when compensation 
is expected, it must be so expressed in com- 
munication." 

WflJ, I sent in a batch of manuscript, " ac- 



companied by stamps," — or rather a stamped 
and addressed envelope, which is better yet, — 
and three months later 1 received it back again, 
every last syllable of it ; but, oh ! how changed ! 
I have been wondering ever since what kind of 
a machine the editor ran it through. 

The matter submitted consisted of brief 
humorous sketches, anecdotes, jokes, etc., each 
written on a separate sheet of paper. When 
the manuscript was sent out it was as clean and 
neat as a new pin. When it came back, alas ! 
it was rumpled and crumpled, and on the face 
of each sheet was either a big blue cross or a 
check-mark. The crosses and check-marks 
were about evenly distributed, but an all-seeing 
Providence and the editor alone knew what 
they meant. 

I didn't write and ask him — the editor, I 
mean. I merely said to myself that I was lucky 
to get my manuscript back at all from that kind 
of an editor, and let the matter go at that. It 
would have been quite a source of consolation 
to me, however, if that editor could have heard' 
a few of the remarks 1 made about him while I 
was engaged in the task of recopyingthe manu- 
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script which he had thoughtlessly and need- 
lessly spoiled. 

While I am on the subject, let me ask, Why 
is it necessary to use a blue pencil, or any other 
pencil, on a manuscript that is to be returned ? 
With the exercise of a little common sense and 
ingenuity, it seems tome an editor might devise 
some method of distinguishing the articles he 
desires to retain from those that he intends to 
send back, without disfiguring the latter, espe- 
cially. If he wishes to put his sign-manual on 
those retained for publication, that is his own 
affair, but when he goes out of his way to put 
the brand of rejection on the hapless manuscript 
that does not aim high enough — or, perhaps, 
stoop low enough — for his particular journal 
or magazine, 1 desire to protest. 

All 1 ask for — all that any author asks 
for — is fair play. Every manuscript sent out 
represents a certain amount of thought and 
labor, and if the author submits it to a prospec- 
tive purchaser, enclosing an addressed and 
stamped envelope for its return,if not available, 
he has a right to expect it back within a reason- 
able time, if declined, and in as good condition 
as be sent it out. Certainly it should not be 
covered with wholly unnecessary and disfigur- 
ing pencil marks. 

A merchant does not disfigure or destroy the 
articles he does not care for when selecting 
goods from a drummer*s sample-case, and an 
editor ought to have as fine a sense of honor 
and fair play and as wide-awake and active a 
conscience as a merchant. I don*t claim to 
possess anything extraordinary in the con- 
science line, but I am sure I should not be able 
to sleep very soundly if I were an editor and 
were guilty of marking and mangling manu- 
scripts as some editors do. 

It is just as easy not to do it as to do it, if an 
editor will only make it a rule to be considerate, 
and to do as he would be done by if the respec- 
tive positions of editor and contributor were 
reversed. Let us hope that some of the chief 
offenders will read this plea ( I shall take pains 
to send a marked copy to several that 1 know, 
whether they read it or not ) and resolve to be 
more considerate in future. 

There is another annoyance, and a peculiarly 
aggravating one at that, to which authors are 



subjected by some editors, and that is the 
holding of a timely article, sketch, or poem, 
until it is too late to use it elsewhere, and then 
returning it without a word of apology or ex- 
planation. 

I will mention two instances, which, to say 
the least, were not conducive to Christian 
resignation of spirit. The last of January, one 
year, I sent a patriotic poem to a Sunday news- 
paper. The subject of it was a celebrated battle 
of the Revolution, the anniversary of which 
dated several months ahead. At the time of 
sending in the manuscript, I asked for an early 
decision, so that if the poem were not wanted, I 
could send it to some other publication. After 
waiting for two months and not hearing from 
the editor, I wrote to him, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, asking him to advise me if the poem 
would be used : if not, 1 said, I hoped he would 
return it promptly, as it would soon be too late 
to submit it elsewhere, for that season, at least. 

No reply came, and I naturally supposed the 
verses would be used on the date for which 
they were intended. Judge of my disgust, then, 
at receiving back the manuscript exactly six 
weeks after the anniversary of the battle had 
passed — and looking, for all the world, as if it 
had been in the thickest of the fight, and had 
been chased through a fly-roost and an ink- 
factory by the enemy after the conflict was over. 

Perhaps 1 am going to send that editor some 
more timely articles; and then, again, perhaps 
1 am not ! On the whole, I don't think I shall. 

The other experience to which I refer was 
with an article appropriate to a certain month. 
A single glance at the heading would have 
shown an editor what it was, and the reading 
of a dozen lines would have told him whether 
he wanted it or not; yet the first editor to whom 
it was submitted held it for nearly two weeks 
(in spile of my urgent re(]uest for prompt de- 
cision), and the next editorial cyclops into whose 
clutches it fell clung fondly to it for three weeks 
longer, and then calmly returned it with the 
information that it was now too late to use the 
article — just as if I didn't know that already 
and hadn't been tearing outhandfuls of my hair 
for the past ten days over his exasperating 
slowness ! 
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In most occupations women receive lower 
wages than men for doing the same work. It is 
pleasant to think that in literary work no dis- 
crimination of this kind is made. Women are 
paid for what they write at the same rate as 
men, and some of the highest incomes enjoyed 
by authors at the present time are received by 
women. Editors and publishers may have 
their short-comings, but they set other business 
men a good example in this respect. 



In the January number of the Ladies'* Home 

Journal William J. Bok justly criticises the 

wishy-washy literature of which so much is to 

be found in Sunday school libraries. He has 

i>cca examining a number ol such libraries re- 



centJy^ and he finds them stocked with piles of 
rubbish. Quoting a few examples, he says: 
** Such books are an insult to the intelligence of 
the young people, and have a pernicious influ- 
ence. Instead of being healthy books, they are 
decidedly unhealthy in tone and teaching. Surely 
we are cultivating a dangerous taste for reading 
in the young when we feed them on such rub- 
bish." Part of the blame Mr. Bok lays upon 
the publication boards and societies, which are 
influenced by a denominational spirit that nar- 
rows their choice of books. Then, again, it is 
shown that the most mediocre sort of '* talent '' 
is employed to write these books, and that beg- 
garly prices — less than eighty dollars a book — 
are paid. Certainly, a publisher cannot expect 
to get a literary work of art, religious, morale 
and instructive, for anything like eighty dollars. 



*•* 



The writer who does not keep a collection of 
newspaper clippings practically filed, so that any 
desired clipping may be available instantly for 
use, does his work without a very useful tool. 
In the note published in the January Writer 
Mr. Howells indicated how newspaper clippings 
may be made useful to the novelist. Charles 
Reade, as everybody knows, used to depend 
largely on the newspapers for his plots, and 
kept many scrap-books of clippings, which he 
found extremely helpful. As for general writers, 
editors and essayists particularly, they can 
hardly get along without some system for filing 
clippings from newspapers for daily use. The 
newspapers and magazines provide the only 
record of current history, and of discoveries, 
improvements, and changes in all departments 
of human knowledge. A collection of clip- 
pings, well-made and well-filed, furnishes neces- 
sary information that cannot be found in any of 
the encyclopaedias or other books of reference. 






The Library Association of Brooklyn recog- 
nizes this fact, and makes a specialty of pre- 
serving newspaper clippings on a great range 
of subjects, which are kept in boxes in the 
form of volumes. During 1895 this collection 
was increased by the addition of sixteen vol- 
umes. The collection now numbers ninety 
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volumes, the largest class, biography, contain- 
ing thirty-two volumes. This library of news- 
paper clippings is open to the use of all meni- 
bers of the Library Association, and in it the 
library has the best up-to-date cyclopedia ever 
thought of. 

• • 

Unfiled clippings are only an aggravation, 
and it is better that clippings should be pasted 
in a scrap-book without any regard to order 
than that they should be put in drawers or 
boxes as they are cut, without being classified. 
Even a hodge-podge scrap-book can be indexed, 
and its contents thus made accessible. Proba- 
bly the best way to dispose of clippings, how- 
ever, is to file them in envelopes, according to 
some one of the schemes that have been ex- 
plained in back numbers of The Writer. 
Special envelopes can be provided for subjects 
on which a writer may chance to be at work, or 
in which he takes a peculiar interest. In gath- 
ering clippings the aid of a clipping bureau 
may profitably be secured. An author, for in- 
stance, who wants to write an art icle on ** Horse- 
less Carriages ** can obtain, by means of the 
clipping bureau service, everything published 
on the subject in current periodicals, and so be 
sure that his article is wholly up to date. 

W. H. Ha 
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THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Newspaper space is supposed to be a com- 
modity of which editors are sparing ; yet, one 
sees things that are peculiar. I remember 
reading once this sentence: "Men are busy 
at the Cathedral of Notre Dame getting the 
interior of the edifice readv for the funeral of 
M. Carnot on Sunday. The cathedral will be 
decorated in a manner similar to that on the 
occasion of the funeral of ex-President Thiers." 
One can hardly understand such verbosity, 
even with eternity at one*s disposal; but with 
time and space limited, it is incomprehensible. 
The following sentence conveys the meaninji; 
as fully and more clearly: ** Men are busy at 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, getting the inte- 
rior ready for the funeral of M. Carnot on Sun- 



day. The decorations will be similar to those 
prepared for the funeral of ex-President Thiers. 

M. E. M. 
New Yo«k. N. Y. 



SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 



XI. — John J. a' Becket. 

About ten years ago a young man with a 
handsome face and polished manners turned 
up among the journalistic hustlers of New 
York and modestly offered several manuscript 
short stories for sale. Naturally enough, he 
took them to the " syndicates," and it was at 
Bacheller*s that I first came in contact with 
him. 

I cannot lay claim to the discovery of 
a* Becket. I wish I could, for his growing fame 
justifies the estimation of his work that I have 
held for years. Howard Fielding turned him 
over to me. At that time Fielding was Bach- 
eller^s editor, a hard man to pass, for his inti- 
mate knowledge of journalistic requirements 
was in constant conflict with his own exacting 
taste, and between the two the unhappy author 
was often reduced to pulp — in which condition 
he could find no more whole-souled, hearty 
sympathizer than Fielding himself. I think 
that a* Becket had been brought to pretty nearly 
the pulp state on the day that I blustered into 
Bacheller's office and was calmly presented to 
him as — mirabile dictu — **a writer of suc- 
cessful short stories " ! 

Of course, I recognized this as one of Field- 
ing*s cutting witticisms, but a' Becket took it 
most seriously, and the wistful, pleased expres- 
sion in his eyes smote m^ to the heart. It was 
simply impossible not to say that 1 should be 
glad to examine his work and give such sug- 
gestions as 1 could. I shall never forget the 
look of gratitude and newly-awakened hope 
with which a*^Bccket listened. We arranged 
for a meeting at my home. He brought several 
manuscripts and read them in unaffected yet 
effective, almost dramatic style. They were 
good stories, but the trouble with them was 
tolerably plain. He had used his elegant dic- 
tion for the setting forth of gloomy, essentially 
unpopular sub\tc\&« TV^ ^\ax«^^\. ^ji^cs^.'^'^' 
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ttpon tbc work, but it was genius misdirected. 
His appeared to be the kind of art that must 
suffer long before obtaining its proper recog- 

It is raiher embarrassing to ask a stranger 
how much money he has, and whether his rela- 
tives will support him during his period of 
waiting in publishers' ante-rooms, but these 
and similar questions had to be asked, and the 
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; J. A' Beiket. 



more I learned, the more embarrassed 1 be- 
came. It wasdcvelopedgraduallyihit a'llecket 
had no resources whatever beyond his stock of 
manuscripts and a charming willingness to per- 
form any H*ork at which he mi^hl be put: that 
he was (]uile as deficient in relatives as in dol- 
lars: that he was unmarried, and without in- 
tentions in that direction: thai he had the right 
to put Ph.U. after his name : that he had been 
professor of belles Ictlres in Geor);etown Uni- 
versity; that he abhorred teaching, and that be 
had abandoned it (or the battle of literature in 
a strange city: and, most appalling of :ill. that 
he had as little practical knowledge of the 
warid as j child- 



The emergency was a painful one. Here 
was a man who could write several times bel- 
ter than 1 could ever hope to write, whose edu- 
cation, taste, and abilities litted him for the 
highest kind of productive activity, and who 
sal awaiting my word with sublime confidence, 
apparently, that I should set him upon the rlgfat 
track. It was like sacrilege to turn such talent 
into the wreck-strewn ways of daily journalism, 
but there seemed to be no other expedient. 
Opportunity to make a living was a'Becket's 
most pressing need. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to make a newspaper man of him. This 
was done, though it was not until three or 
four months had passed that he found regular 
employment. The intervening period must 
have been a severe trial for him. The Story 
of it would be in general the story of many 
another artist who has struggled through a 
garret -and- stale -bread existence as a prelimi- 
nary to reputation and comparative comfort, 
I am sutlicienlly familiar with it to know that 
it was a season of odd jobs in journalism with 
meagre and exasperatingly irregular returns. 
One day it was raiher loudly whispered that 
the H^orld was about to issue an evening 
edition. The hint was given toa' Becket ; there 
was a little "hustling" on the part of his 
friends, and he sped down Park Row to ask 
for a situation. It was not the first trip of the 
kind that he had made, but this one was suc- 
cessful. jVfter a brief experience as a reporter, * 
he was placed where his talents could be em- 
ployed most congenially and effectively on a 
newspaper — at the editorial desk. 

Writing editorials and paragraphs for an 
evening newspaper is not exhausting work for 
one whose pen is facile, and a' Itecket found 
ample lime for cultivating his specialty — the 
short story. The tirst story of his that at- 
tracted considerable attention was "The Rotes 
of the Scflor,'" published in Scribners in 1888. 
This has bei-n followed by so many others, dls- 
tributed through substantially all the first-rale 
Ameritan perioilitals. that it would be super- 
fluous to mention them. Hy this time every 
magaiinc reader must have become familiar 
with a' lleckefs charming style. 

Karly in iXiji a' Becket was transferred from 
the Evenittj^ World to the World's I^ndon 
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office. He remained there somewhat more 
than a year, having time for little else than the 
exacting journalistic work required of him, 
but incidentally seeing a great deal of England 
and the continent. This experience was of 
value to him, for many of his later stories have 
a foreign locale and color. When he re- 
turned to America it was to drop journalism 
entirely. He devotes himself exclusively to 
the short story, and succeeds not only by the 
exquisite quality of his work, but by industri- 
ous production and a most commendable and 
systematic persistence in keeping his manu- 
scripts on the move. Rejection with him never 
implies the relegation of a story to the shelf. 
The manuscript is remailed promptly and kept 
on the rounds until it is accepted. I recall 
one instance where a' Becket sold a story for 
a high price after it had been rejected fifteen 
times. There is a lesson in this to all strug- 
gling writers, and as a* Becket's life has not 
been marked by striking episodes, this sketch 
of him may end best with that instance, for it 
epitomizes his fight for recognition. 
VoNKERs. N. Y. Frederick R, Burton, 



QUERIES. 



[ Quettion* relating to liteiary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should b« 
directed elsewhere.] 

What is the real name of " Henry Seton 
Merriman '*.' E. F. b. 

[ " Henry Seton Merriman " is the i>en name 
of H. S. Scott. — w. H. H. ] 



( I . ) Does courtesy require that a manuscript 
be accompanied by a letter.^ Is not the manu- 
script a sufi^cient explanation of itself? 

( 2. ) I always write my address in the upper 
right hand corner of the nrst page of each man- 
uscript that I send out. Is that the best place .^ 

( 3. ) Must one copy a manuscript when the 
original is marred by erasures, etc.? It is 
almost an intolerable ourden. 

(4.) Is it better to use one*s own name than 
a pseudonym, and, if so, why? a. i.. a. 

[( I. ) It is better to enclose a brief note with 
each manuscript sent out, even though the 
manuscript itself bears, as it should, the writer^s 
name and address. The note may not be 



necessary, but it can do no harm, and it is likely 
to serve the editor's convenience. Many edi- 
tors keep their record of manuscript on the 
slips accompanying them, and if there is no 
slip they must either make one, or use the en- 
velope, or make memoranda on the manuscript 
itself. \i a note is'enclosed, the editor has no 
excuse for defacing the manuscript, either with 
a "date received," or with any other mark. 
Finally, it seems more courteous and business- 
like to enclose a note; but it should be as brief 
as possible. 

( 2. ) The best place for the author's address 
on a manuscript is at the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page. In the upper right-hand 
corner it is well to note the approximate number 
of words in the manuscript, as: "About 2,300 
words." Many writers have a bad habit of 
writing the address at the end of the manuscript, 
where it is not easily seen. 

(3.) No manuscript should ever be sent 
out that is so marred by erasures and inter- 
lineations that it is not easily legible. If the 
manuscript can be easily read, however, a few 
changes or corrections do no harm. 

(4.) It is best to use one's own name for a 
signature, unless there are reasons for the use 
of a pseudonym. If a young lady who can 
write good poetry has the misfortune to be 
named " Ann Hogg," for instance, she will do 
well to adopt a sensible pseudonym. Hunest 
** A. Hogg," however, is a better signature than 
such mushy pen-names as ** Arnold Atherton," 
or " Lucie," or ** Ethel Ethelwold," which young 
ladies of from thirty-five to fifty-seven somehow 
seem prone to adopt. — w. h. h.] 

What is the proper spelling of the Hungarian 
JcSkai's name? H. w. d. 

[ ** Maurus Jokai " is the style used by the 
novelist himself in signing his ** Literary Recol- 
lections,*' published in this country about a 
year ago. — w. h. h. ] 



( I .) Will you inform me through the columns 
of The Writer wheiher a story may l)c writ- 
ten in one tense only, or if it is allowable to 
write part, or parts, in the present, and the rest 
in the past. There are descriptions that seem 
to my mind more real if written in the present 
tense, and if I do not keep watch of my pen it 
travels from past to ^x^^^x^V -air^A. \\^tsw >^x^v^vx 
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to past, without my being conscious of it. Here 
is an example : — 



A (;ams op whist. 



Hal was five points ahead. He lost two. The heads drew 
closer. Each chair was given an extra hitch. 

Elbows out, heads down, eyes alert, hands carefully playing 
out the precious cards ; now and then a nervous glance at the 
bronse dock. 



Another point gone! Hurriedly the cards are shuffled and 
then silence again 
then one ; he loses another, another. The clock strikes the 



dealt, and tnen silence again. Hal stUl loses ; he gains two. 



half hour. Hal has won. 
The long suspense was ended. 

The last sentence returns to the past tense 
and so continues. Here is another example, 
the narrative being written in the past tense 
until the boat capsizes: — 

Something deals him a heavy blow and drasrs him down, 
down, down. He struggles in vain to free himself, and that 
cruel blow confused his head. 

• • • • • • 

A laurel party tired, but happy, were returning, etc. 

I can't explain any better than to say I wish 
to draw a picture as if I were showing it, and 
then go on with the narrative. 

Is It allowable to change the tense like this : — 

What he shiiuld do in case he fell in love with one of them 
he had not taken into account. Now, he makes the somewhat 
startling discovery that he has more than a ministerial interest 
in the gayest butterfly of them all. 

He deliberates, etc. 

(2.) What is the rule for using quotation 
marks when writing the titles of books, names 
of boats, etc. .^ H the names are written with 
quotation marks the first time, should they be 
used the second or third time ? m. g. 

[ ( I.) The rule about tenses is that the tense 
should not be changed in narration without 
good reason. Sometimes, to make the narra- 
tion of an exciting incident more vivid, a change 
from the past to the present tense is advisable, 
but such changes need to be made with skill, 
and the past tense should not be resumed again 
until there is a distinct break in the story, 
while frequent changes back and forth between 
past and present tense always mark the unskill- 
ful writer. In the first example given by *' M. 
(1.," there are many faults in expression. The 
use of '* heads" so soon after "ahead " is un- 
fortunate. The second paragraph is without 
grammatical construction, and needs to be 
rewritten with one or more verbs inserted. As 
*' M. (f. '* has it, this paragraph is meant to 
prepare the way for the change from past to 
present tense, but a paragraph without a predi- 
cate is not allowable. The third paragraph is 
unquestionably made more vivid by the use of 
the present tense, but the change back to 
tAe past lease in the last paragraph more 



than destroys all that has been gained. 

Why docs " M. G. " say ** bronze clock," bjr 
the way .^ It is true that calling attention to an 
important detail often gives life to a picture, 
but in this case the clock is so unimportant 
that the reader does n*t care in the least whether 
it is bronze or Waterbury, and he is insensibly 
harassed by being forced to take in a fact 
which has no connection with the story he ia 
following. 

The tense-change from " struggles " to " con- 
fused " in the second example is not allowable. 
The change of tense after the line of periods 
might be allowed if the break came at the end 
of a chapter. In most cases where tenses are 
changed in good writing it is at or near the 
close of chapters, and the usual tense is not 
resumed until the next chapter is begun. 

"A laurel party were " should be "A laurel 
party was." 

Some writers, notably ** The Duchess," use 
the present tense almost altogether in narration* 

The change of tenses in the third example is 
hardly allowable. A change cannot be made, 
as a rule, within a paragraph. 

(2.) Titles of books should be put in quota- 
tion marks. Titles of periodicals should be 
put either in. quotation marks or in Italics. 
The rule is the same whether the title is re- 
repeated or not. — w. H. H.] 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Carleton. — Will Carleton lives in a fine 
house on the finest block of Greene avenue, 
Brooklyn. ** My boyhood was a rather quiet 
and uneventful one," he said, in answer to my 
inquiries. *' Most of the events in our neigh- 
borhood consisted in the tilling of lands. I 
was called ' lazy,* and so I was, until I got at 
something I could do. I was born near Hud- 
son, Mich., two miles from the post-office, and 
a mile from the * corporation line.' 

" .My love for poetry was inspired by read- 
ing Robert Burns, extracts from Shakespeare, 
some of the more lucid and forcible of the 
* pieces ' in my school readers, and the more 
poetical of the hymns that were sung in church. 
I did not care at that time to consider the Bible 
as poetry, for I thought everything, to be that,. 
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must be in measure or rhyme ; but I heard it 
every night and morning at family prayers. I 
learned seven verses every week, in order to 
get a yellow ticket at Sunday school, finally 
began to read it because I liked it and was 
thrilled by it, and have always been a close 
private student of ' the Book of books.* 

** My first poem of any length was written 
when I was about seven years old. I heard 
that a certain young man who hewed and 
pumped water for our nearest neighbor was a 
poet; that he had written a letter to some of 
his Eastern relatives and did it all up into 
rhyme. It was the first time I had ever heard 
of anything like that ; I supposed it was a new 
invention, and immediately resolved to infringe 
on the patent. So I did up a letter to a sister, 
who was away at school, and made the facts 
defer to the rhyme in every case. It was, as I 
remember it, a sort of epistolary mortuary lyric. 
I narrated all the funerals that had happened in 
the vicinity during the current semester, and 
killed off two or three old neighbors who were 
yet in good health, because their names hap- 
pened to rhyme with some words of a funeral 
nature. It must have been a dreary lot of liter- 
ature for a homesick girl to read. I have for- 
gotten all but the last quatrain, which read as 
follows : — 

" ' I now must end my letter, 
And bring it to a dote ; 
Would you have liked it better 
If I had wrote it in pro«e ? ' ** 

*'She eagerly replied, in her next missive, 
that she would ; and the incident closed my 
poetical letter-writing. But about that time 
I found a boy in the neighboring village who 
had begged, borrowed, and found a few type, 
had penned them* off in a case, and could print 
a little. He was my first publisher. I brought 
him a poem on *The Land of the Wolverine,' 
and he issued it, giving me as a royalty the first 
two copies.'* 

" In the construction of your poems/* I asked, 
" do you write on the basis of a prepared plan, 
or at the spontaneous dictation of emotion .''* 

'* Both, in turn, or together. That depends 
upon circumstances, and the exigencies of the 
caic. .My best poems write themselves, and 
drag me along after them.'* 

•♦ What is your poetical method } " 



"All. I invent or adopt methods as I go 
along." 

** Which of the two methods of alliteration 
do you prefer — adjunctive or intervalic ?" 

** The latter. One must be economical with 
alliteration." 

** Do you, like some people, regard obscurity 
as the finest test of poetry ? " 

** No ; the best poetry in the world is the 
most luminous, and the most easily understood. 
Obscure verses may be poetry, but not of the 
best kind, and they cannot live ; they are really 
rebuses and enigmas, rather than poems. Peo- 
ple are too short-lived to spend much time in 
guessing at an author's obscure meaning; they 
are apt to take it for granted that his intentions 
are good, and quietly forget him." 

** Do you write your poems by day or night ? " 

**As it happens; day is the best time for 
work of almost any kind; but no author ought 
to be a slave to either the sun or the stars. I 
can write at any hour of the day." — Miller 
Hageman^ in Brooklyn Citisen. 

**Thc Duchess." — Mrs. Margaret Hunger- 
ford, formerly Mrs. Argyles, belter known by 
the pseudonym of ** The Duchess," published 
her first book, ** Phyllis," in 1877. Since then 
she has put out more than twenty-five light 
novels. 

Even when quite a child she delighted in lit- 
erary composition, and by the time she was 
eighteen she managed to spend a good many 
hours at story- writing. ** Phyllis " was com- 
pleted before she was twenty. While she was 
writing ** Phyllis," she was jokingly introduced 
as ** her grace, the duchess." This suggested 
the pseudonym that has always been associated 
with her literary work. 

** The Duchess " was one of those writers 
who do not believe in methodical work. She 
seldom wrote more than two or three hours a 
day, but she wrote very rapidly, and as her 
matter was usually prepared beforehand in her 
mind, her manuscript required but little correc- 
tion. If the idle vein was on her, she went out 
into the sunshine in search of inspiration. She 
had a habit of lying awake at night to invent 
her plots, and often she found material aid in 
this work in the dreams which came to her 
after she had (all^tw ^"ftX^t.^. ^^cw^ 'k^^t>x •»^^\'^•%a.v 
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a portion of every season in London, where she 
went a great deal into society, and doubtless 
found a great many details which she used in 
her romances. A woman who interviewed her 
in 1892 wrote afterward : " Mrs. Hunger ford 
has discovered that the best working hours are 
in the morning; and so for three hours every 
forenoon she may be found in her den. It is 
not the sort of a room you usually think of as 
,a workshop. There is a huge grate in it, and 
the log fire blazes up as if to suggest the pic- 
tures in its ilames for the fair occupant to see. 
Bookcases are all about the room, overflowing 
with dictionaries, books of reference, novels, 
and histories, while about are flowers in plenty. 
Charming pictures are on the wall, and lovely 
bits of the valuable old china to which ' The 
Duchess* is devoted. The desk is a marvel 
of neatness, every package or bundle of manu- 
script being tied and labeled, and as she fun- 
nily enough says : * I scribble my notes on the 
last sheets of my friends* letters. Would n*t 
they be surprised if they knew that the last 
sheet became the scene of a love affair, a full 
account of a murder, a boycotting, or, most 
likely of all, a flirtation ? I am not a very good 
sleeper, so I am very apt to plan out my scenes 
at night and write them in the morning. Write 
with regularity? Sometimes I have written 
the last chapter of a book flrst. A good situa- 
tion will come to me ; I will write it out, and 
later on write all around it.* ** 

Mrs. Hungerford had an interesting family 
of six children. As to the reading public she 
was simply "The Duchess," so to her neigh, 
bors she was simply Mrs. Hungerford, and it 
is said that many of them never knew that the 
pleasant visitor at their homes was the author 
of the stories which were on the shelves of 
their bookcases. She was strangely sensitive 
on this point, and never associated her pen- 
name with her identity where it could be 
avoided. 

Kipling. — Kipling's careful workmanship is 
maintained in spite of the so often fatal danger 
of facility. At times he writes with exceeding 
ease, and in versification, especially, his quick- 
ness is generally marvelous. At other times 
the music comes less trippingly, it would seem; 
/hr certain of his publishers told me that he 



was two weeks patching up a satirical ballad 
aimed in a direction from which injustice had 
come ; and then he gave the poem away to an 
English weekly. But nobody else could have 
done it in two years; and for an artistic ex- 
ample of concentrated cussing, it could have 
given points to old Bishop Ernulphus. Kip- 
ing displays as much thoroughness in his busi- 
ness dealings as in his literary methods. Mr. 
Watt, of London, is his literary agent, and buy- 
ers of Kipling wares give the author a good 
share of the credit for the very uniformly advan- 
tageous and businesslike arrangements that 
are made for the publication of the stories and 
the verses. I have heard three of his publish- 
ers describe Kipling as quite a rare bird among 
geniuses, or even among the vastly wider genus 
of authors, in this respect of business ability, 
and they say it is an immense relief to And a 
writer who has such a clear head for rights and 
royalties. Except for serial rights, Kipling 
does not sell his books outright, like Marion 
Crawford and other novelists, but contracts on 
the royalty plan. As an evidence of his inter- 
est in the details of the business affairs of his 
books, the gentleman who is in charge of the 
newest edition of his collected works showed 
me the proof of the small two-leaf circular an- 
nouncing the series. Kipling had written part 
of the document, corrected the whole of it, had 
made destructive and constructive suggestions 
about typography, and had drawn on the proof 
his idea of the right thing in the way of conven- 
tional type ornament — all for a small adver- 
tising detail which most writers would not 
know the existence of. — Charles D, Lanier^ in 
the February Reziew of Reviews. 

Pitman. — Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of 
modern phonography, had to leave school when 
he was twelve years old, and became an errand 
boy in the ofiice of a clothing manufacturer. 
Afterward he became a school teacher. His 
interest in shorthand was aroused by a book 
published by a man named Harding, in 1823. 

Shorthand systems had been published in 
Great Britain ever since Timothy Bright, in 
1588, brought out his *' Characteric, an Art of 
Short, Swift, and Secret Writing by Character.** 
In 1590 Peter Bales published "The Writing 
Schoolmaster in Three Parts.** The multitude 
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of systems before Pitman*s time was based up- 
on these two; few if any of them were phonetic, 
and all were more or less ineffectual imitations 
of the methods that had been in use since the 
days of Demosthenes and Cicero. Gurney*s 
system is still used in reporting the speeches 
in parliament. 

Isaac Pitman published his ** Stenographic 
Shorthand " in 1837. In 1840 he brought out a 
book called *' Phonography ; or, Writing by 
Sound/' in which he outlined his invention of 
the principles of phonetic writing. 

** Pitman's wonderful achievement/' says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser^ "was both an inven- 
tion and a discovery. He was but twenty-three 
when he published the first edition of his ' Steno- 
graphic Soundhand,' to which he gave the 
name * Phonography ' four years later. The 
thought came to the mind of this almost penni- 
less, this hard-working, obscure, friendless, but 
tremendously industrious and ambitious young 
man, that by using the simplest geometrical 
elements of form, the straight line and the cir- 
cle, and by assigning values to them as repre- 
sentatives of the vocal elements, by divisions 
and positions, ne could construct an alphabet 
that would do away with the dreadful com- 
plexities of all previously-known stenographic 
alphabets. 

'* He divided the circle into four equal parts 
by drawing through it a perpendicular and a 
horizontal line. That gave him four letters 
from the four quarters of the circle. He 
divided the circle again by drawing through it 
two lines, at right angles to each other, each 
line standing at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to a horizontal plane. That gave him four 
more letters, each a quarter circle. Then he 
took a straight line and placed it in four posi- 
tions, perpendicular, horizontal, inclined to the 
right at an angle of forty-five degrees, inclined 
to the left at the same angle. Thus he had 
four more letters; twelve letters in all. Next, 
he bethought him to distinguish between soft 
and hard vocal elements by arranging pairs, 
such as p b, t d, s z, k g, f V i and using lightly 
drawn forms for the soft sounds and shaded 
forms for the hard sounds. By that simple 
and ingenious expedient he had material for 
doubling the number of letters, making twenty- 



four in all! By reserving the quarter circles 
and straight lines for consonant sounds, and 
indicating vowel sounds with a perfectly simple 
arrangement of dots and points, or "dashes/^ 
he was able to construct the essential outlines 
of hundreds of words by means of a stroke or 
two of pen or pencil for each word. 

"To secure yet greater brevity, he intro- 
duced, according to a plan that any bright child 
can understand in an hour and learn in a 
month, a system of modifications of the straight 
lines and quarter circles by small circles, hooks, 
and half-length forms. This is but a synopsis 
of Pitman's phonography, yet it tells the story 
in respect to what is fundamental." 

Mr. Pitman was always an indefatigable 
worker and a man whose creative power could 
not long be delayed from finding its natural 
outlet. His working day began at 6 o'clock in 
the morning and ended at 10 at night. He was 
knighted in 1894. 

Riley. — To talk with James Whitcomb 
Kiley is like reading his verse : he has written 
out of his own life. " I don't know," said he, 
" that a successful author's path is altogether 
strewn with thornless roses. You see, you 
have to be eternally on the watch that you 
keep up to the standard you have established, 
the same that's given you your reputation ; and 
you're liable to worry about it a good deal. I 
don't know that I'm really much happier nowa- 
days than I used to be long ago. 

" But I tell you, I used to think," he con- 
tinued, "that no one could have such hard luck 
as I had. It just seemed as if nothing could 
be worse than the hardships and humiliations 
imposed by poverty. It's hard to wear old 
clothes, which don't keep off the cold, and live 
in a garret. I didn't exactly live in a garret; 
it was a cold little room, up five or six flights of 
stairs. My chum and 1 slept there and roan- 
aged to get through someway. But it was 
awful cold in the winter. Sometimes my 
chum would come to bed with his cuffs on, *to 
keep his hands warm,' he said. 

" It was a good thing for me, though, the 
suffering of those days. It was a good school 
of adversity, and somehow or other it just 
fitted in with my nature. I was just as irregu- 
lar about my work then as now — ifc^.'o.^V^'t'^V 
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did n*t know where my next meal was coming 
from. For that same reason I was never a 
newspaper man. Tve just hung around news- 
paper offices all my life, but I can*t work when 
Tm wanted to. Never took an assignment. 
Wouldn^t know what to do if I got one. 
There*s something kind of stubborn about me, 
thatUl just have its own way about working. 
They learned that after a while on the Indian- 
apolis Journal^ and would just let me do what I 
could when I could. That was the only way ; 
I couldn't work in the harness. 

** I work that same hit-and-miss way nowa- 
days, ril drop down to the yournal office 
and sit down at an unused desk, and write for 
a half an hour or so, just as I feel. Then I 
have a desk over at my publishers', where I 
can scribble when I feel like it. I can't write 
anything to order. Sometimes publishers 
write to me and ask for 2,800 or some other 
hundred words about a certain subject. 1 tell 
them that I can't do it — that it is n't in me. 

**Do I do much reading? Oh, yes, in a des- 
ultory way, for my own amusement. I never 
make a study of reading — generally take some- 
thing light." — St, Paul Dispatch, 

Zangwill. — Israel Zangwill is the son of a 
poor Jew, and was born in London thirty-one 
years ago. In the course of his school life he 
entered the Jews' Free school, under the vet- 
eran, Mr. Moses Angel. There he was known 
as a brilliant pupil, carrying off prizes and 
scholarships, until he rose to be a teacher in 
the school. While teaching he studied for his 
degree, which he obtained at London Univer- 
sity,, with honors in French, English, and in 
mental and moral science. Then he became a 
teacher under the London School Board at 
Berner-street school, VVhilechapel. Mr. Zang- 
will was only twenty when he gave up teaching, 
or, as he himself has put it, *' exchanged one 
set of pupils for another." His adolescent lit- 
erary experiments are perhaps more amusing 
than instructive to the literary aspirant. At 
sixteen he wrote a three-act farcical comedy, 
and went in search of the famous comedian, 
J. L, Toole, thinking to "do him a good turn! '* 
He won a prize of twenty-five dollars for a 
Jbumorous story called " Professor Grimmer." 
^e kept the money for two ycstrs, when he 



spent it in paying half the cost of publishing a 
Jewish story, which was loudly denounced — 
and widely bought — by the Jews. It was sold 
for a penny. Mr. Zangwill has no copy of his 
first printed book ; but while he was writing 
** The Children of the Ghetto " the manuscript 
turned up, and he took from it the description 
of market day in Jewry, which appears in that 
volume. 

The first book to which Mn Zangwill at- 
tached his name was ** The Bachelors' Club." 
The book was secured by the publishers* as 
soon as read, and Mr. Zangwill declares that he 
has never published a line anywhere since then 
that has not been purchased before it was 
written. Yet he does not seem to think much 
of what he has attained, which he satirizes as 
'* a fame infinitely less widespread than a 
prize-fighter's and a pecuniary position which 
. you might with far less trouble have been 
born to ! " — T/te Bookman, 

Zola. — " Emile Zola is at work. At 9 
o'clock on the morning of January i he began 
his new novel, * Paris.' The volume will be 
finished in ten months." Such is the laconic 
announcement of the most inlf^ortant literary 
event of the moment, apparently absurd in its 
business-like exactness, but eminently con- 
sistent with the character of the author in ques- 
tion, who possesses none of the habits of the 
inspirational genius, passing from lapses of 
feverish industry to periods of complete idle- 
ness. On the contrary, he is as precise in his 
methods and as regular in his routine as any 
scientist or merchant. 

No day in the year goes by without its stint 
of literary labor. Up at 8, after a breakfast of 
coffee and poached eggs he takes his place in 
the large Louis XI II. armchair before his desk, 
on which ink, blotter, books, and paper are 
ranged in perfect order. As his first task he 
scrapes the clot of dried ink from his pen; 
then, casting a hurried glance over his general 
notes, he sets seriously to work, carrying on 
the page from the point where it was dropped 
the previous day, perhaps in the middle of a 
sentence, but never reading what has gone 
before. Once begun, moreover, he allows him- 
self no respite until the prescribed amount — 
the equivalent of three or four printed pages — 
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has been accomplished ; and it is this absolute 
regularity which permits him to afSrm defi- 
nitely that the novel begun on January i will 
be ready for publication in October. 

The actual warp and woof of this story, how- 
ever, is probably a question of greater uncer- 
tainty in Zola*s mind at this moment than is the 
date of its achievement, for, with all his exact- 
ness of method, he is peculiarly vague as to 
his material. He knows at the outset that he 
will do a certain number of lines each morning, 
but he cannot always assert just what they will 
contain. 

** This is my way of writing a novel," he de- 
clares. ** I do not really write it. I let it 
write itself. I cannot invent incidents; this 
kind of imagination is altogether lacking in me. 
If I sit down before my table to work out a 
plot, I remain three days with my head in my 
hands harrowing my brain without getting any- 
where. This is the reason why I have adopted 
the habit of never bothering about my subject. 
1 begin to work at my story without knowing 
what events will occur, or what characters will 
take part in it, how it will begin, or how it will 
end. The only one with whom I have a previ- 
ous acquaintance is the chief personage, 
whether man or woman, and we are always' old 
friends. I devote myself entirely to him, medi- 
tating on his temperament, on his family, on 
the surroundings in which I have decided to 
place him ; on his profession, his habits, even 
the trivial occupations of his leisure moments. 
After two or three months of such study, I 
have completely mastered his particular kind 
of existence. Then a more dithcult task awaits 
me — that of threading together the mass of 
types, scenes, disjointed dialogue and episodes 
which I have gathered from every possible 
source. This is almost always a long labor. 
But I set about it phlegmatically, using my 
reason rather than my imagination." 

His order of procedure always remains the 
same ; first, he formulates a general outline, 
then he inserts the description of his charac- 
ters, next he adds a pen-picture of the scenes 
through which his hero passes ; and thus, out 
of the inchoate mass of notes and reflections, 
the story gradually takes definite shape. Once 
£niihed, it has no further interest for its 



author, who dares not even turn its pages, lest 
he be overwhelmed by its shortcomings. " I 
seldom find just what 1 am seeking, either in 
plot, development, or style of words," he once 
remarked to a friend. *' I kill myself working, 
but I never succeed ih carrying out my idea. 
I am always dissatisfied." — Paris Letter in 
Providence Journal. 
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To Keep Envelopes from Bursting. — Some- 
times when a folded manuscript crowds its en- 
velope a little, it is a good idea to clip the 
corners of the envelope a sixteenth of an inch 
after it is sealed, to keep it from bursting when 
the envelope is subjected to pressure in the 
mail and the air in the folded manuscript 
seeks some way to escape. If the corners of 
the envelope are slightly clipped, the air will 
escape through the openings thus made, and 
no harm is done when the envelope is squeezed. 
Of course the envelope must be of reasonably 
strong paper, or clipping the corners will do 
more harm than good. j. t. h. 

RocHB!(TBR, Minn. 
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Embrnon Sixty Ybars Aktrr. — II. John Jsy Chap- 
man. Atlantic ( 3S c. ) for February 

Chrrrpl'l VLsTaRDAVs ( Reminiscences. ) Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Atlantic ( jH c. ) for February. 

Rbcoli.bctiok» op Samurl Ix>vbr nv His Dai'i.htbr. 
Illustrated. Fanny Schmid. Century ( 38 c. ) for February. 

A Boy 1 K.nrw ( Autobiography. ) — III. Laurence Hut- 
ton, at. Sickolat ( aS c ) for February. 

William Hamilton (Wrson. Illustrated. John Cole- 
man Adam*. Nrttf England Magaxine ( »8 c. ) for February. 

Hrrrrrt SfRscRR; Thr Man and Hi% Work. Profes* 
sor Willum Henry Hudson. A^^Utans* Pa^ulnr Science 
Monthly ( 5^ c. Hor February. 

Maria Mitchhll. With portrait. A^^tto^kt* Popular 
Sci*nc€ Sftmtkiy ( 53 c. ) for February. 

CoNi.MR&sioNAL RBfoRTRR.s. John Howard White. Hcmt 
Uagaunt (13 c.) for February. 
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CoMPOSEKs AND " Artistbs.*' Rcv. H. R. HaweU. 
/^<tr/rr'i ( 38 c ) for February. 

Ths Nkw Memoirs or Edward Gibson. Frederic Har- 
risen. Forum ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Pos'sOriNioN OP "Thb Raitbm." Joel Benton. Forum 
( a8 c ) for February. 

Thb Making op the Biblb. Illustrated. H. J. W. 
Dam. AfcClurt^s Magazitu ( 13 c. ) for February. 

Washington Irving. Illustrated. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Bookman (33 c.) for Febnury. 

W. D. HowBLLs. Harry Thurston Peck. With portrait. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for February. 

Browning and thb Larger Public. (The Significance 
of Browning's Message. Dean Farrar. Browning as the Poet 
of the Plain People. F. Herbert Stead.) Revuw 0/ Rrvinvi 
( sS c. ) for February. 

Rudyard KiruNG. Illustrated. Charles D. Lanier. 
Revirw 0/ Revinrs ( 28 c ) for February. 

Gbnbrai. Frakcis a. Walker. Illustrated. Joseph 
Jansen Spencer and Davis R. Dewey. Review 0/ Reviews 
( aS c. ) for Febr\ur>'. 

RUDtMBNTARV SUGGBSTIONS POR BEGINNERS IN STORY 

Writing. £. F. Andrews. Cosmc^litan (13 c. ) for 
February. 

Cokvru.ht and Rbproduction of Photographs. Walter 
.Strange. American Journal 0/ Photography (j8 c. ) for 
January. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 



Miss Lilian Whiting is going to write the 
authorized biography of Kate Field. 

John Sergeant Wise, author of " Doomed : 
An Autobiography of a Dog/' is a son of ex- 
Governor VV^ise of Virginia. 

Julian Hawthorne is going to India to make 
a thorough study of the plague and famine 
there. He is sent by John Brisben Walker, of 
the Cosmopolitan. 

In 1865 four lads occupied the same room on 
the ground floor of the first division of Cadet 
Barracks at West Point. Since then they have 
made their names more or less well known in 
current American literature. They are Cap- 
tain Charles King, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
John Brisben Walker, and Richard Henry 
Savage. 

It is remarkable that poets do not take the 
early Indian wars as a constant theme for 
dramas. One writer who has done so is Alfred 
A. Furman of New Jersey, who in 1894 pub- 
lished '^ Philip of Pokanoket, An Indian 
Drama." Besides Phillip, eighteen other 
Indians are represented in it, among them 
Wootonekanuske and Metacomet, wife and 
son of the ^e»t warrior. 



An American edition of the Expositor^ 
edited in England by Dr. Nicoll, is now pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead, & Co. Rev. Charles- 
Cuthbert Hall, D.D., is the American editor. 

The Literary Review is a new BostOD 
monthly. The first issue is dated January 15. 

The Reflectory an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine devoted especially to the West and South, 
will be started in Kansas City about March i, 
by Mrs. Homer W. Case. 

Current Thought, "a magazine of individual 
opinion and research,** has been started by the 
Continental Publishing Company in New York. 
The first number has a single paper, ** Mental 
Training," by William George Jordan, with a 
frontispiece portrait of the author. 

Arthur T. Vance has succeeded William 
Mill Butler as editor of the Home Magazine^ 
of Binghamton, N. V. Mr. Vance has been 
associate editor and literary critic. 

With the issue of January 15, the Chap-Book 
(Chicago) is enlarged to the size of the Eng- 
lish weekly reviews. 

The sheriff sold out the effects of the Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company, at No. 64 Fifth 
avenue, New York, January 1 3, for $2,300. Since 
then the Humboldt Library of New York has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $20,000, to 
buy and sell scientific works. The directors are 
M. M. Dawson, New York; W. H. Swatton, 
Arlington, N. J. ; H. W. Lee, Brooklyn. 

AppUtons* Popular Science Monthly for 
February opens with an account of ** Herbert 
Spencer: The Man and His Work," by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Hudson, who was at one 
time intimately associated with the philosopher 
of evolution in his literary labors. The ac- 
count explains the leading principles of ** Spen- 
cer's Synthetic Philosophy,'* of which the tenth 
and concluding volume has recently been 
issued, and tells under what conditions this 
great work has been brought to completion. 

J. T. Headley died at Newburg, N. Y., Janu- 
ary 16, aged eighty three. 

Sir Isaac Pitman died at Bath, England, 
January 22, aged eighty-three. 

Mrs. Margaret Hungerford ( " The Duchess ** > 
died at Bandon, Ireland, January 24. 
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PRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK. 

If a brief maxim were to be printed for the 
general use of beginners in the newspaper 
world, — one that might be tacked over the desk 
of each new writer, so that it should be con- 
stantly before the eye, — it could hardly take a 
better or more direct form than: "Keep out of 
libel suits." 

*' Be accurate, above all things, be accurate,** 
is another version, narrower and milder. 

The warning with its hint of damages is the 
more practical, concrete, and of wider reach. 
It is not long since some of the large papers 
in New England had to pay all the way from 
Si, 000 to $7,000 for printing about 250 words. 
The dispatch was transmitted to all these 
papers from a small town through the 
medium of a general news agency. The man 
who sent the dispatch was a man who had 
seen several years of service, and the news 
agency for eight years had never sent to its 
constituents a dispatch that had caused any 
such trouble. The reported shortage, though 
not actual, was probable on its face. No re- 
traction was asked for. These things made no 
difference in court, owing to the peculiar libel 
law of Massachusetts. 

So there is a very practical, and, if no other, 
j)ttrely '* business,** reason for the young man 



who starts out to work for the newspapers to 
get things especially right — a matter of dollars 
an'l cents to his employer, and most certainly 
to him — for above all things an office has little 
use for a writer whose reports have to be fol- 
lowed by a straggling trail of corrections. It 
is fashionable in various quarters habitually to 
condemn the newspaper for "never getting 
things right,** but I have yet to find any place 
where, considering the time and opportunity, a 
more rigid and constant demand for correctness 
is made than in the newspaper. And when all 
the elements which may contribute to inaccur- 
acy are considered, reaching all the way from 
the eye-witness to the proofreader himself, the 
results day by day, week by week, and year by 
year are nothing short of remarkable. 

The growth and increase of the newspaper 
press of the country in sixty years to nearly 
2,500 dailies is perhaps as good evidence as can 
be given of the acceptance in general of their 
trustworthiness to their readers. And a simple 
test of the smallest of the obstacles in the way 
to this end may be secured at any time by any 
one who will ask two of his acquaintances to 
describe or report any conversation that they 
have heard, or any event of any duration, into 
which more than one person has entered, of 
which they have been eye-witnesses. 

Thus, of course, we find the best reporter on 
the staff generally the best observer, the one 
who has begun by insisting on seeing all he 
could or hearing all he could, and the essentials 
of reproducing the facts accurately; and then 
has risen to observing with imagination and his 
whole experience to aid him. The gift of im- 
parting color to a news "story** is born, as a 
rule : but the power to see the details that con- 
stitute any scene can be cultivated. 

You need go no further than any football 
field for an example. The outsider on the 
benches sees only the football as it comes out 
of a scrimmage, under some one*s arrnvbatiK^ 
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practised football player has seen it pass from 
man to man, and has noted who helped make 
a hole for the runner, and who was blocking 
off at the same moment. He knows how to 
observe. 

In the same way, such a man as Julian Ralph, 
watching with nervous intensity the seething 
mass that in the huge shed of rough hemlock 
nominated Mr. Cleveland for president a second 
time, in July, 1892, at Chicago, picked out 
with his eye man for man, noted the enthusiast 
here rushing from group to group, the sleek 
New Yorker, the rotund Pennsylvania German, 
the gawky farmer, then the hurried conferences 
of the Whitney-itcs here, the excited retorts of 
Tammany men beyond, the rise of a Maine 
man under the banner of his state to cast the 
vote of his men, the flicker of swaying gas jets 
over the whole scene. In that way, by heaping 
detail upon detail, with quick comment upon 
the whole, he gave the readers of the New York 
Sun as vivid a sense of the scene as they could 
have gained if they had been there. They 
really saw more — for he knew how to look for 
them. He had learned the faces of the leading 
men by years in public life in Albany, New 
York, Washington. He knew how, touch by 
touch, the small things make the background, 
and interwove the gallery shout, the bursts of 
singing, the rush of telegraph boys. Such 
occasions are rare, and the strain on even so 
magnificently equipped a man in telling the 
story is great. But in lesser incidents lies the 
same practice, though it never bring the re- 
porter to one of these great party gatherings. 

If he is learning to observe well (and I am 
taking it for granted that if he has an A. B. he 
has devoted himself to languages, especially 
English, history, and political science), he is 
asking himself questions and getting the 
answers with all his energy. If he has been 
put to work on a railroad accident, he is not 
content with the fact that the train was derailed 
and a list of the wounded. He is studying the 
track and interviewing the railroad workers, 
noting the switches, and asking the conductor 
and passengers so many questions that he is 
regarded as a nuisance, but when he gets back 
to the office and is cross-examined in a nervous 
fire of queries by his city editor, he goes ofif to 



his desk to write with the knowledge that he 
has information on every point his superior 
could suggest. 

He gets a step higher when he goes, as one 
young man did, to a meeting of a board of alder- 
men, not long ago, in Boston. A revised set 
of city ordinances comes up. There is a dis- 
position evident to crowd it through. One 
member quickly but firmly stands in the way, 
and action upon the ordinances goes over until 
the next meeting. 

The other reporters are content with noting 
the course of business. He does not stop 
there. His imagination shows itself. He goes 
under the surface of the meeting. **Why.^" 
he says. *' What is the secret of this dispute.** ** 
He gets the ordinances, as reported. They 
contain provision for an increase of salary for 
three city officials, and very quietly put in, too. 
There was a cat in the meal worth looking for» 
and in the morning he hears welcome words of 
commendation for his sharpened knack of true 
reporter's imagination. 

If he is in police work for his paper, his 
faculty works, perhaps, almost in a detective 
bent. Russell Sage, the banker, was a good 
deal shaken up, in his office on Wall street, one 
day in 1892, by a dynamite bomb that killed the 
man who dropped it, after a request for a mil- 
lion. Dozens of reporters went to work on the 
affair. The crank was unknown for two days. 
Then a young man who had picked up a 
trousers button of a peculiar shape took up 
the task. He took the button patiently and 
persistently to one tailor after another until he 
was told that this button was certainly made in 
Boston. Its shape settled this. Then over to 
Boston he went, and to every tailor there, until 
the right man was reached. The bit of cloth 
hanging to the button next comes in play. 
** Who among your customers had trousers 
of this material ? ** A young broker. The 
searcher calls at his office, finds he has been 
absent a week. Then he finds his way to the 
young man's home in Somerville, where anx- 
ious relatives hear the tracing of the facts. 
They go with the reporter to the morgue in 
New York, and poor crazy Norcross is identic 
fied by the wit and perseverance of an observ- 
ing reporter. 
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A keen faculty of observation led one Boston 
reporter, in 1890, while studying the front of 
the new public library, then in process of erec- 
tion, to catch a peculiar feature of the inscrip- 
tions. Up and down, over columns of names, 
graven in the stone, of men of all nations and 
ages who have made themselves famous for 
learning, his eye ran. One began 

Moses 
• Cicero 

Kalidasa 
Isocrates 
Milton 

Then his eye ran down the initials of the names. 
An odd grouping? Yes. Read them over again, 
as in an acrostic — MCKIM. '*McKim" is 
the result. McKim, name of a leading archi- 
tect, one of the designers of the building. He 
looked further, to read 

Mozart 
Euclid 
/Eschylus 
Dante— MEAD. 

Wren 

Herrick 

Irving 

Titian 

Erasmus — WHITE. 

** McKim, Mead, and White" had been en- 
graven on the front, a most extraordinary ar- 
rangement, defying history and philosophy alike 
^the device, it was said, of a clerk. The 
whole city smiled, and the order of arrange- 
ment was changed to one more logical and less 
of an advertisement. 

Generally, I said, the best reporter is the 
best observer. Always the best reporter is 
the man who is at the same time a firsi-class 
observer, and capable of seizing as he writes 
the essentials and the features, crowding minor 
points into a mass, grouping the whole so that 
the reader not only finds all his questions 
answered, but finds different elements receiv- 
ing their proper share of importance. 

There used to be a rule on the Springfitld 
Republican, handed down from the elder 
Bowles, and as good to-day as ever, to tell the 
heart of the whole story at once, then proceed 
with what elaboration is necessary. First 
facts, plenty of facts, till head and note-book 
overflow with material, a seasoning of imagina- 
tion, and a crisp, terse style, with no slang and 



few polysyllables, and the combination is the 
best news writing of the day, and all that is 
needed. Rhetoric or so-called ** fine writing '* 
is a drag and a hindrance. 

The young man anxious to get on in practi* 
cal newspaper work studies men, places, news- 
papers. He dives into making acquaintances^ 
if he is wise, pushing, perhaps, even for those 
which do not come easily, schooling himself by 
attention and effort of memory to retain them 
when once secured. With every acquaintance 
he has a fresh source of news, a fresh ally in 
some future time — maybe a time of urgency. 
This man he may meet in twenty-four hours^ 
possibly not for twenty-four months, but if he 
has put himself on a straightforward and gen- 
tlemanly footing, when he makes the sight 
draft for information it is promptly honored. 
Particularly is this the case in dealing with 
public men. They have learned, by long ex- 
perience, to trust frankly and freely, and the 
high standard of discretion and good faith 
among working news-gatherers ( broken in the 
rarest instances, and the offenders punished 
with bitter contempt in the ranks when broken) 
leads them to extend their confidence continu- 
ally further. 

Senator Conkling used to say that he had 
trusted with perfect freedom every reporter 
who had come to him, and that only once in 
his whole career had he been mistaken. While 
in Washington myself nearly ten years ago, I 
found friends in the United States senate 
chamber who made it easy for me to under- 
stand, through their meaning answers, negative 
or indirect, to a confidential catechism, just 
what had gone on inside the executive session 
and behind the locked and guarded doors. 

Then good comradeship may count for much. 
No man ever typified this better than the Wall- 
street broker who said to his friend, the re- 
porter : '* I didn^t fail until after the evening 
papers went to press, so that you could have 
it all to yourself in the morning. Come around 
in an hour or so and Til give you the figures.'* 

But the reporter does not limit himself to 
those of high degree socially or politically. As 
Kipling philosophizes in ** Brugglesmith " : The 
wise man makes allies among the police and 
hansoms, so that friends spring up from the 
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round house and the cab rank, and even his 
offences become triumphal processions. 

The wise man studies the other newspapers 
also, not perhaps in search of models of style, 
for especially if he is a college-bred man or one 
of any reading, he looks elsewhere for his mas- 
ters of English. But he does look to his rivals 
to see where he might have done better, or to 
carry on that knowledge of the city in which he 
works, which teaches him who is who, what is 
what, and where is where, in the town. The 
map habit is upon him for a time, and he fills 
his mind with shortcuts and odd helps to quick 
transportation. 

There was the Bard well's ferry accident on 
the Fitchburg road iu 1886. Hints of it first 
came into the Boston newspaper offices about 
II o'clock on the night of a holiday. Re- 
porters were hurried to the station to get all 
the news the officials had there. One of them 
in particular had orders not to go up the line, 
the night editor insisting that no train could 
get to the scene of the accident early enough 
to allow any one to telegraph back the details 
in time for the morning paper. 

When the station was reached by the pant- 
ing group that had run down from Newspaper 
row, hot on the scent of what promised to be 
such a disaster, they met bluff old John Adams, 
now dead, giving all his own energies to get- 
ting out a wrecking train, and in no mood to 
stop to communicate news. He had it all in 
his possession, and it would have been as use- 
ful to argue with him as with Bunker-hill monu- 
ment that loomed up in the darkness near by. 
He must take the train to get the facts. So he 
did. 

The reporters got aboard, every man. The 
wrecking train got under way, and then, in the 
dim light as it rushed on, Superintendent 
Adams gave out all that had come to him on 
the special wires of the road. 

Just as he finished his simple but graphic 
statement, the train slowed down, and came to 
a standstill for a moment; it was at the old 
** Know-nothing " crossing, just where the tracks 
of three roads met at grade in Charlestown. 

The reporter ordered not to go up the road 
was off in an instant, waving his hand to the 
rest amd walking back to the office, where his 



notes were written out with great fullness. 

The wires from the western part of the state 
brought almost nothing, the accident was so 
far from any office of size, and the wreck was 
so bad. The reporters who stayed on the train 
did not get anything back until the next day's 
afternoon paper. So that was a time when it 
paid to know about that railroad crossing, and 
to remember in season that trains had to stop 
there. What would have happened #f Mr. 
Adams had not begdn to talk as promptly as 
he did? I have never inquired of the man who 
took this chance. 

If the beginner has a taste for politics, it is 
probably most fortunate for his future. All in 
all, his promotion is probably more rapid than 
in almost any other field. In the making of all 
newspapers the political writer plays a leading 
part. City politics, state politics, national poli- 
tics are closely linked. Knowledge of one 
leads to another, and all contribute to fit the 
worker to deal intelligently with men and poli- 
tics, in the way that pleases the editorial page. 
The contact is natural. No schooling is better 
for practical work inside than the actual study 
of the political machinery and machines out- 
side — the procedure at city hall, legislature, 
congress, the men. It demands unwearying 
vigilance, tact, discretion, persistence. The re- 
wards are as pleasant and large. The " special " 
political correspondent, too, is right in the line 
of promotion for foreign or war correspondence, 
for missions of peculiar tact, discretion, and 
acquaintance. Hard work is not everything. 
The knack counts. And woe to the blunderer ! 

One spring morning in 1888, a New York 
paper, fond of doing things by the job lot, 
shipped over a car-load of reporters to Wash- 
ington, with blanket instructions to "interview 
congress." 

One young man, possibly summoned in for 
the emergency from Hoboken, found a block 
of senators as his share. Securing the atten- 
tion of one grave-faced, quiet gentleman, who 
looks like the late archbishop of Canterbury, 
he began, after stating his errand : — 

** Your name, please, sir ? " 

** Gorman." 

" State ? " 

" Maryland." 
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" Politics ? " 

" Sir ! ! " And the interview ended with 
marked abruptness, as the famous Democrat's 
clerical brow frowned in disgust. The bent 
in newspaper work of that interviewer lay un- 
doubtedly in some other field. 

** A good deal about the reporter," some one 
is doubtless saying. Yes ; the reporter is the 
mainspring of the paper. It is a newspaper in 
a void without his efforts. He receives sug- 
gestions, hints, advice, assignments, in many 
degrees, but it is he who goes out and gets the 
news. His paper largely is a success in pro- 
portion as he and his comrades succeed in 
getting it. The connection between him and 
his city editor is very close. He gets three- 
quarters of the time what he. is instructed to 
get, and these instructions come from the city 
editor, — or his pipe. There are, perhaps, city 
editors in various parts of this country not 
addicted to the use of a short briar, but they 
must be few. Some mysterious condition 
seems to link the two, and there are days when 
this pipe is, as one might say, a very good 
barometer of the news, just as it blazes or 
smoulders. They used to tell a story of Amos 
Cummings, M. C when he was city editor of 
the New York Sun, to the effect that he 
looked out of the window one dark and gloomy 
day and remarked significantly: — 

•*This is a murder day ! " 

" A what } " 

** A murder day," said Cummings in an owl- 
ish fashion. 

" Superstitious, eh ? " said one of the younger 
members of the staff. 

** Not a bit of it, my boy ; it's philosophy." 

•* Don't see it.'* 

'* 1 have come to believe," said Cummings, 
*' that certain kinds of days breed certain kinds 
of crime. A sullen day like this puts many 
men in bad humor. They feel morose, and, 
especially if they are loafing, are likely to take 
a glass of something. Kain comes and the 
saloons grow crowded. They remain and 
drink. This leads to hot tempered quarrels, 
and eventually to an affray more or less fatal." 

A man who can *' feel " what is going to hap- 
pen in some such way, possibly uncanny at 
times, but from an intensely practical study of 



men and things, has acquired the something 
which makes an exceptional city editor. It is 
the '* nose for news " highly developed, and by 
no means let it be understood that such intuition 
succeeds only with brawls or unpleasantness. 
The epigram of Editor McCullagh of the SU 
Louis Globt'Dimocraty — in which he said that 
the newspaper of the first class was the one 
which always managed to know where hades 
was going to break loose next, and always had 
a reporter on the spot, — oftenest used to sum- 
marize this gift, — has, it is true, something of 
the same color. But the unexpected, the thing 
chiefly sought, lies in a hundred places outside 
the region of the illegal. There the city editor 
must look. 

If a great deal in real estate is suddenly con- 
summated, he is expected to have a man near by 
before the ink is dry on the forfeiture papers. If 
the mayor suddenly decides to drop a head of a 
department for inefficiency, the demand upon the 
city editor is that he should have had so strong 
an impression that incompetency existed as to 
give the public the details of the mismanage- 
ment at once. So in the stock market, the 
field of science and discovery, athletics, or even 
earthquakes, one might say half in earnest, 
there is a murmur of mild surprise through the 
office, if "we did not have a man there " — 
whatever the occurrence. 

That this sweeping demand is so often met, 
to the eye of the observer, calls for the most 
painstaking system, and intense activity and 
thoughtfulness in following up things that 
would seem absurd, amusing, to the casual 
observer. The beginning lies in a vigilant 
watch of all known centres and sources of 
news. This enables the paper first to reach 
and give to the public the expected and the 
announced events, in themselves a large part of 
the day's happenings, but in their treatment the 
least disturbing. These are followed through 
reporters of all the courts, the city hall, the 
state house, the custom house, police head- 
quarters, offices of all public officials, the hotel 
registers, the theatres, the wharves, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the real estate, fruit, leather 
and stock exchanges, the other business cen- 
tres, the churches, even the signal service head- 
quarters. 
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lo most of these the work is over at sunset, 
but in others, such as the docks, hotels, police 
headquarters, the work often runs until three 
o^clock in the morning, beginning promptly 
again by seven or eight. This can be accom- 
plished only by two sets of workers, the divid- 
ing line being usually about 4 P. M., after the 
evening papers have put to press their latest 
** extras." 

In the large cities now, also, much of this 
pre-arranged work at these fixed news centres 
is carried out by central press associations, 
which furnish the happenings of the day in 
manifold to all subscribers. This not only 
decreases the burden of the expense that would 
be entailed if each newspaper kept a man in 
each place, but enables the city editor to place 
his best men daily in the best places where 
occurs the unexpected, known in newspaper 
vernacular as ** live " news. 

From one of the courts, for instance, comes 
the information, perhaps, that a certain case 
has assumed new and striking features. There 
is no further reliance upon the manifold report 
from that place for that day. One of the best 
staff writers is dispatched to deal with the day 
in that court. 

Again the city editor runs his eye rapidly 
over a long list of hotel arrivals. The name, 
perhaps, of a cabinet official meets it. 

•* Mr. Jones," he says, calling a reporter, 
^'Secretarv Blank is at the Adams House. 
Please interview him, getting in particular his 
views upon the workings of the recent cruise 
of the North Atlantic squadron." 

A third man is rushed off to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of a banking house, just 
briefly bulletined by the news bureau, and a 
fourth to verify a suspicious-looking statement 
which the telegraph editor has received, relat- 
ing to a man of prominence in the city. 

These are bits of off-hand work, suggested 
by occurrences of the hour, and other men are 
working out the entries in the b*g assignment 
book, paged to run through the year and show- 
ing day by day to what work each reporter is 
assigned. The mere preparation of this ledger 
is in the largest cities the work of one or even 
two men. It is their duty to read with the 
<r/osest cure sUl the loczl neirspapers, cutting 



out every announcement of every coming event 
or any article that indicates a further chapter 
in any news development. These are filed 
either in pigeonholes or envelopes, so that the 
city editor sitting down the afternoon before- 
hand knows in a moment whether meetings of 
all sorts, contests, arrivals of ships and eclipses, 
sermons, court trials, parades, are to occur 
within the next twenty-four hours. 

When the work of the day begins, the nfuiie 
of one of the staff has been written on a slip of 
paper. The event he is to report is descrit>ed, 
and he has more or less detailed instructions 
as to the length of the article expected of him. 

Thus the city editor has scores of keen eyes 
looking for him everywhere, ears listening like- 
wise. But his own faculties must not only keep 
pace with them, but ahead of them. 

Intuition comes into play. A small item, for 
instance, concerning the great number of epis- 
copal visits made by one of the bishops is 
printed in the papers one day. Two days after- 
ward another small item says that the bishop 
has quite a severe cold. The city editor stops 
a second and remembers. Overwork, severe 
cold. Is not the bishop in danger.' He quietly 
sends to see the bishop^s physician that even- 
ing. He is out — at the house of his patient. 
The word is given to wait and go again. A little 
more patient, careful inquiry, and it is learned 
after midnight that the beloved man has gone 
to a fuller life, and so suddenly as to shock his 
whole diocese. 

A small paragraph is published of the strange 
appearance of a cow received at such and such 
stockyards in the suburbs. A hurried consul- 
tation of the office library follows. One man 
is sent to the cattle commission, and another 
to the yards, and inside of twenty-four hours a 
thorough article and quarantine against all herds 
in certain sections, a positive change of trade 
for a time, follow the quick investigation. 

Constant practice in noting how one event 
leads to another, of watching one chapter of 
human experience develop unerringly from 
similar circumstances, strengthen this intuitive 
sense, so strong in the watchful news-seeker 
that he often seems to know just what was 
going to happen, even before the reporter sent 
to find out verifies the fact that it has happened. 
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The city editor must be quick in devising 
methods. Not long ago a notable murder trial 
was in progress in Boston. Crowds jammed 
the courtrroom and corridors, so that passage 
to and from the scene of the trial was well-nigh 
impossible. The jury went out, and the masses 
of excited waiters grew even denser. The 
afternoon papers waited moment by moment 
for the verdict, each eager to "get it on the 
street first," as the saying is. AH had men in 
the court. But one city editor had more. He 
had a chain of reporters, like those almost of 
old fire-bucket days, from the jury box to a 
telephone on a floor below. So the very sec- 
ond the verdict was out of the foreman's mouth, 
it was passed from man to man, and the re- 
porter at the telephone had given the word to 
his office long before the others could struggle 
through the crowd to the street, then to the 
office. Though near at hand, even a telegraph 
instrument, which had been set in the corridor, 
was distanced, because the man who was to 
supply it with news was distanced. 

In a desk editor or a copy reader this " nose 
for news " or intuition, when keen, leads the 
newspaper worker, quickly looking over the 
manuscript, or sheet of telegraphic news, to 
seize its chief point of importance, squeeze out 
the superfluous language, crystallize this point 
in sharp, catchy headlines that shall compel the 
reader's attention. Often, if he is dealing with 
the work of a dull reporter, he has fairly to 
stand the story on its head to bring it to the 
public right-end foremost, in its true propor- 
tion and true setting. He may very likely have 
to add something from an invaluable set of 
clippings filed away, recalling incidents thai 
have led up to this crisis, or identifying some 
of the chief figures. 

Again, in the day or night editor, as the men 
who give the place to different articles in the 
paper are called, the news sense dictates a 
choice of the most striking or important news 
for the first page of the paper, and of smaller 
headlines or even smaller type for the events 
of minor importance. 

To be sure, different standards of import- 
ance prevail in different offices, and when a 
prize fight is "good stuff'* in one, a debate in 
the Reichstag or a ruling on the tariff may be 



esteemed higher elsewhere. But each day or 
night editor knows the drift in the home office, 
and on this theory from 2 P. M. to 3 P. M. or 
2 A. M. to 3 A. M. he keeps cool through all 
the rush, puts eight columns into space for 
three, and gets the forms to the stereotyper, so 
as to escape the rumble of wrath from the 
press-room ^- this, too, in spite of the unfortu- 
nate habit of the most surprising piece of news 
of the day in arriving just twelve minutes before 
the schedule time for ** closing up." 

The managing editor must look abroad, as 
the city editor looks about home. He deals 
out his instructions often over the telegraph 
wires. When a convention comes along, the 
paper must be prepared to give the biography 
in extenso of any possible candidates, or 
shrewdly outline their policies. The manag- 
ing editor must think ahead of the news every- 
where, and think for pictorial publication as 
well as text. If a French ministry is tipped 
over by the eccentric sea-saw of the volatile 
Parisian politician, it is his business to see old 
and new properly contrasted and labelled ; the 
old *' buried " with due honor, the new inaugu- 
rated with equal readiness. 

Strikes that may spread, a link of railroad in 
some odd corner of the country that suddenly 
is bought or sold and completes some new 
system, — the topography of other ciiies, the 
authorities on given subjects in one section of 
the country or the whole country, the quick 
relating of one thing to another, give him 
opi)ortunities desired. The rise of the inter- 
view has been followed by the demand that he 
shall be familiar with the best sources of opin- 
ion and how to reach them, for opinions are 
news nowadays. Half his effort is thinking 
ahead of the news. 

The biographies of all notables in all coun- 
tries that are kept filed in all the ''libraries" 
of the large newspapers are a great reliance 
here, a thing which somehow strikes the out- 
side public as amusing, especially when re- 
ferred to in the vernacular as "obituary " mat- 
ter. Hut it is certainly not an amusing thing 
to have a great man die at 2 A. M., or to see 
a ministry fall at some such early hour of the 
day, without having at hand adequate material 
for outlining the careers of the men concerK\ft.<L. 
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Thinking out the news is of prime importance, 
as much as ''thinking ahead of the news." 
Perhaps the case that lives greenest in news- 
paper memories is the work of the managing 
editor of the New York Tribune^ who out of a 
few meagre bulletins of the great Boston fire of 
1872 built up by sheer executive genius a state- 
ment of the firms burned out that no New York 
paper equalled and few Boston papers sur- 
passed. The New York papers had good re- 
porters at work, but the fire had destroyed the 
wires. The early evening bulletins had luckily 
outlined the fire district. That furnished 
enough, for the Tribune had the latest copy of 
the Boston directory, and with a blue pencil on 
the map, and thirty reporters checking street 
numbers and names, a list was made up that 
failed only when removals or failures had 
occurred. 

An incident related by the veteran cor- 
respondent, *' Holland," adds another case. 

A few years ago a New York editor read a 
brief cable dispatch stating that the stock of an 
American corporation, which proposed to refine 
sugar by an electric process, had suddenly 
fallen to a very low figure in the London 
market. The editor had only a few days before 
heard some intimation that this company was 
doing some mysterious work. The public had 
been attracted by its prospectus. The claim 
was that a method had been discovered of pro- 
ducing loaf sugar, or granulated, almost in- 
stantly from raw sugar and by a secret process 
of electricity. Persons were invited to see the 
operation. Those who went to the mills saw 
dirty brown, earthy-looking sugar poured into a 
receptacle and apparently delivered a few mo- 
ments later as the white crystals of granulated 
sugar which we use upon our table. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars were invested in the 
securities of this corporation. The commer- 
cial world which deals in sugar was wondering 
whether this process was not to revolutionize 
the making of the refined product. 

The editor held that cable dispatch, thinking 
deeply about the news it contained, and was 
then persuaded that behind it lay concealed the 
story of a gigantic swindle. He summoned a 
keen willed, clear-headed reporter, stated to 
the reporter as a fact what was merely a sur- 



mise, and directed him to make investigatioDS. 
That was at ten o'clock in the morning. At 
three that afternoon the newspaper with which 
this editor was associated published a page, 
giving in detail the story of the electric sugar 
refining swindle, and it was the sensation of the 
day. The editor's intuition was correct, and 
some of those who were engaged in this swindle 
were afterward convicted of felony. 

The managing editor maps out most of the 
"campaigns," so-called, when the controlling 
forces of the paper in council decide to oppose 
this or that ring, or to attempt to break up 
improper or corrupt practices in city or state. 
Here is a task that calls for resource and per- 
sistence. The beginning is made only after a 
wealth of facts is secured; then comes the 
steady attack day by day. It is written, no 
doubt, in the law of compensation, that these 
cases do not arise every day. 

But, working in such a way, the newspaper 
press of the country has accomplished vast 
good. The breaking of the Tweed ring is the 
great example ; but trusts have been forced to 
change methods, shams have been opened to 
air and sunlight, and adulteration crushed out, 
rascals brought to justice, by continuous ham- 
mering. Publicity means so much. Tt is the 
exposure of the crooked record, or the punish- 
able act, the doubtful or corrupt vote, that the 
criminal, the swindler, the doubtful public char- 
acter, the shady person^ or evil-doer of any 
vicious antecedents, fears. 

If his crime, his **deal," can pass unnoticed, 
unpublished, he feels safe. It is when the 
reporters begin to hunt for the facts and tell 
them, that he shivers or thinks of flight. 

It is the business of the newspaper — a duty 
it owes human society — to deal with crime as 
the black and ugly thing it is, and in every ac- 
cent to emphasize its brutal and vicious nature. 
That this can be done effectively, thousands of 
newspapers to-day testify, and their testimony 
can be reinforced from the mouths of police 
officials of years of standing, or magistrates of 
equal experience. It was no less a man than 
Andrew D. White, who, contrasting the two 
in an address on the growth of crime not long 
ago, put in parallel the work of the newspaper 
press in this direction and that of the courts, 
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and declared that the newspaper did more to re- 
preM crime, and that the weak judge or jury 
was far more responsible for the increase. 

It is hard to decide how any one case shall 
be treated, and the desire to be merciful so 
often leads to being gulled that a cynical view 
of man is easily bred. Take a personal in- 
stance. Toward eleven one night, a gray- 
haired man, former member of the governor's 
staff, who had been speculating in oil and had 
robbed his employers, came to the office. He 
begged and pleaded, vowed that restitution 
would surely be made, dwelt on his army ser- 
vice, and talked pathetically of his wife. 

It was his one chance, he said, and he was 
going to take it nobly. He was sure that no 
other paper had the facts. It seemed heartless 
to print them. 

The colonel seemed more heartless the next 
' day, when we found he had taken this one 
chance and run off to Canada, leaving both 
family and employers in the lurch. 

In a live newspaper office no element of 
strength counts more than the esprit du corps. 
In Barriers story. Bob Angus, the young 
Scotchman just inducted into the office of the 
SilchtsUr Mirror^ says to Kirker, the city 
editor: "The paper seems to be well con- 
ducted." 

**The worst conducted in England," says 
Kirker cheerfully. Angus asks how the Mir- 
ror compares with the Argus, **Thcy have 
six reporters to our three ; but we do double 
work and beat them/' 

A flash of the newspaper spirit is here. Not 
blind to the faults or deficiencies of equipment 
of the journal which he is serving, the born 
newspaper worker is devoted to the task of his 
paper — ready to shoulder any duty, irksome or 
dangerous. The fascination of the work once 
in the veins seems always to clin^ the^e. 

A variety of elements combine to make up 
the fascination — the excitement, the perpetual- 
ness with which something new turns up, suit- 
, ing admirably one trait of the American ; the 
opportunity for daily competition : the liking 
for quick appreciation; the tie of comradeship 
that binds the members of one force. One of 
the large offices in a large city, where changes 
We not so frequent, is more like a club in at- 



mosphere than an3rthing else. The members 
of the force are keen critics. Good work by 
one is recognized by all, but there is scant 
attention to slovenly at careless writing. If 
well guided by the superior, this is a constant 
force for improvement, and shows itself cer- 
tainly in the paper, smile though the rhetoric 
professor may at the proposition. 

But too much of this is of the roseate sort. 
There are drawbacks, and difficulties, and 
rough spots in many places. The life is 
irregular, the work incessant in its demands. 
" There are no old newspaper men, ** and '* the 
average term of a night editor is three years," 
are old sayings that condense a great amount 
of cruel truth. The pay is not always adequate, 
though far better and fairer than it was ten or 
twenty years ago. The rush and grinding of 
the day, kept up for long, blunt any ability to 
do any real literary work. The very conditions 
of the work emphasize its superficial and ephem- 
eral nature. The strain leads many a journal- 
ist into Bohemian habits that wreck him ; or, 
after a term of years that have bound him to 
his work, he is suddenly dropped, and he seems 
almost helpless to turn to any other field. 

But the spirit of the newspaper corps as a 
corps is one to be proud of. Loyalty is here if 
anywhere — not alone loyalty to the paper, but 
to the profession, and it is loyalty to the death, 
as many a heroic act in time of plague pent on 
exposure has testified, as many a silent, sure, 
honorable contest against wrong and for better 
laws and better enforcement of them, better 
citizenship, and better moral purpose, have tes- 
tified. There is from Portland to San Fran- 
cisco today, among the working body of every- 
day journalists, as much newspaper work, 
honest, true, eager, wholesome, and thoughtful 
for its own sake, as art for art's sake. Not 
always does it work out its own ideals. That 
it strives for them enthusiastically, that it puts 
its hand forth to do its best with its might, for 
pure love of it. utterly careless of recognition 
or other reward, and that it cherishes as a 
blessed memory what good it has done and 
whatever it may do for better thinking and 
better living, is the glory and honor of the 
guild. Herbert S. Under wood, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Shurt, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

The Writer ha^ never published a better 
or more helpful article than that on ** Practical 
Newspaper Work," in the present number, by 
Herbert S. Underwood, the managing editor of 
the Boston Daily Advertiser, In the line of 



Mr. Underwood's incidents to show that the 
best reporter is the one who has best trained 
his observing faculties, is a true newspaper 
story told in the Boston Post. There had been 
a suicide, the subject being a handsome and 
very finely dressed man. Nothing on his per- 
son gave the slightest clue to his identity. 
The tailor*s name was cut from the clothing 
and the trademark from his hat. The only 
article, besides clothing, found on the body was 
a pair of fine eyeglasses. The authorities had 
given up hope of finding the friends of the 
man, when the reporter, while examining the 
glasses, noticed that one of the lenses was of 
abnormal strength while its companion was sim- 
ply clear glass. The name of the optician was 
on the case, and the newsgatherer took the 
glasses to him. After carefully measuring the 
lens, the dealer called to mind the case, and a 
short search among his oculist's prescriptions 
revealed the name of the doctor who wrote it. 
From him the name of the suicide was easily 
obtained, and the reporter secured a ** scoop" 
for his paper. 






•* Begin your story in your first sentence" 
is good advice for every writer. The writer 
who invariablv follows it will never find him- 
self in the sad plight of the poet who moans in 
the March Harper^ s : — 

I tried to write a quatrain grand, 

A great thought to confine ; 
But when I got down to the thought, 

rd used up every line. 



The Philadelphia Inquirer spoke of "the 
Chop-Book " in its literary notes the other day. 



Professor Charles G. D. Roberts has ac- 
cepted a position on the editorial staff of the 
Illustrated American, yth\ch is steadily grow- 
ing in interest and value since Francis Bellamy 
became the editor. 



Some years ago the late Rev. Jonathan T. 
Crane, D. D., wrote a tract on popular amuse- 
ments, in which he condemned novel-reading 
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.as one of the vices of the age, and said to his 
readers: '*Ifyou have but little time for read- 
ing, spend none of it on works of fiction." 
This is interesting now that his name has won 
new lustre as that of the father of Stephen 
'Crane, the novelist. 



• ♦• 



There are plenty of yournals and Ledgers^ 
l)ut is there a paper in the country called the 
J^ay-book} And if not, why not? w. H. H. 



DEALING WITH EDITORS. 



Apropos of " An Australian Contributor's 
Blank,'* in the July number of The Writer, 
let me say that the form that I have found the 
•most convenient is as follows : — 

To THE Editor, ~Will you kindly mark the appropriate 
.pftrafraph, if the accompanyiog manuscript is unavailable ? 



We do not pay for &uch contributions. 

We have already accepted a similar contribution. 

We hare sufficient matter on hand at present. 

It is not appropriate for our publication. 

The subject is not acceptable. 

The literary quality is below our standard. 

It is too long. 

It is too short. 

We might accept it if it was revised. 

We shall be glad to examine other manuscripts if you care 



3. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8 

9- 

lO. 

to submit them. 



Editor, 



This will cover — typewritten, of course, — a 
sheet of manuscript paper 5>^ x8>^ inches, and 
can be easily renewed when the manuscript 
has been returned as *' unavailable.*' 

Leaving a space of an inch and a half at the 
top of the first page of my manuscript, for the 
editor's use in the event of its being accepted, 
I place before the article — story, e>say, or 
whatever 1 am submitting — these lines: — 

Manuscript contains 0,000 words The usual rate of pay* 
•HMOt is desired. Herewith find stamped addre^ed envelope. 
If not available, please return to — 

-followed by my full name and address in capi- 
tals that are plainly visible to the editor at first 
glance. 

I may incidentally remark that, having always 
paid careful attention to these matters of de- 
tail, I have never had a manuscript on the list 
^f " missing," of which many writers complain. 
And if a manuscript is returned, I always 
Iloow the reason why ; as there has never been 



an instance where the editor failed to check 
the line which applied to the refusal of his re- 
jection of the manuscript. 

Ida Miocham Strobridge, 

Humboldt, Nevada. 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



The Catholic Champion (New York) for 
February, in an editorial paragraph, says : — 

•' The Rev. Fr. , Superior of the Order of 1 

who had also expected to have been present, — ** 

The editors of the Champion are scholars 
and men of culture, but they credit the reverend 
father with too great expectations. He did 
not expect ** to have been present '*; he merely 
expected to be present. 

The Washington correspondent of the Bos* 
ton Herald i^W into the same pit when he said 
the other day that it was Mrs. McKinley's 
** wish and intention to have been present" at 
a certain banquet. Of course Mrs. McKinley's 
intention was to be present, whenever the 
proper time should come. This error is be- 
coming so common that it seems worth while 
to warn newspaper writers against it. 

H. L. R. 

Winchester, Mass. 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general Interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

(I.) Will you please tell me if this sentence 
is correct: '* If a man injures another, we are 
agreed that compensation is due the injured 
one." 

(2.) How would you pronounce "athletic"? 

J. A. H. 

[(I.) The sentence should be written : "If 
a man injure another, we are agreed that com- 
pensation is due to the injured one." 

(2.) In "athletic "all the vowels are short, 
and the accent is on the second syllable. — 
w. H. H. ] 

A COLLEGE PRESS CLUB 



The Colgate University Press Club has thirty 
students actively engaged in newspaper work. 
There is a room in Alumni Hall devoted to the 
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needs of the club. Here are found the most 
valuable aids for literary workers, prominent 
among which is a complete set of bound vol- 
umes of The Writer. Each year some promi- 
nent newspaper man gives a practical address 
before the club. 

W. W. Canfield, city editor of the Utica Ob- 
server^ delivered an address before the club on 
the evening of February ii. The subject of 
Mr. Caniield^s address was " Islands of News 
in Oceans of Ink.** From first to last his ad- 
dress was a denunciation of sensational news- 
papers. By several examples he showed how 
the real news was often covered up in articles 
padded and lengthened with needless and 
senseless gush. He pointed out the fact that 
the people who read the sensational papers are 
not well informed, for the reason that they are 
furnished so many fakes in connection with the 
news that they do not know which is false and 
which is true. People who buy and read these 
papers under the idea that they contain more 
news than other journals generally read a lot 
of trash that is much worse than news. 

The responsibility for the growth of this class 
of papers was placed upon the people who sup- 
port them. Of course, many have been misled 
by their noisy claims of extraordinary facilities 
for the collection of news, and have been read- 
ing them under the misapprehension that they 
were honest, truthful, and reliable papers. 
For more than two hundred years the liberty 
of the press has been growing more secure, but 
this has been made possible because the power- 
ful influence of public opinion has done more 
than courts and magistrates could do to keep 
the press pure. It is to be regretted if pub- 
lic opinion is becoming so low as to encourage 
the sensationalism, coarseness, and often posi- 
tive indecencies of these so-called "modern" 
journals. 

A strong plea was made for good reading. 
The newspaper that finds its wayinto the hands 
of the members of the household, or which lies 
familiarly upK)n the desk of the business man 
was described as a companion. It impresses 
its characteristics upon those who daily follow 
its columns, and carries its influence in every 
direction. If a paper is manly, honest, pro- 
gressive, and fearless in doing right, it makes 



better men and women of the readers; but if 
it is sensational, bawdy, unreliable, and filled 
with fakes, it has a very different influence. 

y, B. Creigkton. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Bridges. ~ If there is '^alilt and a thrill*' 
in the very pen-name of this sweet singer 
( '* Madeline S. Bridges ** ), so is there a deeper 
music in her real name of Mary Ainge de Vere. 
Here is a woman who has made two names 
famous. 

The name, "Madeline S. Bridges,** has for 
several years appeared in almost every issue of 
yudge^ Puck^ and Life^ signed to poems or 
stories, while much of the unsigned work in 
these publications has been done by this gifted 
woman. It has appeared, also, many times in 
Leslie" s IVeek/y^ — which first published that 
most beautiful poem of hers, "Good-bye, My 
Sweetheart,** — Ladies^ Home yournal^ Demo^ 
resfs^ and others; while readers of the Century 
are well acquainted with Mary Ainge de Vere, 
although comparatively few are aware that both 
names are borne by the same writer. 

Miss Bridges, as she prefers to be known, is 
a tall, slender, lovely woman, with quiet, grace- 
ful ways that seem somehow to be set to music. 
She has dreamy, dark eyes, and dark, waving 
hair, a perfect profile, and the sweetest lips in 
the world. After meeting her once one can 
never quite forget the folded scarlet of her lips. 

She lives a secluded life in the old home of 
her parents in Brooklyn, with a large family of 
brothers and sisters, to whom she and her life 
are faithfully and affectionately devoted. She 
is difficult to meet, as elusive as a dream. One 
knows that she is there, but somehow she is 
always escaping, like the will-o*-the*wisp. Ed- 
itors who have used her work for years have 
never even had a glimpse of her. 

Her lighter poems are just like sunrays 
across the dark. She brings the quick tears to 
one's eyes by the touch on memory's aching 
chord, and then she brings the smiles to chase 
them away. 

Miss Bridges has had many sorrows. Care 
sits in her household, as in so many others, and 
death has been a frequent guest. But she is 
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like Rossetti't '* Blessed Damozel,** — '* her 
€jt% pray and she smiles/* — even in her dark- 
est hours. And so it is in her poetry, through 
which a pure faith runs like a golden vein ; its 
lightness is never frivolous, its depth is never 
despair. — E//a Higginson^ in Demotes fs 
Family Magazine. 

Browning. — Of Robert Browning, Dean 
Farrar says, in the Independent^ that the poet 
was the most omnivorous reader he ever met. 
He seemed to know something about every- 
thing. " I believe," adds the Dean, '* that when 
be was writing 'Sordello* he exhausted every 
book in the British Museum which touched on 
the little -known story of the Italian poet. The 
accuracy with which he mastered even the most 
recondite allusions to his subjects before he 
fused them together in the crucible of his im- 
agination was most remarkable. His memory, 
too, was very retentive. He once repeated to 
me a great part of the poem of poor George 
Smart on David, which he regarded as reach- 
ing a very high poetic level ; but he had read 
everything from Busbequius to Beddoes — for 
whom he told me he had a very high admira- 
tion, when I had quoted to him some lines 
from his dramas. This accuracy was extended 
to the minutest and most apparently insignifi- 
cant details.'* 

Hardy. — One of the few limitations to 
Thomas Hardy's great charm as a writer lies in 
his tendency to encumber his page with detail. 
At a supremely romantic moment, one of his 
people sits down to contemplate a tribe of ants, 
and watches them through two whole printed 
pages. In another case a man in imminent 
deadly peril surveys, through two pages, the 
history of the geologic changes which have 
befallen our planet. Each passage, taken by 
itself, is good enough. Taken where it is, each 
is terribly wearisome and wrong. 

I do not know that any critic has yet recorded 
Mr. Hardy's singular limitations as to the in- 
vention of plot. Speaking from memory, I 
cannot at this moment recall a novel of his in 
which some trouble does not circle about a 
marriage license, and I can recall many in- 
stances of going to church to get married and 
coming back single. That, indeed, is Mr. 
Hardy's pihe de resistance in the way of inven- 



tion, and it crops up in one book after another 
with a helpless inevitableness which at last 
grows comic. 

But here we can afford to have done with 
carping, and can turn to the much more grate- 
ful task of praise. I do not think it too much 
to say that Mr. Hardy has studied his own 
especial part of England, has made himself 
master of its landscape, its town and hamlet 
life, its tradition and sentiment and general 
spiritual atmosphere, to such triumphant effect 
as to set himself wholly apart from all other 
English writers of fiction. His literary style 
is a thing to admir^, to study, and to admire 
again. — David Christie Murray^ in Pot Hand 
Transcript, 

Lover. — Samuel Lover's daughter, Mrs. 
Fanny Schmidt, writes her recollections of 
•» The Author of * Rory O'More * *' for the Feb- 
ruary C^if/«ry. Mrs. Schmidt says: "His in- 
dustry was such that in the busiest years of his 
life he did not even grant himself time to look 
at the daily papers or to read any new book 
that was much talked of. His wife always read 
the papers and the new books for him, giving 
him in conversation a r^sum^ of the news of the 
day and the contents of the books, so that he 
was always well informed of everything that 
was going on. If anything exceedingly impor- 
tant was on hand in the political world, or if 
any part of a book was particularly interesting 
or well written, these she would read to him 
while he was painting. 

" Many artists are as dumb as fishes at their 
easels; but he could converse charmingly 
while he was painting, which was a particularly 
pleasant quality for his sitters. In painting or 
in writing he worked indefatigably, and seemed 
to be independent of the * moods' to which 
many artists appear to be victims. As to his 
songs, he used to say himself that he never 
wrote a song in his life except when he 
couldn't help it. The songs used to* come to 
him,' generally words and melody simultane- 
ously, so that he had only to write them down. 
Frequently the idea of a song would come when 
he was occupied with something quite differ- 
ent, as, for instance, while painting. He would 
then leave his easel, write down the idea, and 
return to his work. Afterward he would re- 
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turn to his written notes and work out the idea. 

Reade. — Charles Reade once gave a recipe 
for writing novels to a young novelist now well 
known. It ran thus : ** Make *em laugh ; make 
*em cry; make *em wait," — TAg Bookman for 
Match. 

Verne. — Contrary to what I had thought, 
Jules Verne does not first imagine the charac- 
ters and facts of the novel he is to write, and 
then begin to make investigations into one or 
more countries for his scene of action. On the 
contrary, he reads up the history and geography 
of the countries first, just as if he intended to 
do nothing else than describe them fully and 
minutely. His characters, the leading facts 
and episodes of his story, rise up in his mind 
during this reading, which is really an object in 
itself and not a mere means to acquire useful 
notes for his book. The varied information 
regarding physics, chemistry, astronomy, and 
natural history, in which his stories abound, he 
has not needed for many years to look up in 
scientific works. These were his favorite 
reading from early youth, and he has his scien- 
tific material already in his memory, or selects 
it out of an enormous amount of facts which he 
is constantly acquiring from books, reviews, 
and newspapers. He neglects nothing which 
pertains to travel, discovery, phenomena, un- 
usual events or characters, and which he thinks 
may be useful in any way whatsoever to his 
future labors. — Edmondo de Amicis^ in thi 
Chautauquan for March, 

Wallace. — General Lew Wallace has paused 
in the midst of a busy year to superintend in 
person the erection of his new study, a most 
beautiful building covering nearly an acre of 
ground in the fine old grove surrounding his 
residence. Embowered in verdant shade, se- 
cure from intrusion, yet within a few blocks of 
the central hum of a thriving little city, it lifts 
its classic walls of stone, brick, and steel, " a 
thing of beauty and a joy " both to the architect 
and the beholder. When completed, it will be 
the finest structure of the kind in the middle 
West. 

Entering through a graceful vestibule, one 
stands in the main room, which is lighted from 
the sky and fitted up with massive shelves and 
cabinets, and will be used as the general's 



study and library. At the west end of the 
room is a huge, delightfully old-time fireplace,, 
with deep seats built in its sheltering sides. 
Beyond the main study a small anteroom leads 
to the terrace overlooking an artificial lake» 
The water is pumped to a tower, and from 
there to a beautiful fountain and the lake. The 
mechanical appliances of the building are in 
the basement. Outside the walls are decorated 
with a fine frieze, upon which will be heroic 
heads representing characters from** Ben Hur" 
and "The Prince of India." General Wallace 
has a new story in preparation. It may be that 
his gifted wife, also, may seek the seclusion of 
these quiet walls to wield again her graceful pen 
for the delight of a charmed circle. — Harper'^ s 
Bazar. 
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How TO Write a Shokt Storv. A symposium by Rob> 
ert Barr, Harold Krederic, Arthur Morrison, and Jane Barlow. 
Bo0kmaH ( 33 c ) for March. 

Jamrs Femmorr Cooprr. M A. De Wolfe Howe. 
Bookman ( 33 c. ) for March. 

The Nation's Library. Illustrated. A. R. SpoffonL 
Century ( 38 c ) for March. 

How TO Utilizi Old Magazinrs. Herman Jnsti. Cen^ 
tury ( 38 c, ) for March. 

SoMR Writers of Good Letters ( Edward Fitzgerald — 
James Russell Lowell — Matthew Arnold ). Royal Cortiaeoa. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for March. 

A Boy I Knrw( Autobiography ).— IV. Laurence Huttoo. 
St. Nicholas (38 c. )for March. 

Cheerful Yesterdays (Reminiscences). T. W. Higgin- 
son. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for March. 

The Contributor His Own Editor. Frederic M. Bird. 
Li^^iMcott's(2%c.) for March. 

Origin of Pennsylvania Surnames. L. Oscar Knhna. 
Lippincotft ( 38 c. ) for March. 

Handsome Newspaper Women. With portraits. Helen 
Winslow. Godey*s ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Congressional Reporters. John Howvd White. i/#Mir 
Massing ( Binghamton, N. Y. ) ( 13 c. ) for March. 

Archibald Lampman and His Work. F. M« Hopkhaa. 
Current Literature ( 38 c. ) for March. 

A Visit to Jules Verne and Victoribn Saroov. Ed- 
mondo de Amids. CAa$Ua$t^uan ( 13 c. ) for March. 

English Social Life in Englisw Fiction. "Drodi.*^ 
LaJies* Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for March. 
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The First *' Niw England M agazini '* and Its Editor. 
Rev. George WUUji Cooke. New BngUnd Magaxitu ( 38 c ) 
lor March. 

Tmi History of a Poem (Coventry Patmore's "The 
Angel in the House 'Vi. Edmund Gosse. North Americmn 
Rtvitw ( 53 c. ) for March. 

Amenities of Philology. Prolessor E. W. Bo^en. 
North Anurican Review ( 53 c. ) for March. 

New Letters of Edward Gibbon. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum ( a8 c. ) for March. 

•• Saxon " Fiction. The Point of View, Serihtur's ( 28 c. ) 
for March. 

The Master of the Lithograph — J. McNrill Whist* 
LBR. lUustrated. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Scribntrs 
(38 c.) for March. 

On the Use of Books. Harper' » Round Table. (8c.) 
for January 19. 

The Evolution of a Soxg (" Robin Adair" ). Harpers 
Bazar (13 c.) for January 13. 

General Francis A. Walker. With portrait. ///tw 
trated A merican ( 13 c. ) for January 33. 

Coj-ybight and Reproduction. Walter Sprange. Photo- 
graphic Times ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Sidney Lanier. Edward Bright. Illustrated American 
for Febriury 6. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mrs. James T. Fields will write the biogra- 
phy of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mrs. Olive Schreiner is making a visit to 
England. 

F. Marion Crawford is to deliver one hundred 
lectures next season throughout the country, his 
subject being the development of Italian art. 
He may also give readings from his own novels. 

Beatrice Harraden has not been benefited in 
health by her return to England. She is now 
at Bournemouth, and what energy she possesses 
she has put into the revision of the proof-sheets 
of her new book, ** Hilda Strafford." 

Longfellow's ** Wayside Inn," at Sudbury, 
Mass., has been purchased by Samuel H. Howe, 
of Boston, a descendant of the family of I lowes 
who during three generations won for the inn its 
reputation. The new owner's design is to make 
the place a permanent memorial to Longfellow, 
and to restore it as nearly as it may be to its 
condition in the days when the poet, Ole Bpll, 
Luigi Monti, and others made it their meeting 
place. 

Vtck's Magasinty Rochester, N. Y., devoted 
to floriculture, gardening, and home interests, 
has passed into new hands. 



Madame Adolphe Roze, better known to mag- 
azine readers by her maiden name, Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, is preparing some interesting rem- 
iniscences of Longfellow, with whom she was 
closely associated for some years. She also has 
a volume of poems almost ready for the press. 

Those who have been entertained by the 
pleasant stories that have appeared in late num- 
bers of the Outlook and the Youth's Companion 
under the signature of ** Alix Thorn " will be 
interested in knowing that they are the work of 
Miss Alice Frost, of Meriden, Conn. Miss 
Frost is the youngest daughter of Professor 
Simeon T. Frost, principal of the Meriden High 
School. 

" Kate Vanderpoel," the composer, is Miss 
Cornelia Townsend, of Chicago, a sister of 
Edward Townsend, the author of "Chimraie 
Fadden." 

After three years of diversified experiences^ 
Lorettus S. Metcalf (formerly editor of the 
Forum) has sold his Jacksonville newspaper, 
the Florida Citizen, to George W. Wilson. 

Frank N. Doubleday has left Charles Scrib- 
ner*s Sons to become vice-president of the 
S. S. McClure Company. Mr. Doubleday will 
soon organize a house for the publication of 
books, under the firm name of the Doubleday- 
McClure Company, of which he will be the 
president. Mr. Doubleday began his career 
with the Scribners when he was a lad, and 
has been in nearly every department of the 
house. He was the publisher of Scribner's 
Magazine from the first number. 

H. R. Southworth is now assistant editor of 
the Home Afagazine { Binghamton, N. Y. ). 

Lend a Hand vi\\\ hereafter be published in 
New York. Dr. K. H. Wines will be the editor. 

The Missouri Editor (Columbia, Mo.) has 
changed its name to the Country Editor. 

The corporate name of The Joseph Knight 
Company, Boston, has been changed to L. C. 
Page & Co. 

A new periodical, to be called the Southern 
Magazine, will be started soon in Atlanta. It 
will be conducted by Walter Barnwell. 

A new magazine of short stories is called the 
White Rabbit, and is published at Oberlin, O. 
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The Black Cat ( Boston ) prize competition 
will end March 31. The publishers offer |2, 100 
in prizes for original short stories ( 2,500 to 6,000 
words long), the first prize being |i,ooo; the 
second, I500 ; the third, I300; the fourth, I200 ; 
and the fifth, |ioo. The conditions of the con- 
test were advertised in full in the February 
Writer. 

George T. Angell, president of the American 
Humane Education Society, Boston, offers in 
behalf of the society a prize of I200 for the 
most interesting useful story (similar to ** Black 
Beauty** and the three other humane prize 
stories already published by the society ), but 
which shall best illustrate the cruelties inflicted 
upon animals by the fashionable people of large 
cities. The competition will close October i, 
1897. It will t>e the privilege of the successful 
writer to receive |20o for the story, or publish 
it himself, if preferred. 

The Critic ( New York ) asks its readers to 
send lists of what they consider the best twelve 
short stories by American authors. No story 
of more than 15,000 words will be considered 
as a short story, and the polls will close March 
30. The Critic will be judge of the contest, 
and the prize will be fifteen dollars* worth of 
books, at American publishers* prices. Lists 
should be written on only one side of the sheet, 
and on the envelope should be written the words 
" Short Stories.** 

The Century Company ( New York ) offers a 
first prize of $500 and a number of lesser re- 
wards for written answers (to be prepared at 
leisure and sent in by post) to one hundred and 
fifty questions covering a broad range of in- 
formation. 

To increase the interest of musicians and 
composers in the national convention of the 
Music Teachers* Association, which will be 
held in New York city next June, the executive 
committee announces a prize competition in 
composition of music, in which I500 will be 
awarded. There are to be thirteen prizes, in 
seven classes, I75 being the reward for the 
best cantata, sacred or secular, I50 the prize 
for the most meritorious organ, pianoforte, 
violin, and string quartette compositions, and 
the same for the best song, with second prizes 
of I25 in each class. 



"The Contributor His Own Editor,** by 
Frederic M. Bird, in Lippincotfs for March, 
suggests sundry ways in which writers could 
do their own work, now often neglected, to 
their own advantage, now often missed. 

D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have been 
incorporated to carry on a business of printing 
and publishing books, magazines, and periodi- 
cals, with a capital of $2,000,000. The direc- 
tors are William W. Appleton, Daniel Apple- 
ton, Edward D Appleton, Daniel S. Appleton, 
Charles A. Appleton, and Robert Appleton, of 
New York city. 

In the full-page reproduction of a well-known 
painting by Richard Wilson, entitled " Had- 
rian*s Villa,** from the original in the National 
Gallery of London, the readers of the Afaga- 
Mine 0/ Art (Nevir York) for March have the 
opportunity to see the results of the three- 
color printing process which is being developed 
with so much success in this country. The 
character of the original seems to be very well 
retained. There is a full-page reproduction in 
the same number from a picture called " Love's 
Token,** by E. Cipolla. 

A reproduction of a portrait of Mark Twain, 
by Charles No^l Flagg, forms the frontispiece 
of McCluris Magazine for March. An article 
by W. D. Howells on Rudyard Kipling as a 
poet is one of the most interesting features of 
the number. 

The present New England Magasint is not 
the first magazine with that title published in 
Boston. The first New England Afagazing 
was established by Joseph T. Buckingham as 
long ago as 1831, and lived to complete its ninth 
volume. This old New England Afagawing 
has now become almost forgotten, but it played 
in its time a very important part. The first of 
Dr. Holmes*s '* Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table ** papers appeared in its pages, and among 
its contributors were Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Edward Everett. Rev. George 
Willis Cooke contributes a thorough and inter- 
esting article upon this historic publication to 
the March number of the present NnoEnglmmd 
Afagazim^ giving as illustrations copies of ail 
the pictures which appeared in the earlier mag- 
azine's successive volumes. 
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CwTwto AT Twi BorroH PcxT-orFici At sicoND-cLAM MAtt MATTiw. That clcrgyman bad what they used to say 

CONTENTS^ fAGB was an " effectual call." He did not ask him- 

Nbwspapib Wobk as a Cakbbr. ArtAur Retd Kim- self the question simply: ** What will my work 

*^'- ' ' *, *' bring me?" He asked himself rather the ques- 

^htWAWoToi Rcmanc*. Giison wuutts 50 It was the Satisfaction of doing his work that 

Editorial 5a appealed to him. We see the same thing 

Rolled Manu^nipis and Folded Manuurript. 52 - today in quite different professions from that 

Poor Defense of Slipshod English, 52 — A Slip by r . • . r^y 

John Hay. 53-Tours. the Composer, 53-An of the mmistry. There are men making a merc 

Author Soothes an Irate Reader sj subsistence in Paris who are satisfied if they 

QuBRiRs 53 ^^^ g^t enough barely to live on, provided they 

Sk!^ch« OF WRr^Rs.' . .' 54 can devote that narrow living to the work of 

XII. — Giison WiUets. J ckn M. French 54 painting picturcs. They may never achieve 

PiRsoNAL Gossip Aboit Authors 56 fame. They may never be more than they are 

bJkTrILs"'*^' ''":'''""*''. ::::::: " ^^-^^y- «"^ "^^^y ^'^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^o as they 

Literary Articles IN Prriodicau 58 are doing and to take their chances. 

Niws AND NoTRs. . 58 Now It is iu some such spirit as this that the 

TTZTTiZTTTTTZZTTriTrTr! ' youni; man who thinks of engaging in news- 

NEWSPAPER WORK_AS A CAREER/ ^aper\ork as his career must approach the 

When a young man comes to choose his bus- question of his choice. He must consider 

incss or profession for life, there are two ques- ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ go»ng to get out of the work; what 

tions which present themselves. The first is: ^^s satisfaction will be, as well as the other 

What will my work bring me? The second is: question ; "What will the work give to me?" 

How much shall I get out of my work.^ The necessity of laying stress on the satisfac- 

Thesc questions recall a little experience of ^'O" ^^^^^ comes to an enthusiast from news- 
my boyhood. I was driving one day with a papcr work is seen the moment that one con- 
young civil engineer and a clcrgyman. The aiders its conditions; for there is a broad dis- 
cngineer had just achieved his first success,— tinction to l>e drawn between journalism as a 
one that gave promise of a brilliant future. He business and journalism as a profession. The 
was talking it over earnestly with his friend, '"^^ "^^^ ** simply a professional journalist it 
the clergyman, and ended by saying, with the necessarily dominated by the man who is a 
patronage of youth: "What a grand thing it business journalist. 

would have been for you had you been a civil ^^»^ X*^" ^"^^^ **®P ^^ consider how many 
engineer." The clergyman replied quietly, but peopJe it takes to get out a modern newspaper? 
with something of rebuke in his tone: "I I asked the manager of a big New York news- 
would not give all the satisfaction I have found P*P«'' ^^^ ^^"^^^ ^^X ^^"^ '"^"y P^op^e. big and 
in my twenty years of pastoral work for all the ^'tt*^» *** ^"^^ mechanical department, in the 
honors, success, and wealth that I hope may be department of correspondence, in all dcpart- 
youn." ments, there were on his pay-roll, and he re- 

, . . ,. . \ — ^ ^^. p ;: plied : " Between 500 and 600." A fir8t<lass 

•AuOk fiten in the Phi Beu Kappa course at Yale by . . , «•.,., 

Artbttr Reed Kimball, associate editor of the w^r^ provincial newspaper, say thc Waterbury 

^OT#r*r««, on the tvcoingoi Kcbruary 17, 1897. AmirUati^ with which I am Connected, pub- 

Copyrifht, 1897. by Wiixiam M. Hilu. AU rifbui 
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lished in a town of 40,000 inhabitants, had, the 
last time I put the question, about 100 people 
on its pay-roll. Now, when you have a con- 
cern that employs 500 people, you have a plant 
that is as big as a good-sized factory. The 
average good-sized factory does not employ 
so many. To run a good-sized factor}' requires 
a very large amount of capital. To run a good- 
sized newspaper requires a large amount of 
capital, as many who have tried it and sunk 
money in it have learned to their cost. The 
capital that goes into a newspaper must be 
cared for first, or the newspaper would stop. 
The affairs of a newspaper must be adminis- 
tered with ability. That is the first requisite, 
and for that reason, if there is any dispute 
between the editorial room and the counting 
room as to the policy of the newspaper, the 
counting room must, in the end, control. 

If. then, a man is to become a professional 
newspaper man, as distinguished from one who 
follows newspaper-making as a business, he 
must be controlled by someone else. He can- 
not carry out his ideals, often, as he would like 
to do. This is one of the disagreeable condi- 
tions of journalism as a profession. It is 
something that any young man who intends to 
become a newspaper man must take into 
account. 

The next practical consideration which I 
would bring to your notice is the question of 
pay. How much are you ready to sacrifice for 
the sake of doing work which you like.'* I my- 
self reversed the usual process, and after study- 
ing law, though 1 never practiced it, I deter- 
mined to become a newspaper man. I met on 
the street a friend, a successful lawyer, one 
who started as a reporter and ended as a law- 
yer, and we went into a club to take lunch and 
talk it over. This man tried to discourage me. 
He said to me : '* When I was in newspaper 
work in Chicago, a leading editorial writer on 
our paper, the best-equipped all round journal- 
ist in Chicago, got just $6,000 a year, and that 
is all he could ever get as direct remuneration 
for his journalistic work. I, for my part, de- 
cided not to stay in a profession or business 
which could, if I was as good as the best, give 
me an income of only 56,ooo a year — which 
limited me to that amount." This may be a 



little small as measuring the pay of men at the 
top to day in New York, though it is certainly 
large in nveasuring the pay of men at the top 
anywhere but in the biggest cities. When it 
comes to estimating what the best newspaper 
man gets, I recall the case of a friend, who is 
an editorial writer on a leading New York 
newspaper. He gets, probably, 55,000 a year 
for that ; he is a writer on the staff of a maga- 
zine, and gets considerably more for that ; he 
is the correspondent in this country for a Lon- 
don newspaper and gets considerably more for 
that ; he does more or less writing of a general 
kind, and picks up a good many dollars in a 
year by that. Altogether, this man, by con- 
stantly working, manages to make from $10,000 
to $12,000 a year, probably ; but if he stops his* 
work for a day, a week, a month, his income 
stops. He has to give an exact equivalent in 
work with the pen for every dollar that he gets. 
Contrast his case with that of the lawyer or the 
doctor, who may be called in simply for con- 
sultation, and who, for giving advice, receives 
a large fee. 

There is a certain temptation to begin news- 
paper work, because the newspaper worker gets 
some pay from the start, if he does anything. 
If he enters a law office, he may have to pay 
for the privilege of doing work in that office. 
The difference is seductive, but where does it 
lead.^ A reporter who gets $20 a week regu- 
larly is doing fairly well, though a great many 
reporters get a good deal more than this. But 
the tendency, unless a man has a special genius 
for reporting and a unique originality and pic- 
turesqueness of style, is to keep him at about 
$20. I had a friend, a Yale graduate, who 
went on the SpringJieUi Republican at $6 a 
week, and stayed there a number of years till 
his wages were $12 a week. He then turned 
locomotive engineer, as, on the whole, a better 
solution of the problem of existence. 

liut I have probably lingered long enough on 
the discouraging side of journalism. I want to 
tell you somethings about its fascination, about 
the reasons why one gets satisfaction from do- 
ing the work and in doing it. In the first place, 
you are in touch with everything as it occurs, 
whether it be in South Africa, or Japan, or in 
the particular city where your newspaper it 
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published. In other words, you feel that you 
are a part of history as it is made. The tele- 
graph wire brings things as close home to you 
as if you were actually a part of them. Let me 
give an illustration. When President Garfield 
was dying from Guiteau*s bullet, it was decided 
to move him from the White House to a cot- 
tage near Long Branch. The removal was &s 
present to me from its beginning to its close 
as if I had been one of the attending physi- 
cians. When I came down to my office in the 
morning, they were taking him down stairs and 
putting him into the ambulance. I saw the 
train move out slowly. I saw the people who 
lined the track, in crowds, with uncovered 
heads and moist eyes, as it passed now through 
this place, now through that. I heard at every 
stage how he was bearing the journey. I saw 
the flowers thrown down in front of the train. 
I saw them when they took him out of the car 
and placed him in the room overlooking the 
water, where he was to fight for his life. I 
heard the reports of the doctors on the results 
of the journey. Nothing that ever happened 
to me is as vivid and fresh as that journey of 
President Garfield, from which I was hundreds 
of miles away. The experience of being part 
of such an event as that is, to a man of any 
imagination, something wonderfully interest- 
ing, something that no one can understand 
unless he has tried it. This is simply one of a 
thousand illustrations which might be extended 
indefinitely. 

Then there is the secret power connected 
with journalism. It is a di tic rent power from 
that which existed in the days when, as Howells 
says of the Ohio farmers as tiiey took tiieir 
Weekly Tribune out of tlie office : ** We'll see 
what Horace has to sav this week." We of 
to-day do not connect this or that opinion with 
any partic ular person, at least as a rule. It is 
the paper wiiich speaks to us, not the individ- 
ual; but for tliat very reason, what it says often 
makes a deeper impression. It is an imper- 
sonal influence, this power of modern journal- 
ism, which we cannot follow or trace to this or 
that reader, but which we see in its results. 
From the "headline artist," who largely dic- 
tates to tlie reader of the newspaper ( without 
that reader being conscious of it) what infer- 



ence shall be drawn from the article, to the 
writer of the ablest editorial in the paper, all 
the workers on the force contribute to this in- 
fluence. It maybe a mere sentence, or phrase, 
or form of expression, which moulds public 
opinion and decides great events. To exercise 
that subtle, secret influence is fascinating in the 
extreme. 

A great many young men who think of going 
into journalism are afraid that in this way they 
may defeat any literary aspirations they may 
have. There is a great deal said now-a-days 
about the distinction between journalism and 
literature, and a great deal of emphasis is laid 
on the fact that journalism is not literature. 
Journalistic work is exhausting, and to that 
extent unfits a man for literary effort ; but all 
work is exhausting, and any young man is un- 
fitted for the production of the highest litera- 
ture to the extent to which he is not a million- 
aire. Between journalism and literature there 
does not exist antagonism ; they are, rather, 
allied arts. I have but to name to you such 
men as Charles Dudley Warner, the late 
Eugene Field, Richard Harding Davis, Harold 
Frederic, Robert Barr, and a host of others 
whose names may occur to you, to show you 
that this fear is groundless. Charles Dudley 
Warner's case is a typical one. He wrote on 
Saturdays a series of editorials for his paper, 
the Hartford Courant. which by their charm 
and humor attracted the attention of its read- 
ers. His friends persuaded him to gather 
them into a volume and publish them in book 
form. He did so, and the result was **My 
Summer in a (larden," the book which made 
Ins success. That success came to him as a 
legitimate crown of his nrws|)aper work. 

In connection with this I may note that a 
newspaper may have a st)Ie of its own. The 
Xew York Sun is such a newspaper. All its 
articles have a distinctive style. What Richard 

m 

Harding Davis has done has been simply to 
carry into literature the style which he acquired 
as a reporter on the New York Sun. If you 
want proof of this, make extracts from general 
Sun articles, such as the description of a dog 
fight, or of the rescue of a girl in a runaway, 
and mix up these extracts with descriptive ex- 
tracts from one of Richard Harding Davis* 
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books. I will defy anybody to separate these 
paragraphs and tell which come from Richard 
Harding Davis and which from the anonymous 
reporter of the New York Sun, 

Let me pass to another phase of journalism, 
to the journalism of the future. That phase is 
this : Our modern publications, almost without 
exception, are being edited to-day by the stand- 
ard of the newspaper. That is, their editors 
are selecting articles, not because of their liter- 
ary merit alone, but because they are what is 
known as *' timelv.'* Such articles are chosen 
because they appeal to the largest possible con- 
stituency, the constituency of the people as a 
whole. This is opening up new opportunities 
for the newspaper worker. He often graduates 
from the workroom of daily journalism into 
the quieter precincts of magazine editing, or of 
the editing of weekly publications. If you 
were to look around among the editors of the 
great magazines to-day and their assistants, 
you would find that the majority of them had 
begun as working newspaper men. To the 
young man who has ambitions in this direction 
the possibilities of journalism are broadening 
more and more with each passing year. This 
is something very significant. It shows us that 
the journalism of the future is destined to in- 
clude almost every publication that issues from 
the million presses of the world, the book alone 
excepted. 

Let me close with an incident. When I was 
last in London, I spent an evening at the Na- 
tional Liberal club with a friend, a London 
journalist of high standing. Among others to 
whom he introduced me was a dapper little 
Frenchman, who had represented Paris jour- 



nals in London for twenty years. ** That man/* 
said my friend, "receives $20,000 a year for 
apparently doing almo&t nothing. His duty is 
to mingle in society, to keep thoroughly posted 
in everything English, to be in touch with Eng- 
lish politics and social life, to be close to the 
French ambassador and advise him, to know 
many diplomatic secrets before they are known 
to the attaches of the French legation, to use 
his knowledge in his dispatches with discre- 
tion, to contribute to international good feeling, 
and to guide French opinion in time of crisis.** 
As countries come closer and closer together, 
the international correspondent will occupy 
more and more perhaps the most important 
office to which international responsibilities 
attach. He will be the ambassador of the press, 
a more important person than the ambassador 
of diplomacy. What he can do to make or 
avert war was well illustrated during the Ven- 
ezuela crisis by the leading journalists in Amer- 
ica, who sent dispatches to London describing 
the course of events here and the sentiment of 
the American people. 

This is the function of journalism to which 
Thackeray alluded, one may say by prophecy, 
when Warrington and Pendennis were passing 
a brilliantly lighted newspaper office in the early 
morning, and Warrington, turning to Penden- 
nis, exclaimed: *' There she is, the great engine. 
She never sleeps. She has her ambassadors 
in every quarter of the world, her couriers upon 
every road. Her officers march along with 
armies, and her envoys enter statesmen's cabi- 
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Arthur Reed KimbalL 



COMPRESSED FICTION. 



We are all aware that the law which governs 
the swing of the pendulum governs also the 
swing of thought, a swerve from the base of 
gravity ( physical or metaphysical ) in one 
direction being invariably followed by an equal 



swerve in another and opposite one. This is,. 
I believe, the explanation of the craze which 
has recently taken possession of the popular 
mind for what I may call *' compressed ficHoii.** 
It is a natural reaction against the verl 
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long-drawn-out style of story-telling of twenty 
years ago — a style which must surely have 
originated with the penny-a-liners, since no 
other reason is conceivable for its existence. 

Those of us whose memories run back to the 
^fifties will recall the tales of our youth. In 
these, how elaborately was each petty detail 
worked out ! How minutely was each unim- 
portant event described ! How many pages 
were filled with conversations which were 
pointless and aimless, and led to nothing, save 
exhausting the patience of the reader. How 
tardily the story ** dragged its slow length 
along." When one was reading to one's self, 
this prolixity mattered less, for long practice 
made one extremely adroit in **the art of skip- 
ping." Almost unconsciously the eye, as it 
glanced across the page, took in the gist of the 
matter, and passed over what was irrelevant. 
But if called upon to read aloud, one discov- 
ered with sorrowful surprise the full extent of 
the prosiness of even the interesting stories of 
that time. How much might have been left 
out with advantage ! The author's rule too 
often appeared to be : Convey your meaning 
in as many words as possible. Never use one 
adjective where you can squeeze in two or 
three. Prolong the agony. Crowd in the su- 
perlatives. Trace each event from its incipi- 
ent cause to its complete development. In 
short, leave nothing to the imagination of your 
readers. 

Yes, in those old days the pendulum swung 
far in the direction of over-amplification. Few 
indeed were the stories then written which 
would not have been improved by a liberal 
use of the blue pencil. 

But while it is undoubtedly true that a story 
can be too long, it is e(iually true that it can be 
too short. Because diluted literature is weak 
and inartistic, it by no means follows that lit- 
erature may not be rendered equally inartistic 
by l)eing compressed and condensed until all 
the life is squeezed out of it, and nothing but a 
bare, dry skeleton remains. 

This is the danger nowadays. In a laudable 
effort to be "strong" and ••concise,** the new 
school of fiction-writers overlooks the fact that 
even brevity may be overdone. The telegram 
and the police report are hardly to be taken as 



models for literary imitation. It is granted 
that a too lavish use of adjectives is to be 
avoided. Where one will sufifice, let the author 
use but one, by all means ; but if, on the other 
hand, a dozen are really necessary to convey 
the shades of meaning he is seeking to convey, 
let him not be afraid to use them. Even super- 
latives cannot be absolutely banished from lit- 
erature without entailing loss. 

And while the ordinary reader's imagination 
is not so weak that it requires to be led through 
a story in leading-strings as of yore, it it 
scarcely equal to the leaps and bounds that 
seem to be expected of it now-a-days. If the 
disjointed, abbreviated, "suggestive" story of 
the present time is evolved much farther, it will 
soon resolve itself into a somewhat enlarged 
form of the ** missing-word puzzle," so popular 
with the juveniles, and will end in a title and 
a blank page, to be "filled in" by each reader 
according to his own ideas as suggested by the 
title ! 

Seriously speaking, however, if it were a 
question of meritable choice between the two 
evils, of too many words or too few, I think 
most of us would choose the latter. It is bet- 
ter to be too concise than too prolix, always; 
but my contention is that there is no necessity 
to be either. An author is not compelled to 
sin against literary art either by defect or by 
excess. Let him form a clear, distinct idea in 
his own mind of the meaning he desires to con- 
vey, — the impression he wishes to produce, — 
and then let him use language, not for lan- 
guage's sake, but simply and solely as the 
means to an end — the end being to impress 
this mind-picture of his own upon the minds 
of his readers. As many words as are requisite 
to accomplish this purpose let him not hesitate 
to use, without stopping to count the number. 
One unnecessary word is a blemish ; a hundred 
necessary words arc a grace. 

We have exhumed the Story of the Past, and 
pronounced judgment upon its shortcomings, 
neither glossing over its manifold imperfec- 
tions nor extenuating its Hagrant departures 
from the rules of a sound taste; but I am pre- 
pared to assert that the Story of the Present is 
no less open to criticism when judged by the 
rules of that same taste. For what are the 
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salient characteristics of the ** short story " of 
to-day? Its chief mark is frequently repulsive 
realism, combined with an almost agonizing 
effort to be dramatic. The barer and balder a 
story is in its construction, the more curt and 
jerky it is in its style, the higher it appears to 
rank as a literary masterpiece ! 

Now why, may I ask, should this be so? 
Why should art in literature be governed by 
wholly different rules from art in painting, or 
art in music ? Is the first sketchy outline that 
falls fro^ the artist's pencil superior as a pict- 
ure to the finished painting when it stands 
glowing upon us from the canvas ? Do the few 
notes hastily jotted down by the musician in 
his notebook, with great hiatuses between, 



really represent a higher type of music than the 
completed oratorio ? 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
Then why not apply the same rule to literature ? 
Why not permit the author of the short story 
to develop and elaborate his work, instead of 
confining him to first touches, however mas- 
terly? Why not allow him also the privilege 
of filling out the curves and angles necessary 
to its symmetrical completeness, and adding 
with his own skillful hand the innumerable deli- 
cate finishing touches, which make all the differ- 
ence between crudity and completeness, be- 
tween " suggestion " and " perfection," in a 
work of art, whether that work be oratorio, 
picture, or book ? H, E, Belin* 

Charleston, S. C. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 



\VI. — Bv The Editor of Romance. 

God bless The Writer, to the editor of 
which a great number of contributors and edi- 
tors ought to be devoutly grateful for these 
"Talks." When, among a hundred manu- 

* This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors, ** written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in Thb Writir for September, 189s. and will be 
continued. The article in the September Writrr was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the Indtfend- 
tni. The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
of the.Vrtv Y^rk Ledgtr. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlpck. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Leslui't 
Weekly, and Kounse%ille Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Uomtkly The articles for Jantury wer« by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the CkrUtutn W^A, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the AVw England Magagine. The article for Febru« 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the New 
Y^rk Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Famell, editor of Frank Leslie's Pleasant HeurSt 
Henr>- Tyrrell, editor of Frank LeslWs Fo/^ar Montkly, and 
the Editor of Godeys. The article for June was by Amos. R. 
Wells, oianaging editor of the Golden Rule. The article for 
September wan by Kosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess. The article for October was by the editors of the 
Yen/k's Cem/ainen. 



script stories, I nnd one which really meets 
the requirements of Romance^ 1 am so delighted 
that I carry that story about in my pocket for 
days. I read it at family firesides, to every 
chance-met friend, and to every stranger within 
my office gates. 

I therefore joyfully avail myself of this op- 
portunity to talk to Romance contributors, in 
the hope that, hereafter, the delight of finding 
a thoroughly acceptable Romance story will be 
an everyday experience. 

Let us clear the way, first, of the stories 
which Romance does not want. Ghost stories, 
for instance, are not wanted, or anything 
based on the supernatural, or on superstition. 
There are certain kinds of stories which 
authors describe in the sub-title as ** A dream," 
or ** An incident,'* or ** An epistle." We can- 
not use dreams, or incidents, or episodes, or 
air-castle travels of any sort, or extravaganzas, 
or parodies, or stories of phenomena and phe- 
nomenal people, or anything that is simply the 
fancy of imagination. Now comes the story 
with an obvious moral ; the sermon or temper^ 
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ance lecture in disguise ; the story with a pur- 
pose ; ^e story involving a social, a scientific, 
a religious, or a political question, a labor 
problem, hypnotism, telepathy ; none of these 
are suitable to Romance. Nor can we use sto- 
ries of children, of wonderful babies, of ani- 
mals, of things, of historical personages and 
historical events, or any kind of story ex- 
cepting that which deals with possible men and 
women. Above all, Romance cannot use dia- 
lect stories, or stories of any period of time 
prior to our Civil War, or stories written for the 
"young person." We return poetry in the 
same hour in which it is received. 

What Romance does want is summed up in 
the mottaon the cover of the magazine : ** Sto- 
ries portraying the romantic side of modern 
life"; and the more romantic the story is, and 
the nearer it comes to the life of today, of the 
hour, the better we like it. 

The romantic side of modern life ! What 
" story " possibilities are there for those who 
observe the relations of men and women, who 
themselves act a part in life's drama, involving 
the affections and emotions, the virtues and 
follies of men in their relatioiii» to women, and 
of women in their attitude toward men; love, 
marriage, loyalty, or infidelity: devotion, neg- 
lect, bliss, or divorce : desire, jealousy, hate, 
revenge; fondness, folly, fickleness: the story 
of married life; the drama of the passions and 
temptations, the weaknesses or strength of 
lovers; the comedy of infatuation and of love's 
intrigues: the tragedy of mistress and man, of 
enduring and relentless love. These are 
themes for stories for Rcmancc — stories of 
real life — real life romances which are also un- 
usual and unconventional. Stories of the 
housewife or of the woman of the world: of 
the ingenue or of the demi-monde : of the am- 
bitious youth or of the old sinner ; of the gay 
bachelor or of the humdrum benedict, and so 
on —if you h.ive a story of these people, meet- 
ing these re(iuirements. semi it in, even though 
it has been rejected by the editors of all the 
"young person" magazines the country over. 
This mythical person governs the theme and 
action of ninety-nine per cent, of all the stories 
printed in magazines in this country. When 
the present management took hold of Romance 



the "young person" was left behind. We 
want stories which show human nature as it is 
or can be ; not as human nature is not and can- 
not be. If there is a person in the land who is 
young and who likes to read stories about 
wooden people, I should like to make that 
young person*s acquaintance. The people in 
Romance stories must be of real flesh and 
bones, with warm blood coursing through their 
veins, and human nature governing all their 
actions — good or bad. 

As to the style of treatment — we do not care 
for stories wherein two individuals settle down 
comfortably before a fireplace, or on the porch 
of the country store, or in a club corner, the 
one to listen while the other relates a love epi- 
sode or a hair-breadth escape which occurred 
years before. This style is easy, but it is not 
entertaining. It is like a playwright coming 
before the curtain and relating the story of his 
play, instead of allowing the players to act their 
parts. Let us imagine Romance as a sort of 
pocket theatre. Your play is to be presented 
herein. Would you come before the curtain 
and inform the audience of the nature of each 
of the characters in your story? No I Ring up 
the curtain and let the action begin at once. 
Let each character reveal, by his speech and 
bearing, as in real life, his true nature. Let 
the drama take place before our eyes; let us 
see and judge your characters for ourselves. 
Let the plot unfold and gather strength, mak- 
ing always toward the one object, the denoue- 
ment. Then not another word. Let the cur- 
tain fall. 

Asked to put in a nutshell what sort of 
stories Romance wants, I would say, romances 
of modern life full of dramatic action : and we 
are eager for stories^ not for fine writing. We 
pay for stories on acceptance, not by feet and 
inches, but by merit. Length can be from 
2,000 to 5,000 words. .Stories accepted, but 
not available for the Romance magazine, are 
used by the " Romance Short Story Syndi- 
cate.*' Manuscripts are examined within a day 
or two after they are received. We can use 
perhaps 500 stories within the next year. Hut 
every word in each of these must be necessary 
to the storv. 

Niw Vomc. N. V. GilsOH WilUtS. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for The 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of help, and 
to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of The Writer are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed : the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

Some writers do not seem to understand that 
while editors object strenuously to rolled manu- 
script, they have no objections to the form of 
manuscripts neatly folded. Rolled manuscripts 
are objectionable because of the '* curl " in the 



paper, which never gets out when it is once in, 
and which makes them so abominably hard to 
read. Creases in a manuscript do not iiQure it 
in any way, and a small manuscript may better 
be sent folded than flat. There is no advan- 
tage gained by paying letter postage on paste- 
board. 



Speaking of Russell Sage*8 frugality in his 
youth, a writer in the InUrior said recently : 
*' The next morning he had money, which other 
young men had spent the night before, in his 
pocket." Referring to this, Professor McAfee 
wrote to the Interior to say : — 

Now, how did it get in his pocket, and why did the other 
jroong men spend it so it could get to htm so soon ? Of course, 
if he was sliarp enough to own a private gambling house, I can 
see how the money would get to him over night. Otherwise it 
seems lilce remarlcable financiering. Our classes in political 
economy are equally puzzled, and we have not decided whether 
to refer the problem to the advanced Greek classes, or to give 
it up. What would you advise ? Hopefully, 

Clilano B. McAriB. 

To this the InUrior writer replies as 
follows : — 

Brother McAfee is a professor, hence is apt to see lapses in 
good English. When that sentence was written I paused, 
looked at it an instant, and then wrote on, leaving it as it was 
printed. When in my work the alternative is offered of 
brevity with rhetorical incorrectness, or correctness at the 
expense of circumlocution, I choose the brevity. Point and 
directness is preferred to rhetorical perfection. Let us make 
the above rhetorically correct. "Mr. Russell Sage and his 
companions were paid their wages in the evening. He did not 
spend his money that evening, but had it in his pocket the next 
morning. The other young men did not have their money in 
their pockets the next morning, because they had spent it the 
night before *' There are three times as many words, ladling 
one, in the correct, as in the incorrect statement — fifty-three 
to eighteen. 

The excuse offered is that commonly made 
by lazy and slipshod writers, who prefer having 
others work while reading to working them- 
selves as they should while writing. There is 
no need of circumlocution to express the sim- 
ple meaning of the Interior writer's sentence. 
*• The next morning he had money in his 
pocket, unlike other young men, who had 
spent theirs the night before," is tolerable 
English, and it has only two more words than 
the slipshod sentence which the Interior ytriitr 
was too indolent and careless to make right. 
Mr. Dana, by the way, would not agree that 
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the phrase " were paid their wages " is " rhe- 
torically correct." 

Whether the new English Ambassador wrote 
^'The Breadwinners'' or not, is still an open 
-question. The sentiments expressed in that 
once much-talked-of book are not perhaps in 
every way consistent with the opinions that 
Mr. Hay will have to stand by as the repre- 
sentative of a free and enlightened nation of 
workingmen, but then, literary men are not ex- 
pected to be consistent always. Mr. Hay cer- 
tainly took advantage of his literary license 
-when he wrote, in "Jim Bludso " : — 

" He weren't no taint — these injineers 

It all pretty much alike — 
One wife in Natchez-under-the-Hill 

And another one here in Pike ; 
A keerlett man in hit talk was Jim, 

And an awkward hand in a row ; 
Bat he never flunked and he never lied, — 

I reckon he never knowed how." 

Concerning these lines the matter-of-fact 
<riticism was made years ago that if Mr. 
Bludso "never lied " it was a little difficult to 
see how he managed to secure 

"One wife in Natchez-under>the-Hill 
And another one here in Pike. 

• » 

" Berthold Tours, a composer, died to-day," 
'reads a London dispatch in the New York 
Times. If the telegraph editor of the Times 
had known more about Tours, he would prob- 
ably have made the dispatch read, "Berthold 
Tours, the composer." If he had wanted to con- 
ceal the fact that he did not know much about 
him, he might have done so by omitting the ar- 
ticle altogether and saying simply, " Berthold 
Tours, comf>oser." As a matter of justice, 
Tours certainly deserved the "the." 

According to the Publishers' Weekly^ there 
were 3,300 new lx)oks by American authors 
.published during i8(/>. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many more were written. 



The letters received by authors from readers 
■are generally interesting and sometimes amus- 
ing. For instance, the Golden Rule, which is 



running a serial, "Elijah Tone, Citizen," by 
Amos R.Wells, prints this letter of complaint 
from a hurt subscriber : — 

Do you think that any phytical pectiliarity of our fellows 
should be made a butt of ridicule? In the serial, '* Elijah 
Tone, Citizen,'* the author drags physical peculiarities that are 
least common into association with his most unworthy charac- 
ters. Now why does he not describe the site of the eyes, nose, 
and ears, and the number and form of the teeth (if they have 
any ), as well as give the description be does ? Has he found 
from statistics that a red, thin. stifiF mustache, or whiskers, and 
large hands are the characteristics of low characters, and should 
be made the butt of ridicule ? Why, I ask, must seiuHiv*, mi- 
turtdf and £0ad people have their physical peculiarities por- 
trayed before a vulture-like public, to satisfy the cravings of 
the uncultured for sensationalism ? 

The defence of the author of the story, who 
is also the editor of the Golden Rule, reads 
thus: — 

Probably a nuffident answer to this serious charge will be 
afforded by the fact that the countenance of the author of 
" Elijah Tone, Citisen," is adorned with a mosUche that an- 
swers precisely to the quoted description ( " a little red mus- 
tache," said two reporters, recently, in different parts of the 
country ). Unfortunately, villains, as well as noble heroes, 
must be endowed with eyes and hands, mustaches and feet. 
Would they could all be cut off ! There would then be an end 
of thetr villainy. And, bsing compelled to describe them in 
some way, the best thing a conscientious author can do is to 
describe himself. 

Surely now that recalcitrant reader must be 
satisfied! w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general Interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

If a writer sends a manuscript to a magazine 
and it is accepted, is it proper to send another 
manuscript, say in two or three months, if the 
first has not yet been published? Is it ad- 
visable to do so.'* .M. F. 

[ If a writer has a manuscript that seems 
especially adapted for any periodical, he should 
offer it to the editor, regardless of any previous 
transactions. The fact that an editor already 
has in hand an article, accepted but not printed, 
would not of itself prevent him from accepting 
a second manuscript from the same contributor. 
The editor of The Writkr once knew an 
author who at one time had fifteen stories 
awaiting publication in the Youth's Companion 
office, all of which had been paid for liberally 
on acceptance. He had spent all the money he 
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had received for them, too, and he was com- 
plaining bitterly because none of them had 
appeared in print. 

While, however, it is proper and frequently 
advisable, for an author to submit a second 
manuscript to an editor who holds an accepted 
manuscript from the same source unpublished, 
a writer should not make the mistake of flood- 
ing an editor with contributions because one 
manuscript has been accepted by him. Each 
manuscript should be offered according to its 
character and merits to the publications for 
which it seems best adapted. — w. h. h. ] 



What are the necessary qualifications of a 
good newspaper correspondent, and what course 
would you deem it advisable for a person to 
pursue to attain this end ? h. e. c. 

[ No better answer could be given to 
" H. E. C. ' s " question than is found in the 
admirable article on * Practical Newspaper 
Work, " by Herbert S. Underwood, in the 
March Writer. The qualities required to 
make a good newspaper correspondent are the 
same as those required to make a good re- 
porter. The best way to become a newspaper 
reporter or correspondent is to begin sending 
news to newspapers. — w. h. h. ] 



Is it correct to say: **The number of bru- 
nettes in Sweden is growing fewer and fewer 
every year ? " j. h. w. 

[ The sentence should be written : *• The 
number of brunettes in Sweden is becoming 
smaller every year." A number cannot be 
"few," or *' fewer/* and "growing" implies 
increase, or an advance in some way. — w. H. H. ] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Some time last summer inquiry was made 
concerning the author of a poem beginning 
thus: — 

( )h, a woDderful stream is the river of Time, 
As it rolls through the realm of tears! 

I made considerable effort at the time to find 
out the author asked for, but without success. 
Recently, however, I have met the poem men- 
tioned, with the name of B. F. Taylor attached. 
Benjamin Franklin Taylor was an American 
poet, born 1822; died 1887. If desired, I can 



furnish a copy of the poem, which I regard 
a gem of its kind. H, A, Schulir. 

Allbntown, Penn. 



SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 



XII. — GlLSON WiLLETS. 

For several years the name of Gilson Willet» 
has appeared every month and every week as 
the author of a story or an article in one or 
more leading publications. His magazine arti- 
cles, his interviews with celebrities, his dra- 
matic reviews, his foreign letters, have inter- 
ested thousands. His stories, so tersely and 
beautifully told, have created for him the sob- 
riquet, ** Americans Maupassant.** And yet Gil- 
son Willets is probably best known to-day as 
the editor and publisher of Romance, 

Indeed his name and that of his magazine 
have become synonymous. He bought Romance 
when it lay on the market as in a trance. With 
heroic, daring treatment he restored the patient 
to life, health, and strength; and more, — with 
a knowledge of what a short-story magazine 
should be, with a will indomitable and fearless 
courage, — he took Romance on his back and ran 
ahead of all competitors. And notwithstand- 
ing the number of short-story magazines in the 
race, Mr. Willets keeps Romance in the lead. 

From office boy in a publishing house to the 
editor and proprietor of a leading publication; 
from space writer on a country newspaper to 
regular contributor to a score of great maga- 
zines; from local recognition as a scribbler to 
a national reputation as a writer of brilliant 
short stories — these are the roads over which 
at the age of twenty-seven Gilson Willets has 
traveled. They are roads not easily traveled, 
even by one with a hard-working pen ; but Mr. 
Willets made his way by living up to his own 
philosophy. "In these days of wrestling 
matches between Journalism and Literature,'* 
said he, "the pen which carves one's name 
the deepest is not the pen which scratches 
hard, but the one which scratches the hardest.'* 

The first time I saw Gilson Willets* name in 
print was in 1890, as signature to a series of 
clever newspaper letters entitled " London as 
Seen by a Runaway," being an account of the 
experiences of a young American who had nin< 
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awAy from home and landed penniless id Lon- 
don. I bavc heard people say that these letters 
were the outcome of the writer's actual expe- 
rience; but on this point Mr. WiltetR is re- 
served. I do know, however, that immediately 
opOD his return from England he look up writ- 
ing to the exclusion of all other employment. 
Hii grandmother had a country house on the 
Hudson, near Yonlters. There he settled and 
began scratching. Short editorials, over his 
name, began to appear in Westchester county 
papers. Then he sent a story entitled "How 
Woman Rules the World" to the FoHitrt 
Daily Htrald. The editor printed every word 
of it — four columns — and the story sold that 
day's edition. This slory was followed by 
more, and soon the Daily Htrald called for 
his stories faster than he could write them. 
Then came an offer from the publisher of the 
Herald tendering Gilson Willels the editor- 
ship. He accepted, his name was printed on 
the editorial pagre as the editor of the leading 
ilaily of Westchester county, and for months 
he slaved — working all day as editor and all 
night as writer. His health gave way, and he 
went down to Virginia and lived on a farm for 
two months. When he returned to Vonkira 
the Htrald hid passed into new hands, and 
Mr. Willels began writing stories for ihe 
Vonktrs Staleimaa. 

This time his work was seen elsewhere: it 
was reprinted in tlie New York Recorder and 
other .\ew Vork newspapers. Current Ltlera- 
lure, always in search of new writers, reprinted 
Cilson Willets" stories from the Vonkeri Slates- 
wtan, and ^ave his work flattering notice, edi- 
torially. Finally, a letter came from Carrenl 
Literature ol^er'in^ .Mr. Willets a imsition as 
Kssisianl editor. With CurrtHt Literature, 
therefore, he attordingly cast his lot. A month 
later, in (Ittober, tsy;, he took Current Litera- 
ture's editorial chair, succeeding Itliss Carman, 
the Canadian |M)el. Mr. Willets reduced Cur- 
rtHt Literature lo rejjiilar niag.uinc si/e. ;ind 
worked early and lale lo make ii worthy of its 
name. .-\t the end of the year his health again 
failed. This time he retired for nine months 
to J small (Juaker settlement in the li.ukwomls 
of Dutchess .■'•unlv. .New Vork. While there 
Mr. Willels g.ilhered the material for his 



Quaker novel, which will shortly appear, and 
which his publishers believe will bring the 
author inlernalional fame. 

Returning to New York in the fall of 1893, 
he took off his coat and again devoted his time 
entirely to writing. A remarkable interview 
with Beatrice Harraden by Gilson Willets ap- 
peared in Onet a IVtri. It was immediately 
reprinted, by the American Press Association, 




Cll.sos WtllK.T-s, 

in a thousand newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. He followed thi* by a now famous inter- 
view with Hopkinson J^mith. in .tfunse/i. At 
the ,*ame lime the maj;aiines Iwgan to print his 
stories: hut despite his ilcsire to write only 
stories. rei|iK-st.s imured in upon him tor inter- 
views. Kight and left, therefore, he inter- 
viewed telebrities in all of life's works. 

Other interviewers imitated him. but Gilson 
Wilkts r<m.iine<l the only m.iMer of Ihe style 
of interview whii h he crcalril. As I have said, 
he supplemented this work with stories, and 
also with drum.itic reviews and magazine arti- 
cles of .-ill sons. During the last three years 
his name has appeared from month to month 
as regular contributor to a score of publica- 
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tions, notably : Afunsi/s, Godefs^ the Outlook^ 
Vanity Fair^ the Bookman^ the Illustrated 
Amirican^ the Art Interchange^ Short Stories^ 
Collier's Weekly, Demoresfs, the White Ele- 
phant, the Waverley AfagaMine, Massey^s 
Magazine, the Christian Herald, the Boston 
Journal of Education, the Home AfagaMine^ 
the Housewife, the Home Journal, the New 
York Ledger, Ev'ry Month, Modes and Fab- 
rics, the Presbyterian Messenger^ the Teacher's 
Institute, the Photographic Times, the Sunny 
South, Current Literature, and the Literary 
Digest, also in hundreds of newspapers sup- 
plied by the American Press Association; and 
exclusively in the New York Recorder, the 
Press, the Sunday Advertiser, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, etc., etc. 

The sobriquet, ** the American Maupassant," 
was bestowed UF>on Gilson Willets because of 
the terse style in which he writes his stories. 
These stories have been likened to mosaic 
work, in which each tiny piece is necessary to 
the whole. An editor recently wrote to Mr. 
Willets : *• Your story is three lines too long. 
I have been trying for a week to cut it, but I 
am in despair. I cannot cut out even one line 
without marring the story." Notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Willets makes every word a 
necessity, his style is remarkably easy and 
flowing. His best-known stories are the series 
describing the love-life of several " Romantic 
Frenchwomen." These will be brought out 
this year in book form, under the title of '*That 
Frenchwoman." 

In appearance Gilson Willets is often mis- 
taken for a Spaniard, having the olive skin of 
Spain : but by birthright he is a Quaker 
being the fifth Gilson Willets of the family of 
that name of ** Willets* Point," Long Island. 
He is a member of several literary and athletic 
clubs, notably the Aldine Club, the St. Andrews 
Golf Club, and the Fencer's Club. 

In the spring of 1896 Mr. Willets married 
Daisy Vander \*cer, daughter of John Reeve 
Vandcr \'eer, of one of New York's old Hol- 
land families. .Mrs. Willets holds a high place 
in New York society, is an expert horsewoman, 
noted for her skill as a rider and a driver, and 
joins her husband in every kind of out-door 
sport. They spent their first four months of 



married life in Europe gathering valuable liter- 
ary material in Belgium, Germany, France, and 
Italy. While Mr. Willets continued abroad, 
the American Press Association printed his 
letters weekly, and his ** Stories of the Other 
Side " have since appeared in different maga- 
zines. These stories of Mr. Willets* experi- 
ences are novel and interesting, for Mr. Willets 
was arrested in Cologne as a French spy, 
helped to kill a Russian princess in Baden- 
Baden with cigarettes, interviewed Li Hung 
Chang in Paris, was robbed in Marseilles, and 
had all sorts of adventures in Monte Carlo. 

On his return from Europe he purchased 
Romance, and, under his editorship and man- 
agement, has made it the best short-story 
magazine in the market. Mr. Willets works 
irregularly, writing at any and all times, usually 
being hardest at work when other people are 
sleeping. He is alternately as busy as a beaver 
and as lazy as a polar bear. He is graceful 
and sympathetic as a writer; shrewd, keen, and 
critical as an editor; enterprising and daring 
as a publisher. As a business man he ignores 
all conventional business rules, and while his 
publishing ofifice is a model of systematic hard 
work and those in his employ are faithful hard 
workers, his great business motto is : ** No 
Red Tape.** John M. French. 

New York. N. Y. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Fields.— In 1859 the Atlantic Monthly 
passed into the hands of Ticknor & Fields, the 
junior publisher (James T. Fields) becoming 
finally its editor. Lowell had been, of course, 
an appreciative and a sympathetic editor, yet 
Fields had the advantage over Lowell of bein^ 
both editor and publisher, so that he had a free 
hand as to paying for articles. The prices then 
paid were lower than now, but were raised 
steadily; and he first introduced the practice of 
paying for each manuscript on acceptance. He 
had a virtue which I have never known in any 
other editor or publisher, — that of volunteering 
to advance money on prospective articles, yet 
to be written ; and he did this more than once 
to me. I have also known htm to iocrease the 
amount paid, on finding that an author particu- 
larly needed the money, especially if it were 
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the case of a woman. His sympathy with 
8trugy|;ling women was always very great. With 
all his desire to create a staff, Fields was al- 
ways eagerly looking out for new talent, and 
was ever prompt to counsel and encourage. — 
T. W, Higginsotiy in Atlantic Monthly for 
April. 

Hay. — I was talking with John Hay, who is 
to become Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, in his library the other day about his 
ballads "Jim Bludso" and "Little Breeches," 
and I asked him how he came to write them. 

"Oh," he said, "they are rough, hurriedly 
written pieces, and it is a wonder how they 
have lived, but they are founded on fact, and I 
suppose they touch a chord in the popular 
heart. All these pieces were written within a 
few weeks, while I was working with Whitelaw 
Reid on the Tribune in the winter of 1871-72, 

" I had a great poetic fever just then, and I 
sometimes wrote two ballads in one evening. I 
did not keep it up long, however, as I did not 
estimate my work very highly, and I was a very 
busy man and did n*t have much time for poetic 
excursions. 

" I do not think so much of • Little Breeches,* 
but I rather like * Jim Bludso.* Each of them 
describes a real incident. I first heard of the 
original of * Little Breeches ' in a sermon 
preached by an old fashioned Methodist minis- 
ter in a country church at Warsaw, 111., while I 
was there on a visit to my mother, in 1870, I 
think. The tale impressed me, and I dressed 
it up in verse, and I suppose it is too late to 
kill it now. 

" * Jim Bludso * also had a counterpart in real 
life. His original was an engineer named Oliver 
Fairchild, who plied for many years before the 
war up and down the Mississippi on the steamer 
Fashion. I knew him very well, indeed, and he 
met his death in i860, not far from Warsaw, 
just in the manner described in the poem. The 
old boat caught fire one dark night, and the 
tiller ropes were burned away, so that the steer- 
ing apparatus was powerless. Old Oliver held 
' her nozzle ag*in* the bank * till every soul but 
himself was ashore. 

" And Blud»o's gho»t went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 

" Excepting my work on the life of Lincoln 



and some sketches and poems in the magazines^ 
I have done little literary work lately. I do not 
consider my work over yet, however, and I may 
publish something or other before long, if time 
permits. " — New York Herald, 

BOOK REVIEWS. 



Why Wb Punctuatb; or, Rbason vs. Rulb in thb Usb 
OF Masks. By a Journalist. 160 pp. Cloth, |i.oo. 
Minneapolis: The Lancet Publishing Co. 1897. 

If every one wrote perfect English, correct, 
in style and grammatical expression, the work 
of punctuation would be comparatively a sim^ 
pie matter. Most people, however, write im- 
perfect English, and for that reason they must 
depend largely on punctuation marks, skillfully 
used, to make their meaning clear. Punctua- 
tion, then, is not, and never can be, an exact 
science. Its signs, to be sure, have a definite 
force, each expressing something that is ex- 
pressed by no other, and in a general way 
proofreaders agree upon their use ; but in such. 
English as most writers produce the use of 
punctuation marks, as a crutch to limping lan- 
guage, is to a certain extent arbitrary, and 
proofreaders are sure frequently to disagree as 
to what mark may best be used in any given 
place. Punctuation varies, too, according to 
the idiosyncracies of writers. One author may 
have a special fondness for the colon, and use 
it wherever it is possible : who shall say that 
his use of it is incorrect.^ Another writer may 
think that the frequent use of the semi-colon 
is advisable; that it breaks up the monotony 
of long sentences ; and that for other reasons 
it is preferable, even though the comma might 
be used — as in this sentence — in place ol it. 
Other writers may love the dash, the hyphen, 
the parenthesis, yea, even the exclamation 
point ! Who can say that such fads are for- 
bidden, so long as those who follow them do 
not violate plain punctuation principles, and 
they are not carried to excess? Punctuation 
thus may be regarded as a feature of style, 
quite as much so, in fact, as a writer\s peculiar 
choice in words or his preference for long sen- 
tences, or short. It is only necessary that he 
shall not violate basic principles — such, for 
example, as that which makes a period at the 
end of a declarative sentence necessary. Each 
authority on punctuation has his own style, 
varying in many minor points from the style of 
each other authority. A writer, therefore, has 
a right to punctuate as he sees fit, or as he 
must to make his meaning clear, provided only 
he does not violate the essential laws of 
punctuation on which all the authorities agree. 

Of "Why We Punctuate " — which ought 
not to be anonymous — it maybe said in the 
first place that it is in the main punctuated cor-. 
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rectly, and in the second place that it is logi- 
cal and sensible. The author knows how to 
punctuate, himself, and he knows how to make 
the principles that ^uide him clear to others. 
He recognizes the tact that no absolute laws 
for the use of punctuation marks can be made, 
since the use of language itself is an inexact 
science, and even that *'a variety in style of 
composition may demand variety in punctua- 
tion, even when the grammatical construction 
seems, and is, identical.*' With this under- 
standing he lays down the laws for the right 
use of the essential marks, and shows how the 
different points may be used, in cases of neces- 
sity, to make bad English readable. He points 
out that the chief purpose of punctuation is to 
reveal at a glance the real meaning of written 
or printed language, and that proper punctua- 
tion is a process of thought clarification, since 
the mark tests the meaning of the language 
and determines whether it expresses the 
thought. As a matter of fact, the best way to 
punctuate a difficult sentence is frequently to 
rewrite it. 

Altogether ** Why We Punctuate " is a valu- 
able addition to the literature of punctuation. 
It takes up each of the marks in turn, explains 
the force of each, and illustrates by numerous 
new examples their most effective use. Its 
examples are, as a rule, particularly happy. 
Some of them make plain at a glance the rea- 
sons for rules which have been disputed by 
many authorities, but which are based on com- 
mon sense : for instance, the rule requiring the 
use of the comma before the conjunction be- 
tween the final terms in a series of three or 
more terms. Among the author's examples are 
these : — 

William, Henr>-, and Mary are at school. 
William Henr>- and Mary are at school. 
Aming the earliest colIeKe& established in America were 
Yale, Trinity, William and Mary, and Harvard. 

Any one can see at a glance, by comparison, 
the necessity of punctuating as the author has 
done in these examples. 

Something would be gained if in another 
edition of the book — which is likely to be re- 
quired — the examples were set in type differ- 
ent from that of the text, to make them more 
conspicuous. A misstatement in the preface, 
also, .should be corrected. Wilson's ** Punctua- 
tion" is not out of print. The author speaks 
rather too slightingly, by the way, of existing 
works on punctuation. 

The editor of The Writer has examined 
** Why We Punctuate " with more than ordi- 
nary care, and he has found in it very little with 
which he would not heartily agree. It is a 
practical guide to punctuation, and any one 
who masters it thoroughly ought to be able 
afterward always to punctuate correctly. A 
short final chapter on ** Business Letter- 



writing "and an index add to the value of the 
book. 

LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The pablUhers of Tnb Wkitu will send to any addrtM a 
copy of any mafaiine mentioned in the following reference Hm 
on receipt of the amount giren in parentheds following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
witA tJkrM ctnU ^sia£* added. UnleM a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the poblishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thb Writvr when they write.] 



Spencer and Darwin. Grant Allen. Po^tUar Scienct 
Uontkly ( 53 c. ) for April. 

ExcKssiva NawsPAfSR and Novel Reading. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. Currtnt Literaturt ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Nathan Haskeli. Dole. F. M. Hopkins. Current Lit' 
erAture ( a8 c. ) for April. 

William Morris, the Artist. W. Henry Winslow. 
New England Magazine (38 c. ) for Apnl. 

Our Later Literature and Robert Browning. With 
portrait of Browning and fac^mile. Lewis Worthington 
Smith. Midland Monthly ( 18 c. ) for April. 

Thackeray in Weimar. Illustrated. Walter Vulpius. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Mark Twain as an iNTERrRETBR or American Char- 
acter. Charles Miner Thompson. Atlantic (38 c.) for 
April. 

Cheerful Vbsteroays (Autobiography). — VI. T. W. 
Higginson. ^//aiv/iic- ( 38 c. ) for April. 

Men and Lbtter.s. ("The Demand for an American 
Literature,'* Bradford Torrey ; '* A Reminiscence of Charles 
Reade," Frances Courtenay Baylor ; " The IkK)k That Is Not 
Written." Mary Hartwell Cathcrwood). Atlantic (38 c.) 
for April. 

Bryant's Permanent Contribution to Literature. 
Henr>' D. Sedgwick, Jr. Atlantic ( 3S c. ) for April. 

The Reporter and Literatire. Norman Hapgood. 
Bookman ( 33 c. ) for April. 

William Collrn Hkyant. Illustrated. M. A. De 
Wolfe Howe. Bookman ( 33 c. ) for April. 

Wordsworth, the Poet ok Nature. President Augustus 
H. Strong. Illustrated. Four articles. Chicago Standard 
March <>; March 13 ; March so: and March 37. 

New Orleans Writers ( Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Miss Grace King. Mrs. M. K. M. Davis, "Catharine Cole,** 
Horace Fletcher, Mi»s Helen Pitkin, Mi^s Isabel Bom-man 
Finley, Mrs. Mar>' Ashley Townscud). Chicago Ex'tning Post 
for March 13. 

Browninc.'s On^cuRiTiBs, Dean Farrar. Inde^ndetU 
(10 c. ) for March 18. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Aldrich have left Boston 
for Jekyl Island. 

Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley, of Chicago, is 
soon to be married to Professor Henry A. Ward, 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
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F. MarioD Crawford sailed from New York 
March 13 for his Italian tour. Just before 
starting he visited Ellis Island to study methods 
and types, it was said, for a new book on which 
he is engaged, and which, the Boston Globe sug- 
gested, he would probably write on the way 
over. 

Samuel Minturn Peck has returned from his 
extended European trip, with his health en- 
tirely restored. 

Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of 
Julian Hawthorne, has in the March number of 
Harper's \fagatine a short story in the mysti- 
cal vein of her celebrated grandfather. 

Mrs. James T. Fields and Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett spent the latter part of March together 
at the Hot Springs in Virginia. 

Herbert Spencer has refused the offer of 
Cambridge University to make him a Doctor 
of Science, on the ground that he has always 
declined to accept such honors. 

The Lend-a-Hand Society of Boston will 
celebrate the seventy fifth birthday of Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale April 3, by presenting to 
the Ten Times One Society the Hale endow- 
ment fund of $25,000. Both societies originated 
with Dr. Hale. 

The *'Life of Mark Twain '^ by Will M. 
Clemens has reached its fortieth thousand. 

An amusing incident in literary history oc- 
curred recently in connection with Dr. Paul 
Carus' story ** Karma." The little tale origi- 
nally appeared in the Open Courts and having 
struck there the fancy of Count Leo Tolstoi, 
was translated by him into Russian. Every- 
thing that Tolstoi publishes is immediately 
turned into French, — and so was '* Karma." 
Then, with Tolstoi's name attached to it, it was 
translated into English, and the translation was 
printed in the November number of the Inter- 
nationals a monthly magazine in Chicago, the 
home of which is but three doors from that of 
the Open Court. 

The Sunbeams Company, of .\cw York city, 
has been incor[)oratcd, with 55.000 capital, to 
print books, magazines, and pamphlets. The 
directors arc (ieorge N.Avery and Harrison C. 
Ramsdell. of New Brighton, .S. 1., and Charles 
R. Wilcox, of Hotel Minot, New York city. 



Stone & Kimball, of New York city, have 
been incorporated to* carry on a general pub- 
lishing business, with a capital of $75,000. The 
directors are Hannibal J. Kimball and Luther 
C.White, Jr., of New York; and Charles R. 
Farwell, of Chicago, 111. 

The Modern Stories Publishing Company of 
New York City has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $io,ooo. The directors are Franklin 
B. Warner, James W. Johnston, of New York, 
and Mary B. MacDonald, of Brooklyn. 

The Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society, of Boston, will be known here- 
after as The Pilgrim Press. 

Marshall H. Mallory is the new editor of 
the Churchman, 

John (iilmer Speed is the new editor of 
Leslie" s Weekly, 

Miss Grace Carew Sheldon, of Buffalo, has 
gone to Chicago to accept the position of de- 
partment editor of the Household Realm^yihxch 
is managed and edited by Miss Alice Webster. 

The A^ew Illustrated Mat^azine { New York ) 
is the English Illustrated Magazine renamed. 

The Yellow Kid, a new monthly published 
by Howard, Ainslee, & Co., New York, offers 
prizes of $1,000, $300, $200, and ;>ioo for the 
four best stories of from 1,000 to 3,000 words 
submitted by subscribers. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Co., of 
Chicago, offers prizes of fLooo and 5500 for 
the two best manuscripts of modern religious 
stories containing from (0,000 to 65.000 words 
submitted before .September 1. 

The residuarv estate of Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish chemist and dynamite manufacturer, 
estimated at <io,ocx).ooo, is to be funded for the 
advancement of science. From the annual in- 
come of 5230, coo live ecjual prizes will be 
awarded, inchuling one of 550,000 to the writer 
who shall produce the greatest work in the de- 
partment of physiology or medicine. 

The three |)ri/.e winners — among 1 So com- 
petitors — in the American Agriculturist vaca- 
tion contest were: First, P. IL Kicharils, Jr., 
Newcastle, Neb.; second, W. (i. Howson, 
.Mcaford, Ontario; third. Miss .Margaret H. 
Drake, Britt, la. 
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The American Sunday School Union, Phila- 
delphia, offers a first prize of $600, and a second 
prize of $400, for the two best books upon 
Forming and Maintaining Character on the 
Principles of the Bible, submitted before Octo- 
ber I. The widest practical freedom will be 
allowed in form and style of treatment, and 
each writer is expected to suggest an appropri- 
ate title to his work. 

After an unsuccessful effort to establish the 
Great West in Denver, the magazine has been 
removed to Chicago. The editor gives assur- 
ances that it will be published regularly here- 
after, beginning with the April number. 

Timi and the Hour (Boston) has been re- 
cently enlarged and shows every evidence of 
de8er\-ed prosperity. 

The Lark, of San Francisco, ends its brief 
life with the April number. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press 
"Captain Molly," a story of the Salvation 
Army, by Mary A. Denison, of which the New 
York World said, *• It is one of the sweetest 
love stories ever written." 

Little, Brown, & Co. ( Boston ) have issued an 
attractive little pamphlet on Francis Parkman, 
setting forth the history and criticism of his 
complete works. 

The Jews have a literature rich in works of 
artistic genius scarcely known to our modern 
world. Leopold Katscher, quite an authority, 
writes of it, in an article entitled "A Forgotten 
Literature, " in the April Catholic World Afaga- 
Mine. 

The Authors' Guild, New York, has out- 
grown its present quarters, and will remove 
May I to Studio No. 826, Carnegie Hall. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is writing a new 
novel, has rented an old house in Lancashire, 
where the action of the story takes place. The 
mansion has all the requirements in the way of 
grounds, a moat, and even the "traditional 
ghost " to impart the desired color to the story. 

In "The History of a Poem," in the North 
American Review for March, Edmund Gosse 
recounts the circumstances connected with the 
production of the late Coventry Patmore*8 
work, " The Angel in the House." 



In "Spencer and Darwin " in the Popular- 
Science Monthly for April, Grant Allen defines- 
the relations of those two great philosophers* 
to the doctrine of evolution : of Spencer as the 
first formal promulgator of it, seven years be- 
fore the publication of " The Origin of Species " f 
and of Darwin as having pointed out the method 
of evolution — through natural selection — and 
having furnished definite proofs and illustra- 
tions of it. 

Justin McCarthy's installment of his "Story 
of Gladstone's Life," in the April Magazine 
Number of the Outlook, is made especially at- 
tractive by his comparison of Gladstone with 
Disraeli and Bright. Of the twenty pictures, 
many are from photographs taken expressly for 
this purpose. 

VArt de la Mode ( New York ) is running a 
series of articles entitled "The Correct Thing,'* 
the first paper of which deals with church wed- 
dings, and explains all the perplexing little 
questions that always arise on these momentous 
occasions. 

Howard Paul has an interesting article in 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for April, tell- 
ing of a dinner with Artemus Ward. 

" Thackeray in Weimar, " by Walter Vulpius, 
in the April Century, describes the English 
humorist's friendly relations with Goethe's 
household and his interviews with the great 
poet. It is accompanied by a number of char- 
acteristic drawings by Thackeray never before 
printed. 

Rev. Dr. George S. Mallory, editor of the 
Churchman, died in New York March 2, aged 
fifty-eight. 

Rev. E. Cobham Brewer died at Edwin* 
stowe, Eng., March 6, aged eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher died at Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 8, aged eighty-five. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler died at Newton^ 
Mass, March 10. 

Professor Henry Drummond died at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Eng., March 11, aged forty-six 

William T. Adams ( " Olirer Optic" ) died at 
Dorchester, Mass., March 27, aged seventy-five. 

Mrs. Margaret J. Preston died in Baltimore,. 
March 28. 
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THE USE OF TITLES. 



For a democratic nation that affects to de- 
spise titles, we of the United States have an 
exceptionally large supply of them. To start 
with, every man of us is a ** Mr./* by right of 
mere existence, and about one in ten is an 
** Esq.," by right of unreasonable pre-emption. 
Even out of Kentucky and the South generally, 
" Colonels " may be met on every street, and 
♦•Generals" and *' Professors " are perhaps 
equally numerous throughout the land. Time 
and money enough have been wasted in print- 
ing, speaking, and trying to edtablish titles in 
this democratic land of ours since the Revolu- 
tion to wipe out the national debt. The mere 
cost of printing the unnecessary ** .Mr." before 
masculine names in a single day*s issues of the 
newspapers of this country is enough to give 
more than one weary eyed proofreader a six- 
months* trip to F-uropc. 

There is no (juestion that Americans have 



too many titles, and those who write, for the 
newspapers particularly, should do all they can, 
by omission, to minimize the evil. The gen- 
eral rule should be never to use a title without 
good reason. If this rule were usually fol- 
lowed, time and money would be saved, and 
the value of the titles used would be enhanced. 
Many publications — The Writer among 
them — always omit the title ** Mr." before the 
names of men, unless the surname alone is 
printed, and the best modern style is to refrain 
from the use of titles as much as possible. 

A set of rules on this subject prepared sev- 
eral years ago by W. Churchill, city editor of 
the Oakland ( Calif. ) Morning Times^ is 
worthy of general adoption. Mr. ChurchilPs 
rules for his reporters read as follows : — 

OF TITLES. 

The following suggestions are expected to 
govern the use of titles in copy: — 

In general, titles are to be used in speaking 
of all officers engaged in the performance of 
their proper official duty. Whenever it can be 
done without injury to the sense, it is well to 
avoid titles. If, however, it is sought to pro- 
duce a special effect, and that effect is of 
sufficient importance to justify it, these rules 
may be suspended. Lapsed titles, such as 
•* Ex-Governor," ** Ex-Mayor," and the like, are 
to be used only when they are material and 
relevant to the matter in hand. 

•* Mr." — This should never be used in con- 
nection with initials or Christian name. *'.Mr. 
and Mrs." is allowed. 

»♦ Esq." — Not to be used. 

Fratek.n'al Sociktv Titles. — Never to be 
used, except in fraternity matter. 

Clerical Titles. — ** Rev.," to be used of 
the clergy in general in connection with the 
Christian and surnames, as ** Rev. George W. 
Sweeny," never ** Rev. Sweeny"; in case the 
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Christian name be not known, say " Rev. Mr. 
Sweeny." Use " Rev. Dr.," as a rule, with the 
surname alone, omitting the Christian name ; 
** Rev. Dr. Tyng " is preferred to " Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D." 

*• Professor." — This must be used only in 
speaking of persons who occupy chairs in 
academic faculties. School teachers, boxers, 
barbers, and the like are not to be dubbed 
professors. 

" Doctor." — Dr. Woolsey is preferred be- 
fore " E. H. Woolsey, M. D." 

Military Titles, Regular Army. — Titles 
of rank are to be used in speaking of all per- 
sons holding the rank of captain or higher. 
Subalterns and non-commissioned officers re- 
ceive their titles only in official documents, and 
in reports of affairs strictly military. Lieuten- 
ants of both grades are properly alluded to in 
ordinary news matter as **Mr. Casey, U. S. A." 
Non-commissioned officers and privates do not 
receive the qualifying initials " U. S. A." The 
same rule applies to the Marine Corps. 

Military Titles, National Guard. — 
National Guard and volunteer titles are never 
to be used except in reporting matters wholly 
concerned with the service. 

Naval Titles. — Follow the rule laid down 
for the regular army, beginning the use of 
titles with Commander. 

Judicial Titles. — Every Judge and Jus- 
tice of the Peace is entitled to the title of 
Judge during the term for which he sits upon 
the bench ; with the end of such term his right 
to the title terminates. Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are correctly 
styled " Mr. Justice." 

Civil Titles. — Persons holding municipal 
or other offices of the civil government are 
entitled during their term of office to receive 
the usual style of their rank when engaged in 
the exercise of the duties of that office. 

Such titles as ** Ex- Ambassador to England 
Bayard " or " Ex-Commissary of the Military 
Department of the Southwest Jones" are to be 
carefully avoided. *'Mrs. Dr. White" and 
"Mrs. Rev. Black" are contrary to law, and 
people who use them may find themselves in 
the state prison some day. If it is necessary 
to be explicit, one can say "Mrs. Black, wife 



of Rev. Dr. Black," or, in addressing a letter, 
" Mrs. Black, Care of Rev. Dr. John F. Black." 
The universal rule, to paraphrase Joseph 
Pulitzer, should be: "Simplicity, simplicity, 
SIMPLICITY." 

There are cases where the use of " Mr." be- 
littles a man. Men who attain the highest 
eminence surpass titles, as in the case of 
Shakespeare, Dante, Mctor Hugo, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, Longfellow, or Tennyson. " Mr. 
Shakespeare " would be an absurdity. The 
omission of " Mr." in recognition of superi- 
ority, however, and the omission of " Mr." to 
show familiarity are two different things. It 
is well to speak of men whose names are 
household words, like Washington, or Grant, 
or Lincoln, without the qualifying "Mr.," but it 
is belittling a living President's high office to 
speak of him familiarly as " Cleveland " or 
"McKinley." In that one case, the more fre- 
quent use of " Mr." is desirable. 

The use of official titles — when they must 
be used — is something of a fine art. Presi- 
dent McKinley should be addressed personally 
as " Mr. President." A letter intended for 
him should be addressed, " The President of 
the United States, Executive Mansion, Wash- 
ington, D. C." The term "Hon." is never 
applied to either the President or the Vice- 
President. On the other hand, "Hon." is 
properly given to all the members of the cabi- 
net, to chiefs of bureaus in the several depart- 
ments at Washington, to assistant secretaries, 
to members of both branches of Congress, to 
the justices of the supreme court of the United 
States and to the judges of all inferior Federal 
courts, to collectors of customs and postmasters 
where the nomination is made by the President 
and confirmed by the senate, and, as a rule, to 
all Federal officials who get their positions by 
this method, with the exception of the officers 
of the army and navy, whose titles are desig- 
nated by law. 

The etiquette of titles for state officers varies 
in different states. In Massachusetts the gov- 
ernor is " His Excellency " and the lieutenant- 
governor " His Honor," by provision of the 
state constitution. The custom in Massachu- 
setts is to give the title, " Hon.," to the various 
elective state officers, such as the secretary of 
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state, the auditor, etc., to the members of the 
governor's council and of the state senate, to 
the speaker of the house of representatives, to 
the justices of the supreme judicial court of 
Massachusetts, to the judges of all inferior 
courts of record, and to the mayors of the 
various cities of the commonwealth. 

The rules for the use of titles in signatures 
to letters, to correspondents not personal 
friends, are as follows : — 

A name that does not indicate the sex of the 
writer is understood to be that of a man. 

Doctors, ministers, and others who have 
titles that a correspondent not personally ac- 
quainted with them should use in answering 
their letters, should prefix their titles to their 
signatures, in parenthesis, as : " ( Rev. ) George 
Whitefield Mead." 



Similarly a woman signing a letter not to a 
personal friend should prefix, in parenthesis, 
her proper title, " Miss " or " Mrs." If a let- 
ter is signed with a name without a prefix, the 
recipient should not use any prefix in address- 
ing his letter in reply. 

In addressing envelopes, excepting in society 
correspondence, where formality may be re- 
quired, it is better to omit "Mr." and never 
to use " Esq." Honorary titles should, as a 
rule, be used in such cases, as ** Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D." ; " General P. A. Collins " ; 
but " Mr." means nothing, and may better be 
omitted. "Miss" and "Mrs." should al- 
ways be used, if they can be used with cer- 
tainty. 

Arthur Fosdick. 

Boston, Mass. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS* 



XVII. — By THE Editor of the Catholic 
World Magazine. 

The Catholic World AfagaMine is representa- 
tive of the best Catholic thought. That means 



•This scries of " Editorial Talks with Contributors,** written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, 
was begun in Thb Writer for September, 189$* *nd will be 
continued. The article in the September Writrr was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the Ind^^nd- 
tnt. lite article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor 
ol the Sr» York Ledgtr. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townscnd, managing editor of the Outi00k. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkelt, editor of Lttlu^t 
IVitkly, and Kounseville Wildman, editor of the Ovtriamd 
Mt0nthiy The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
HaUock, editor of the Chrutian H^ark, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the yew England Magazine. The article for Fcbni- 
ary was by Robert M. Oflord, managing editor of the Sew 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag. 
gatt, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank I^c Famcll, editor of Frank Letiie^s Pleasant Hourt, 
Henry Tyrrell, editor of Frank Leiiie't Popular Monthly, and 
th« Editor of G^ey't. Ttie article (or June was by Amos. R. 
Wtlls, ouinsging editor uf the Golden Rule. The article for 
Stptember was by Rosa 5H>nnc%chetn, editor of the American 
Jgwou. The article for October wa« by the editors of the 
Yontk^i Com^tnon. 



that its field is as broad as Truth itself. Sci- 
ence, literature and art, sociology, and theology 
arc all included in the scope of its one hundred 
and forty-four pages. 

We want articles which are thought-provoca- 
tive. We aim to give Catholic comment on 
current topics, and to discuss, from a Catholic 
point of view, whatever is prominent in the 
public mind. Therefore, we want papers which 
are of fresh public interest. At the same time, 
our magazine does not, by any means, circulate 
exclusively among Catholics, but is, in the best 
sense of the word, inter-denominational. 

Our magazine has always been thoroughly in 
accord with the progressive policy of Leo XIII. 
toward the emancipation of the people and the 
Christianizing of the democracy. Clear, fact- 
full papers on social and economic subjects are 
needed by us. But we have no room for mere 
theorization. 

We publish each month at least two stories 
or storyettes, of from three thousand to five 
thousand words — and we seldom have enough 
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of the right sort. We do not desire mere char- 
acter-studies. Our readers prefer a story with 
a plot and a purpose. It is not necessary to 
our favorable judgment that a story should have 
a moral as aggressive as are those appended to 
i&op*s ** Fables." But it is essential that it 
should be true to the best that is in human 
nature, as well as to its worst, and that it should 
be elevating in tone and tendency. 

We want entertaining matter. Ours is a 
magazine for the family, and must cater for the 
tastes of all between sixteen and sixty. Do not 
be afraid of a humorous touch in your article. 
Our public likes to laugh as well as cry. A 
family magazine is not a school reader. 

We want poetry — nal poetry ! Remember, 
not every poetical thought arranged with a view 
to its geometrical presentation on the printed 
page is a poem ; and not every idea which has 
appealed to your own emotional nature is, 
therefore, capable of versification. 

We want biographical sketches of men and 



women who are in the public eye, or of dead 
and gone celebrities concerning whom you can 
find anything fresh to tell us. 

Send us incidents of travel which show the 
customs and manners of different peoples and 
nations, and, if possible, send materials for 
illustration with your article. We use three or 
four illustrated articles each month, and strik- 
ing pictures will be likely to ensure your article 
a certain amount of favor. 

Above all, if you have written something on 
a subject which you have never seen treated in 
any other magazine, or treated a subject after a 
fashion out of the ordinary rut, be sure to send 
it to us, and do not fancy that your manuscript 
will be pigeon-holed if your name is unknown. 
Every editor worthy of his position can point 
to contributors whom he has "made"; and 
every editorial Reader of common sense has his 
eyes wide open to discover your possible 
genius. A, R. Doyle, 

Nkw Vomc. N. Y. 



THE "UNRELIABILITY" OF NEWSPAPERS. 



A common expression with unthinking peo- 
ple, men who are unacquainted with the inside 
workings of newspapers, is : "I never believe 
what I see in the papers." It is an exceed- 
ingly popular and overworked phrase, and is 
regarded as a good bit of raillery by those im- 
maculate critics who use it. Bishop W. W. 
Duncan, of South Carolina, who presided over 
a state conference held in Missouri recently, 
in response to some remark of a brother con- 
cerning a statement in a newspaper, remarked, 
sarcastically : ** It is a great relief to know that 
the newspapers do not always tell the truth." 
Whereupon all the delegates, as in duty bound, 
s/n/Jed appro vingly. 



At that very meeting there were at the press 
tables reporters who were making for the news- 
papers records of the proceedings of the con- 
ference which for accuracy were equal to the 
reports kept by the official secretaries, and in 
extent far exceeded them, their accuracy being 
admitted by the members after they had read 
them. 

People who have had access to a first-class 
editorial room and have observed the methods 
of handling news matter are not the ones who 
criticise the editors on the grounds of careless- 
ness and want of diligence in striving for 
accuracy. Indeed, the ordinary layman would 
wonder why editors are so particiflar in their 
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scrutiny and emendation of apparently innocent 
articles 'sent in as news, and why they take so 
much pains to learn the truthfulness of them, 
when it would not seem that by any possible 
chance the matter would wrong anybody, even 
if statements were incorrect. Let some one not 
known to the night editor send a message in to 
a metropolitan newspaper, and he is likely to 
look in vain for it in the next day*s issue, even 
though he may have taken the pains to tele- 
graph it in the hope of securing its insertion. 
Even when the best and most reliable corre- 
spondent sends a message a£Eecting the honor 
and reputation of people hitherto regarded as 
reputable citizens, the careful night editor fre- 
quently telegraphs to some well-known resident 
of the town for an endorsement as to the 
accuracy of the news, or asks the correspond- 
ent to have some responsible person corrobo- 
rate his story. 

Not long ago a policeman in a city in this 
county, acting on his own responsibility, went 
around town Sunday morning and took a list of 
the merchants who, he thought, were violating 
the law by selling goods on Sunday. His list 
included some of the most eminent men of the 
place, many unexceptionable church members. 
The true situation was that the merchants were 
not acting outside of the law, but had per- 
mission from the proper authorities to sell food 
and necessary household articles to workmen 
who, by reason of the distance of their employ- 
ment from town, had been unable to make their 
purchases Saturday night. Sunday morning a 
prominent minister stated in his pulpit that he 
understood that a number of the leading mer- 
chants of the city had been arrested for violat- 
ing the law in regard to keeping open their 
stores on Sunday, and would probably and 
properly be held to account by the legal 
authorities for the transgression, and con- 
cluded by drawing a graphic warning for the 
good people present. I'nder the facts in the 
case, suppose some newspaper should make 
such a statement and venture an opinion upon 
such evidence. Why, the editor would become 
the victim of such a storm of censure as would 
almost force him to leave town, and possibly a 
libel suit or two would be wafted toward him in 
the cyclone. 



The average newspaper man would not have 
** understood ** anything about the matter; he 
would have gone direct to police headquarters 
and ascertained whether the arrests had been 
made, and if so, upon whose authority. The 
mitigating circumstmnces would have been 
most carefully inquired into, and the truth 
would have been laid before the people. What 
he told he would have known. 

The truth is, in general, newspaper reports 
are so nearly accurate in all essential details 
that the public is quick to detect even a slight 
error and make it a matter of severe comment. 
A misstatement that would be inconsequential 
in most callings would be fatal in the news- 
paper profession. There are rare cases where 
alert editors have been imF>osed on by an irre' 
sponsible correspondent, but when they find 
that such is the case no one is more relentless 
in running down the impostor than they are, 
and they make such an example of him that he 
finds it impossible again to obtain employment 
in a profession that he has disgraced. 

In the courts of justice of the present day 
the newspaper reports of trials are accepted by 
the ofiicials and attorneys with almost as great 
confidence as the record itself. The men who 
do the reporting are men of industry and 
brains, who have arrived at proficiency after as 
careful and systematic a course of preparation 
as is required in the profession of law or medi- 
cine. Of course they occasionally make mis- 
takes, because they are human beings, but their 
errors arc exceedingly rare. Their daily work 
is open to the inspection of tens of thousands 
of critical eyes, eagerly watching for the slight- 
est slip. What other profession could stand 
that ordeal unchallenged.' 

Finally, when the newspaper man is con- 
vinced that he lias made a mistake, unlike 
most followers of other professions or callings, 
he does not seek to justify it, but most will- 
ingly and cheerfully makes the correction in 
accordance with the facts. The real wonder 
about the matter is, considering all the material 
handled in the course of a day's business, and 
the vast variety of it, that human hands and 
brains can make the modern newspaper so 
nearly accurate. Edgar W'hiU, 

Maoon, Mo. 
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In The Writer for April was published an 
article by Gilson VVillcts, in the series of ** Edi- 
torial Talks with Contributors/* in which Mr. 
Willets said : " We pay for stories on accept- 
ance.'* Since the article appeared, a number 
of readers of The Writer have written to the 
editor to say that on submitting manuscripts to 
Romance they have received from Mr. Willets 
the following circular letter : — 

" Dear StTf — Your story is quite acceptable to Rcmattctt 
and if you will send $1 for a subscription to make yon a mem- 
ber of the Contributors* Club. I will print your story in an eariy 
number. I am obliged to ask you for the subscription, in order 
to print your »tory, because the membership of the Con- 
tributors' Club has become so large that I have decided to 
print henceforth, beginning with April number, stories only by 
membenof the Cootribuion* Club. As I have such a stock of 
mMouscripu oa haad, it is aot Mt present practicable for 
^^tmamrr to p»y auh (or coatribatiooB. 



"A great many authors are availing themselves of thiaar- 
rangement. as all members of the Contributors* Club are en- 
titled to service No. 1 of the Literary Bureau free of charge, and 
from all the letters in my poss es s i on it seems that the arranga- 
ment is satisfactory. Hoping that you will join us, I am, faith- 
fully yours, 

«* G11.SON WiLLSTS, £d$t0r atid PuNuktr,** 

In other words, instead of paying for manu- 
scripts, the publisher of Romanc€ is trying to 
induce writers to give their contributions to his 
magazine, and pay for a year's subscription 
simultaneously. Those who like to do that 
sort of thing are no doubt pleased at having 
learned of this new opportunity for doing it. 
The Writer regrets, however, that it has 
been made a medium for transmitting misin* 
formation. 

• •• 

The photograph of Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts from which the portrait printed in 
this number of The Writer was made was 
taken expressly for the magazine by H. G. 
Rogers of New York. 

• • 

"What is news?" That which interests 
your readers. 

• •• 

£. F. Benson is said to have so mistrusted 
his ability as a story-writer that when he had 
half finished " Dodo ** he submitted the manu- 
script to a well-known writer whom he knew, 
for advice as to whether it were worth while 
for him to go on with it. Evidently the writer 
whom he consulted did not possess sound liter- 
ary judgment. 

• • 

Why should not women writers prefix ** Mrs." 
or ** Miss,** in parenthesis, to their names on 
the title pages of their books? Many awk- 
ward misunderstandings would thus be avoided, 
and if the custom were general, nobody would 
object to it. Newspaper reviewers, especiaUy, 
would be saved from embarrassment, and 
readers generally would be enabled to talk 
intelligently about authors whose books they 
read, but whose personalities may not be familiar 
to them. 

• • 

Some of the advice about letter-writing that 
is published from time to time is utterly ridicu* 
lous. For instance, an article headed ** Donets 
lor LeUtT "WnltTs" ^Vi\cVv \% tucmtng^ through 
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the papers now, begins with these interesting 
paragraphs : — 

DoQ*t write yoar letter* or notes in paragraphs; write con- 
tinoovsly. 

Don't leave a margin on either side of the page ; this is 
•choolgirlish and obsolete. 

Don't put the date at the upper right>hand corner ; put it at 
the lower left-hand comer, at the end of the letter, and write it 
all oat, instead of using figures. 

Sensible people might think the advice given 
in the first paragraph sarcastic, if the rest of 
the article did not show plainly that the writer 
is incapable of sarcasm. A letter without 
paragraphs is an absurdity, and only an igno- 
rant follower of fashion could be persuaded 
that letters may properly be written in that 
way. As for margins, no sensible person is 
likely to draw a pencil line half an inch from 
the edge of the page, right and left, and thus 
ensure leaving a frame of white paper around 
the writing, but a common-sense margin will 
make any letter more beautiful, and so is worth 
having. So far as the date is concerned, letter 
writers should put it where it will do the most 
good, and that is usually in the upper right- 
hand portion of the first page of the letter. As 
for spelling out the date, there is no law 
against it, if people have leisure and require 
occupation fit for the feeble minded. Others 
will be relieved, no doubt, to learn from the 
author of " DonUs (or Letter Writers " that 
"the year in figures is permissible." After 
all, though, one who dates a letter '' Wednes- 
day, January the fifteenth, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, " has a sheet of note paper 
pretty well filled already, which is a distinct 
advantage to one who could be persuaded ever 
to date a letter in that way. 

"The economy of time and space implied by 
the use of figures is offensive to good society," 
we are told. Alas ! Similarly we are advised : 
"You must n't write on each side of the sheet 
one after the other," — [ sic ] — '* just as they 
come. Use the front page first, then turn it 
over and fill up the back; if you still have 
something left to say," — [which isn't likely in 
the case of one who would follow these direc- 
tions], — ** attack the other side of the front 
page, writing crosswise from top to bottom, 
and so on down, filling both the inside pages." 



Alas, again! Furthermore: "Use two one- 
cent stamps, instead of the red two-cent 
stamp." Once more, and finally, Alas ! 

• •• 

' In letter writing, as in other things, follow- 
ing the fashion is never "good form" when 
fashion conflicts palpably with common sense. 
It is a consoling thought that anybody who 
would write a letter in accordance with the 
directions quoted never could by any possi- 
bility write a letter that it would be worth any- 
body's while to read. w. h. h. 



THE SCRAP BASKET, 



In "The Book of Job" of the Modern 
Reader's Bible Series, now being brought out 
by the Macmillan Company and edited by 
Richard G. Moulton, professor of literature 
in English in the University of Chicago, I notice 
two sentences of what seems to me rather com- 
plicated construction. 

First, about the middle of the fourth page of 
the " Introduction " is this : — 

Thus in the " Book of Job '* all these literary forms can be 
combined, and all the modes of thinking of which these forms 
are the natural vehicles. 

Second, from page 1 1 of the " Introduction " 
I copy this: — 

Only with this last hope can they stave o£f the one thing in- 
evitable, dark horizon bounding the light of their life — the 
thought of Sheol, into which every man must at last go down to 
return no more, a land of darkness, without order, where in se- 
cret isolation he must abide, half consciously wasting from 
flesh to shade, stranger to all that has succeeded to his place, 
enduring to himself what pain there may be of flesh, what 
mourning of spirit. 



V. S. I'. 



Cnica<;o, 111. 



Here is some critics English, from a review 
of "The Green Fire" in the "World of 
Letters " column, conducted for the AVir York 
Mail and Express by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard : — 

" Add to these romantic personages an old Garlic servant, 
who is cursed, or blessed, with the " second sight *' of his race. 
Place these in Brittany in the First Book, and such of these as 
survive the shocks of their temperament in the Second Book in 
one of the Hebrid Isles, and constructed from these materials 
the literary tencicncy of the Scottish Celtic Renascence, of 
which " (trcen Fire '* is, we imagine, as Anc aa example as 
Miss Macleod can give in her florid, impassioned prose 
romance, which is intcrspcr»cd with Gaelic poetry, of no great 
merit, if we may judge from her translailaici% «A. \^^^!b.<^^«\!&<i^ 
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moves the reader with thoee forewads ( speakiaf CelUcally ), 
which have a mjrsteriout melody of their own. 

Hither and thither, 

And to and fro, 
They thread the maze 

Of Weal and Woe : 

O winds that blow 
For folden weather, 
Blow me the birds, 

All white as snow, 

t 

On the hillside heather — 
Blow me the birds 

That anfels know ; 
Blow roe the birds, 

Be it Weal or Woe ! '* 



A. £• G* 



New YoiiK, N. Y. 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 



While thus engaged, even 
his servant was not allowed 
to enter his quarters. — G*n- 
rra^ H0rtut F^rttr, in tin 
Century MmgAzint, 



Then an exhibition of turn* 
ing and cutting comers was 
given, the man on the box 
steering the poodcrous ma- 
chine a great deal more cer- 
tainly ana with apparently as 
much ease as he could huive 
driven a horse engine. — Bot^ 
t0n Transcript. 



He repeated his request, 
saying : " Please rattan roe ; 
rU not \f\\y — Bcttonjour^ 



Biography is only legiti- 
mate when it gives to the 
world information which the 
world is better for possess- 
ing. — Sew Y^rk Cotnwur' 
cial A dvertutr. 



He dared to assume respon- 
sibility ; but he must act 
alone. — Bukofi John P. 
AVtTJwaM, D. D., in The In' 
d^pfnMnt. 



We would never luve 
known Washington had it not 
been for British oppression. 
— Ibid. 



The effect of wearing veils 
upon the eyesight. — Botton 
Budgtt. 



The Methuen organ com- 
pany will put new works into 
the organ, which has now 
been stored away for thirteen 
▼ears, so that naturally thc^e 
nave deteriorated, but it is not 
said that the pipes are to be 
sold for junk or kindling wood 
(according as they are wood 
or metal ) so that it mav be 
presumed tlut they wilf be 
used. — JT/rm^/rV.'i/ Refmb- 
iican. 



While he was thus engaged, 
not even his servant was 
allowed to enter his quarters. 



Then an exhibition of tam- 
ing and cutting comers was 
given, the man on the box 
steering the ponderous ma- 
chine with much more cer- 
tainty than he could have 
driven a horse engine and 
apparently with no kss ease. 



He repeated his request, 
saying : " Please ratun me. 
I won't tell •• 



Biography is legitimate 
only when it gives to the 
world information which the 
worid is better for possess- 
ing. 



He dared to assume respon- 
sibility; but be had to act 
alone. 



We should never have 
known Washington had it not 
been for British oppression. 



The effect upon the eye- 
sight of wearing veils. 



The Metliuen organ com- 
pany will put new works into 
the organ. It has now been 
stored away for thirteen 
years, so that naturally the 
pipes have deteriorated ; but 
It IS not said that they are to 
be sold for junk or kindling 
w ood ( according as they are 
wood or metal ), and it may 
therefore be presumed that 
they will be used. 



Her richer sister has a maid 
and footman in Europe. — 
/«« Mmclmrtn in tk« OntUck. 



Her richer sister in Europe 
has a maid and a footman. 



We will indeed miss him. 
— Button Globe H—dlim. 



We shall indeed miss him. 



SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 



XIII. — Charles George Douglas Roberts. 

" The Old Man " he is fondly called by the 
poets who are his companions, not that he is 
so much the elder of the group, but perhaps 
because he had already achieved a certain 
measure of reputation and was a full-fledged 
man of letters when the others were just begin- 
ning their first callow boy-bows to the Muse. 
And the name, given at the outset, in a comic, 
mock-filial mood, has stuck to him as a term of 
endearment. 

Roberts published his first book, indeed, as 
early as 1880, almost ten years before any of 
his comrades had reached the dignity of covers. 
The precocity of his talent appears when we 
compare this date with that of his birth, Janu- 
ary 10, i860. Indeed, when one considers the 
inevitable delays which occur in getting a vol- 
ume through the press, it is safe to say that the 
poems in ** Orion " ( Lippincott, 1880) must all 
have been written at the age of nineteen or 
earlier. It would be foolish to claim that there 
was anything in the book worthy of comparison 
with the poet*s maturer work, but it would be 
equally uncritical not to perceive that the book 
had much more merit than is usual in juvenilia, 
even in the juvenilia of geniuses. 

The place of Roberts* birth, too, as well as 
the date, is not without importance in a consid- 
eration of his work. He was born at the mouth 
of the Keswick river, near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and the first fourteen years of his 
life were passed in the village of Westcock, 
beside the Tantramar river and the marshes 
through which it empties into the Bay of 
Fundy. Again and again the Tantramar 
marshes reappear in his verse, and his great- 
est poem, **Avc; an Ode for the Centenary of 
Shelley's Birth " ( first published by itself in a 
limited edition, 1893, and afterward included in 
** Songs of the Common Day *' ), might be de- 
scribed as one huge, highly elaborated simile, 
likening the work and the career of Shelley, 
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the greatest iii''ueoce which the dcvelopmeol 
of bis oim art received from books, to the coun- 
try of spacious sea-marsh aod turbulent tide, 
which was the greatest influence it received 
from nature. 



' The pounce of 


uoniti lurih-hi* 


The flicker of! 


udplpen in fi 




I» (luly fl<Kk> 


th» pafftd u 




Of aeid-nrice In 


ih.v«th«; 






ie event.. Bv 






ii<lBie< men 




Ut kindled h» 


ut'i conpujo 


nihil 



To inni Ihii herit^t. — 

That in mj vclu lorever mut abide 

The Dtte and ftoctiuifoD at the tide." 

Roberts comes, on his father's side, of a long 
line of English college .professors and men of 
scholarship and influence. His father. Rev. 
G. Coodn'dge Roberts, M. A., is rector of the 
Engltsh church at Fredericion, and a canon of 
the cathedral there. His mother, born Emma 
£liss, belong! to a prominent loyalist family 
that left the states and settled in the Provinces 
at the lime of the American Revolution. She 
is a sister of Bliss Carman's mother, and of kin 
to the mother of Emerson, There is certainly 
poetry in the blood, and Roberts' sister and his 
two younger brothers are also writers of verse 

When the family left Westcock (or Frederic- 
ton, in XS74, the boy, who up 10 that lime had 
been taught wholly by his father, was sent to 
the Collegiate school, and allerward to the 
University of New Brunswick. He distin- 
guished himself especially in Latin and Greek, 
and in mental science and political economy- 
He was graduated with honors in 187% and 
received the degree of M.A. in 1S81, After 
some experience in teaching as headmaster of 
public schools in Chatham, and afterward in 
Fredericton, he wenl to Toronto in t-S,S3, and 
there founded TAc H'eti, ihe most important 
literary paper in Canada. In 1N.S5 he was 
called to Windsor. Nova Scotia, to take the 
chair of English ami French literature in King's 
College. Here, at " Kingscroft." Iiii villa in 
the fir woods, he lived for ten years, becoming 
meanwhile an F. R. S. C. and F.K.S.L. In 
1S9; he resigned his professorship and devoted 
himself entirely to the preparation of the three 
books, which now- appear almost simultane- 
ously, ■' The Forge in the Forest. " ■ The Book 



of the Native," and " A History of Canada," 
a triple achievement for which a little more 
than a year seems all too short a time. Id 
February of this year he removed to New York 
and became the associate editor of the Ulus- 
traltd Atittrican. 

Besides " Orion," Roberts has published four 
volumes of verse, " In Divers Tones " ( Lotbrop, 
1886), "Ave"! , 1893), "Songs of the Com- 
mon Day "( Longmans, 1893), and "The Book 
of the Native "(Lamson, 1897)- The title of 
the latest of these is characteristic. " The 
Native " is precisely what Roberts, on one side 
of his personality, at least, chiefly aspires to be. 




I have already spoken of his fondness for the 
Tanlramar marshes and the giant tides ol 
Kundy. But all thai concerns Canada has 
something of the same spell for him. Unlike 
Carman, it \s ihe home-loving rather than the 
wanderer spirit thai possesses him. Some- 
limes, in a Carmanesque mood for the n 
he may wiilc such a poetn as "Afool" — 
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the cadence of which should never be mistaken 
for Carman*s. But the mood is infrequent. 
All his excursions include a return ticket to the 
Maritime Provinces, and ** Up and Away in the 
Morning" is always for the sake of "Home, 
Home in the Evening." To this characteristic 
we owe not only those poems of which the love 
of home is directly the motive, but^/nr/ poems 
like "The Wood Frolic," and such careful 
drawing of the homely aspects of the every-day 
life near him as the fine series of sonnets which 
begins " Songs of the Common Day," and gives 
that volume its distinctive color. It is this 
strong autochthonous feeling, no doubt, which 
is at the root of his patriotism, a patriotism 
which, if it were considered too seriously, might 
seem a trifle premature. But to him Canada is 
already a nation. His imagination sees her 
future independence and greatness already an 
accomplished fact. He is neither Briton nor 
American, but assertively Canadian; and, if 
history ever make his dream a reality, his own 
poems will not have been an entirely negligable 
factor in bringing it to pass. Who is the great- 
est poet born on Canadian soil ? is a question 
which I shall not here discuss, but when I say 
that Roberts is par excelUnce the ** Poet of 
Canada," I have little fear that any one will con- 
tradict me. Few countries possess a nobler 
hymn than "Canada" — 



<t 



O child of natioot, fiant-limb«<l. 
Who »und*»t among the nations now 

Unheeded, unadored, unhymned. 
With unanointed brow : " — 



or finer ballads of their heroic past than " The 
Keejycrs of the Pass " 

The "native," too, in a wider sense, his 
more remote and mystical poems show him to 
be. Their very titles, "Autochthon," "Kin- 
ship," "Origins," make us feel in advance that 
this world is not alien or hostile in his thought. 
Something of the pagan love for earth, the 
universal mother, something of the modern 
notion of the evolution of the spiritual out of 
the material, something of personal sympathy 
for the elemental, makes him conscious of a 
feeling in the presence of the primeval forces 
of nature like that of a man who dwells in the 
places he dwelt in as a child. Perhaps, too, 
none of his poems reveal so well as these do 



Roberts' true style, — chiselled, Parnassan, 
calm. 

" The mount, the star, the germ, the deep, 
They all shall wake, they all shall sleep. 
Time, like a flurry of wild rain, 
Shall drift across the darkened pane. 

" Space, in the dim predestined hour, 
Shall cmable like a ruined tower. 
I only, with unfaltering eye, 
Shall watch the dreanu of God go by.'* 

Roberts has written no "long poem," and 
yet, of all the younger poets, except Kipling, 
he has shown the greatest narrative and des- 
criptive power; but for the exercise of this 
power where it is most indispensable and effec- 
tive, that is, in sustained work, we must seek 
for the present, not in his poetry but in his 
prose. " The Forge in the Forest " ( Lamson, 
I ^7 )« while it does not show great dramatic 
mastery of plot and characterization, certainly 
does show great powers of narration. It is a 
story of Grand Pr^ and the Acadians, full of 
incident and adventure, full of the breath of 
out-of-doors and wild life, full of the picturesque 
romance of the time in which its scene is laid; 
and, moreover, written with a grace and charm 
of style for which one must look far, among 
contemporary writers of fiction, to find a paral- 
lel. He must be very much a-weary of the 
world indeed who, after reading the first page, 
will put the book down until he has read the 
last. 

The appearance of "A History of Canada" 
( Lamson), now in press, will be awaited with 
much interest. The other prose works of 
Roberts must be dismissed here, for lack of 
space, with a mere enumeration. They are 
"The Raid from Beaus^jour," "Around the 
Camp-fire," " The Canadians of Old " ( a trans- 
lation from the French of de Gasp^, including 
some remarkable versions in verse of the poems 
in the original), AppIeton*s Canadian Guide 
Book, of which it may be said that, though a 
guide book, it is literature, and " Earth's Enig- 
mas" (Lamson, 1896), a collection of sketches 
and short stories of quite unusual interest. 
The two symboliste sketches in this volume, 
indeed, entitled " Do Seek Their Meat from 
God" and "The Young Ravens That Call 
Upon Him," taken together with a companion 
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story since published in the Chap-Book^ called 
"Savory Meats,** form an altogether unique 
and extraordinary tryptych. I am inclined to 
think these three pieces Roberts* most notable 
contribution to literature. The problem of the 
smuggle for existence, of the preying of life on 
life, is treated with an inexorable fidelity to the 
fact, a catholic sympathy, a sense of universal- 
ity and mystery, and a calm acceptance, that 
reaches the level of "pathos** in the highest 
Greek usage of the word. There is a finality in 
these three prose poems that is known only to 
the greatest art. 

Richard Hovey, 

N«w YoRic, N. Y. 



grown story^ and some of the reviews accept it 
in one way and some in another.** 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Mary Tracy Earle, whose story, " The Man 
Who Worked for Collestcr,** in the March 
Century has attracted wide attention, will be 
remembered as the author of the book ** The 
Wonderful Wheel.** published last fall by the 
Century Company, and also of "The Captor 
of Old Poniomoc,'* a somewhat sombre story, 
which was printed in Scribner's for June, 1896. 
In response to a request for biographical 
information, she writes to the editor of The 
Writer : " I think 1 should be a sad subject 
for a biographer, for there have been no events 
in my life that have any general interest. I 
was born in southern Illinois, in the bit of 
hilly borderland between the North and the 
South, and while 1 thought myself a New Eng- 
lander because my people were before me, I see 
in looking back that I was much more of a 
Western girl. After 1 was grown, I spent 
several years in the South, — principally on the 
Gulf coast, between New Orleans and Mobile, — 
and the complete newness tome of the country 
and the life there must have impressed me, for 
since I began, four years ago, to work seriously 
at writing, all that I have done has been of the 
South. Besides what has been published, 1 
have enough short stories for a volume, which 
I hope soon to bring out, and I hope, also, to 
write other books, somewhat in the style of 
*The Wonderful Wheel,* which is proving 
itself to be something of an all-round story. 
I wrote it for children, it was published as a 



Sara Beaumont Kennedy, who wrote " The 
Assembly Ball,** published in Harper^s Maga- 
wine for February, is a Tennesseean by birth> 
and resides in Memphis with her husband. 
Walker Kennedy, who is both an editor and 
an author. Mrs. Kennedy was educated at 
Raleigh, N. C, of which state her parents were 
natives. In her childhood she knew the little 
town of New Berne well. Thomas Pollock, 
who bought out Baron De Graffenried*8 patent 
to that section of country, was her ancestor. 
Pollock was twice named colonial governor, 
and the principal street in New Berne still bears 
his name. Most of Mrs. Kennedy*s literary 
work has been done for the Outing magazine, 
to which she has contributed a series of 
colonial stories during the past two years. In 
the near future these stones are to make their 
appearance in book form. Her poems have 
found their way into several magazines and 
many newspapers, both North and South. 

Ruth Lawrence, the author of " One Sinner 
Repenteth ** in Short Stories for April, began 
several years ago to write political squibs, 
which appeared in various New York daily 
papers. She has written a number of short 
stories and several articles on historical sub- 
jects. Last autumn she won the prize offered 
by the New York Sunday H^crid for the best 
campaign ballad. There were 1,530 competi- 
tors in the contest. She has prepared two or 
three pamphlets for the Society of Colonial 
Dames, of which she is historian. Brentano*s 
will soon publish a volume of her poems, en- 
titled -Colonial Verses." 



Frank K. Wolfe, who had a notable railway 
story, '* Hutchins* Red Lamp,** in Short Stories 
for April, has written a number of stories based 
on railroad, telegraphic, and river incidents, 
also a few based on newspaper experience. 
Most of these have been published in papers 
devoted to the crafts, and therefore have not 
been brought prominently before the general 
public. Mr. Wolfe *s experience on railroads 
in all parts of the country, in almost every 
capacity, from flagman to chief train dit- 
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patcher, is valuable to bim now that he is 
working the field over. There is a call for cor- 
rectly written railway stories, but almost all that 
are written are full of mistakes and inaccuracies. 
Mr. Wolfe has written serial stories for the 
Current Literature Company, some of which 
have not been printed as yet. " Hutchins* Red 
Lamp ** is based on facts, and the magnate is a 
New York millionaire. Last September Mr. 
Wolfe organized and led the little expedition 
of exploration into Northern Maine, where the 
party discovered and thoroughly explored the 
Alleguash cavern. This expedition was formed 
by a syndicate headed by the New York Herald 
and the Boston Herald. The Alleguash cave 
story attracted quite a -little attention. Mr. 
Wolfe is at present in charge of the Boston 
Herald* sttlegrzph department, and is assistant 
correspondent, covering New England, for the 
New York Herald, 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Harris. — Joel Chandler Harris was born in 
1848, in a sleepy little village, Eatonton, the 
capital of Putnam county, in middle Georgia. 
Before he was six years old he was able to 
read, and "The Vicar of Wakefield," falling 
into his hands about this time, stimulated the 
imaginative side of his nature, and led him to 
devour anything in print that came in his way. 
Beyond a few terms at the village school, he 
enjoyed but small educational advantages ; but 
when he was twelve years old he met with a 
piece of good fortune that, in a measure, sup- 
plied the lack of scholastic training, and power- 
fully influenced his whole career. He had 
heard that a certain Colonel Turner, a rich, 
bookish sort of man, who resided on an exten- 
sive plantation, was publishing a weekly news- 
paper called the Countryman^ and that he 
wanted a bright, capable boy to learn the 
printer^s trade. Young Harris lost no time in 
visiting the colonel and applying for the place. 
The dilettante publisher and the youthful appli- 
cant for employment took to each other at once, 
and the boy went to work. Colonel Turner, 
quickly recognizing the literary taste in his 
apprentice, allowed him the unrestricted use of 
his library during his leisure hours, occasion- 



ally giving him judicious hints regarding his 
reading. Almost before he was aware, he was 
well-versed in belles-lettres, and with this ac- 
quisition of knowledge came a growing impulse 
to write. His first efforts were sent in anony- 
mously, but when Colonel Turner printed them, 
and spoke well of them, the author avowed 
himself. After that he was not only invited, 
but urged, to write regularly, and his contribu- 
tions soon took a wide range, embracing local 
articles, essays, and poetry. 

The civil war ended the existence of the 
Countryman, Harris was now of an age to 
seek a widei field, and he found employment 
on the press — successively in Macon, New 
Orleans, Forsyth, and Savannah. While in 
Savannah he was married to Miss La Rose, a 
Canadian girl. The yellow-fever scourge that 
struck the city in 1876 caused Mr. Harris to 
leave for Atlanta, where he became a member 
of the Constitution staff. Here his literary 
career proper had its beginning. In the course 
of a few weeks the "Uncle Remus*' sketches 
attracted attention everywhere, and the result 
is familiar to the world in the volume, " Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and Sayings.*' In 1883 
was published "Nights with Uncle Remus*'; 
in 1884, " Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black 
and White "; and in 1887, " Free Joe, and Other 
Georgian Sketches." 

During these years of busy literary work 
Mr. Harris was confined closely to his desk in 
the Constitution's editorial rooms, as he is 
to-day. He permits no literary work to inter- 
fere with his newspaper duties, and the copy 
that he furnishes his paper in the course of 
twelve months would tnake seven or eight 
volumes of ordinary size. He rarely takes a 
vacation, and when he writes a story he has to 
turn aside from the political, commercial, and 
material matters that he discusses every day. 
His methods of work are simple. He does not 
wait for inspiration. He maps a plot in his 
mind, pictures to himself some of the leading 
actors, and then,' after a hard day's editorial 
work, sits down to write. He writes with ease, 
but not rapidly. He puts his conscience into his 
work. If he cannot put nature on the printed 
page, he is bound to put her counterfeit pre- 
sentment there. He does not strain after 
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unusual or sensational effects, and he uses the 
simplest and strongest English he can com- 
mand. — /. N. //"., in the Buffalo Express, 

Hawthorne. — He had none of the frantic 
reconsiderations of Scott or Balzac. If he 
made a change in a word, it was while it was 
fresh, and no one could obliterate what he had 
written with a more fearless blot of the finger 
or one which looked more earnest and inter- 
esting. There was no scratching nor quiddling 
in the manner with which he fought for his art. 
Each day he thought out the problems he had 
set himself before beginning to write, and if a 
word offended him, as he recorded the result 
he thrust it back into chaos before the ink had 
dried. I think that the manuscript of " Dr. 
Grimshawe*s Secret" is an exception, to some 
extent. There are many written self-commun- 
ings and changes in it. I am not sure but that 
my father sometimes destroyed first drafts, of 
which his family knew nothing. Indeed, we 
have his own word for it that '* he passed the 
day in writing stories and the night in burning 
them." Nevertheless, his tendency we know 
to have been that of thinking out his plots, and 
scenes, and characters, and transcribing them 
rapidly without further change. — '* Af emeries 
of Hawthorne,''^ by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

Oliver Optic. — William T.Adams was born 
in Medway, Mass., July 30, 1822. In 1842 he 
was the principal of a grammar school in Dor- 
chester. In 1845 he resigned, to help his 
father in the management of a hotel, but in 
1847 he returned to teaching, becoming finally 
the principal of the Bowdilch school for girls. 
In 1865 he resigned to devote himself wholly 
to literary work, to which he was already fully 
committed. 

At the age of nineteen Mr. Adams first ap- 
peared in print in the columns of the Social 
Monitor, his contribution being an extract from 
one of his school compositions. His first story 
was written while he was a teacher in Dor- 
chester, and was a temperance tale, which ap- 
I>eared in two numbers of the IVashin/^tonian. 
In 184S he made a trip to New Orleans, going 
by the mail route and returning by the .Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers. This was the beginning 
of an extended series of travels, which con- 
tinued at intervals throughout his life, and the 



last of which was made but just before his 
death. At this time the soldiers were returning 
from the Mexican war, and the Crescent city 
was filled with them. Mr. Adams sat at table 
with General Zachary Taylor and Colonel Bliss, 
and saw many of the men whom the war had 
made famous. From this experience and that 
with which he met on the return trip, a large 
mass of material was gathered, and on his re- 
turn Mr. Adams began to write a serial story. 
This proceeded slowly, and was completed in 
1852. It was published in the American 
Union^ the publishers paying the author for it 
the sum of $37.50, having successfully "beaten 
him down" from his asking price of $50. This 
story was ** Hatchie, the Guardian Slave." It 
was intensely sensational, and was widely read. 

This success led Mr. Adams to believe that 
success for him lay in literary work. He wrote 
in one night a seven-column story, which ap- 
peared in the True Flag, then published by 
William U. Moulton, whose wife has since 
achieved fame as Mrs. Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. This was so successful that it was fol- 
lowed by others in rapid succession. 

So prolific was his pen at this period that for 
publication purposes he was obliged to adopt 
a dozen pseudonyms. None of his work was 
done over his own name. The pen name which 
he made famous he got from a new play which 
appeared at the Boston Museum, ** written by a 
gentleman of Boston." It was very successful, 
attracting much attention. One of the taking 
characters of this play was a certain " Dr. 
Optic," a name which chanced to appeal to Mr. 
Adams as an excellent pseudonym. He added 
the alliterative name ** Oliver," and the name 
*' Oliver Optic " thus had a being. 

Mr. Adams next began to contribute stories 
and sketches to the Waver ley Magazine. All 
this time he was still engaged in teaching. 
Sometimes he was engaged on four serial pub- 
lications at once, which were in the process of 
publication. Besides this work he wrote edi* 
torials for three newspapers, and discharged 
all his duties as a citizen. 

In 1.S54 he was invited by the publishing 
house of llrown, Bazin, «Sf Co., then just begin- 
ning business, to write a book, which should 
be their first venture. He was unable, just 
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then, to comply with their request, but made a 
collection of his published stories, which was 
brought out under the title, ** In Doors and 
Out." This book was a success, and the firm 
next called for a juvenile book. Mr. Adams 
was doubtful of his ability to produce it, as he 
had never attempted a book of this class. But 
he began the work diligently, and, in ten days, 
" The Boat Club " was written. Before the 
last pages were completed the first were already 
in type. The book, as ever)' one knows, was a 
success from the beginning, and, although it is 
forty years since it appeared, the book is still 
in print and eagerly read. " All Aboard," the 
sequel to " The Boat Club," appeared the suc- 
ceeding year, and ** Oliver Optic," writer of 
books for boys, was famous the country over. 

The firm of Brown, Bazin, & Co. was not 
successful, and the ** Oliver Optic " publica 
tions passed to the firm of Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co., and in 1862 to Lee & Shepard, who 
have since published them. The Boat Club 
Stories expanded into a series, and were fol- 
owed by the Riverdale Series. Others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, and have occupied 
the mind of the author and the attention of the 
juvenile public for two generations. 

In 1867 the first number appeared of a maga- 
zine for young people, under the title of Oliver 
Opticas Magazine — Our Boys and Girls, This 
was published by Lee& Shepard, and contained 
as its chief feature in each number an instal- 
ment of one of the tales of ** Oliver Optic." A 
large number of these appeared thus, in serial 
form, during the nine years of the life of the 
magazine, which was continued from 1867 to 
1875, both years inclusive. This publication 
displayed, more than anything else, the versa- 
tility of Mr. Adams' genius. Not only did 
every issue contain an instalment of a serial 
story, but scattered throughout the magazine 
were a large number of single short tales. 
Mr. Adams was also the editor and manager 
of the magazine itself, writing an editorial arti- 
cle upon some occurrence of the day in each 
number, and thus keeping the young reader in 
touch with the life of the great world. 

In the wriiing of his stories, which now num- 
ber 10^) volumes, Mr. Adams has not relied 
w/jolly upon h/s JmaginsLl'ion. Many of them. 



as the titles suggest, are books of travel, and 
are full of instruction as well as entertainment 
to the young. 

"Oliver Optic" was very systematic in his 
work. Immediately after breakfast he would 
go to his little workshop, which was in reality 
formerly a piazza, but which was enclosed ac- 
cording to his own plan to make his little 
"den." Here he would seat himself at his 
typewriter and at once begin his work. Some 
years ago Mr. Adams was threatened with an 
attack of writer's cramp, and was obliged to 
discontinue the use of the pen. He resorted 
to the typewriter, and found it an excellent 
substitute for the pen. He became, in a short 
time, an expert operator. In writing a book, 
Mr. Adams employed a method not unlike that 
of the playwright. He kept a " plot-book, " and 
in this he sketched the cast of characters, and 
the general plan of the story in hand. The 
plot usually filled not more than a page of this 
book, and from this brief sketch alone he would 
write his story. Four or five hours a day of 
diligent work would enable him to write a book 
in a remarkably short time. 

At the close of his day's labor he would al- 
most invariably jump upon an electric car, 
come into town, pay a visit to his publishers, 
drop around at the Press Club for luncheon, 
and go home refreshed for an evening of social 
enjoyment, a sound night's repose, and another 
morning of labor. — Boston Herald, 
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Two Undrscribkd Portraits of Shakispbarb. Illua- 
trated. John Corbin. Har^r's (38 c.) for May. 

Tnr Rrfokm of Amrrican Nrwspai'Rrs. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. Editor's Study, H^rptrt (38 c. ) for May. 

Thr Nrw Congrrssional Library. Illustrated. Nannie 
Belle Maury. Cosmopolitan ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Tmr Nrw Euitor-in-Chirf of thr Atla-vta Cokstitv* 
TiON. With portraits of Clark Howell, Henry W. Grady, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and Captain Evan P. Howell. Joal 
Chandler Harris. Rrvitw of Rn-irmt ( jS c. ) for May. 
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Thb CoLLBcnoN OF News. Illustrated. T. B. Connery. 
C»sm0p0liUm (13 c.) for May. 

Donald G. Mitchbll ("Ik Marvell"). FrontUpiece 
portrait. McCturt** Magaxin* ( 13 c. ) for May. 

Hbnby Drummond. Ian Maclaren. North Amtrican 
Rtvirw ( 53 c. } for May. 

Was Pob a Plagiarist? Joel Benton. Forum {^2% z.) 
for May. 

Daniel Chester French, the Sculptor. Illustrated. 
Mrs. Helen B. Emerson. New England Magazine ( a8 c. } 
for May. 

The Need ok Copyright Reform. W. Morris Colles. 
North A merkan Review ( 53 c. ) (or April. 

The Gentle Art of the Translator. Caroline W. 
Latimer. Li^^incott't ( a8 c. ) for April. 

The Dramatic Critic: His Work and Influence. 
E. A. Dithmar. Forum (28c. ) for April. 

The Futility of the Spelung Grind. Dr. J. M. Rice. 
Forum (38 c.) for April. 

Emerson and Thorrau. F. B. Sanborn. Forum (28 c.) 
for April 

John Jerome Roonry. Henry Coyic. IVeeh/y Bouquet 
( 13 c. ) for March 25. 

Edward Everett Hale. Lilian Whiting. Chicago /nter- 
Oceanlox April 3. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. Joseph Anderson. Bos. 
i^n Tranter i/t for April 3. 

Henry Drummond. Rev. D. Sutherland. New Vorh 
Ledger ( 13 c. ) for April 17. 

Margaret J. Preston. *• J. M. B." Nashville Christian 
Advocate for April 2a. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



William Dean Howells intends to visit Carls- 
bad this summer to take the waters. Mr. 
Howells is suffering from illness for the cure 
of which his physician has told him the trip to 
Europe is necessary. 

Rudyard Kipling, who has been in England 
of late, has been sent to Greece as war corre- 
spondent of the London Times at a salary of 
$5,000 a month. 

It has been disclosed that Rev. E. P. Ten- 
ney, of Cambridge, Mass., who is about to pub- 
lish a religious work entitled "Our Elder 
Brother," is the author of the widely discussed 
book, " The Heavenly Camp Fires," brought 
out last year. As the narrative is supposed to 
be related by a diseml>odied spirit, Mr. Ten- 
ney thought his name would seem incongruous 
on the title-page. 

Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs. 
Higginson, and Miss Margaret Higginson have 
sailed for Europe, where they will remain until 
the autumn. 



The Buffalo Courier is authority for the 
statement that Ruth Ashmore, the author of 
the "Side Talks with Girls" in the Ladies' 
Home Journal^ is no other than Mrs. Isabel A. 
Mallon, the newspaper woman whose signa- 
ture, " Bab," is known throughout the United 
States. 

Invention (London) says that President 
Wilde, of the Manchester Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, has offered to the French 
Academy of Sciences a sum of ;£5,5oo, with a 
view to founding an annual prize to be awarded 
to the author of a discovery or of a deserving 
book on astronomy, physics, chemistry, miner- 

^^^Sy« ^^ol^Syt or mechanics. He makes his 
handsome gift in consideration of the numer- 
ous advantages reaped by him from French 
science, pure as well as applied. 

The King of Belgium has instituted an inter- 
national prize of 25,000 francs to be awarded in 
1 90 1 for the best work on the military history 
of the Belgians from the time of the Roman 
invasion to the present day. Competitors may 
use the French, Flemish, English, German, 
Italian, or Spanish languages. Foreigners who 
desire to compete must send in their work be- 
fore January i, 1901, to the Minister of the 
Interior and Public Instruction at Brussels. 

The Black Cat prizes have been awarded as 
follows: First prize, $1,000, Charles Stuart 
Pratt, Warner, N. H.; second prize, $500, Jo- 
anna E. Wood, Philadelphia, Penn. ; third prize, 
$300, James Langston, New York, N. Y.; fourth 
prize, $200, William C Hudson, Fordham, 
N. Y.; six prizes, of 5ioo each, to Mary Foote 
Arnold, Tcrre Haute, Ind. ; William Maynadier 
Browne, Readville, Mass.; John M. EUicott, 
U. S. N., Mare Island, Calif.; Bert Leston 
Taylor, Dululh, Minn.; Sallie Pate Steen, 
South Enid, Oklahoma; James J. McEvilly, 
Washington, D. C. The intention was to 
award only five prizes altogether, but the 
stories submitted by the six authors last named 
were adjudged to be of equal merit, and the 
Black Catf instead of dividing the fifth prize of 
5100, according to the usual custom, or decid- 
ing the matter by lot, awarded the full sum of 
f 100 to each author, thus increasing the total 
amount of prize money from $2,100 to $2,600. 
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The League of American Wheelmen has 
offered a first prize of $50, a second prize of 
$25, a third prize of $15, a fourth prize of |io, 
and five prizes of $5 each tor the best photo- 
graphs of bad country roads sent to Otto Dor- 
ner, Milwaukee, Wis., before January i, 1898. 

Toilettes ( New York ) for May has a ** list of 
names of dress goods in every-day use and 
what they mean/' which writers will find useful. 

William H. Rideing will retire July i from 
the associate editorship of ihe North American 
Review^ to which he was appointed by Allan 
Thorndyke Rice nine years ago. He will re- 
tain his position as associate editor of the 
Youth's Companion. 

William T. Ellis, who has been an associate 
editor of the Golden RuUy of Boston, for two 
years, has become an assistant editor of the 
periodicals of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation in Philadelphia, the editor of which is 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. 

A. E. Keet, who has been the editor of the 
Forum since August, 1895, has resigned the 
position. 

W. H. Mallock is to be the editor of the 
consolidated National Observer and British 
Re^i'iiw, which perpetuates in full the titles 
of both weeklies. All contributions will be 
anonymous. 

Four O' Clock is a new "monthly magazine of 
original writings,'^ published in Chicago. 

A new weekly political and society paper is 
to be started in Denver. It is to be called the 
Autocraty and is to be modeled after the 
Argonaut of San Francisco. 

A new weekly paper called the Church 
Economist and designed to supply practical in- 
formation and suggestions to those connected 
with church affairs, has been started in New 
York. It is edited by Henry R. Elliot, for- 
merly of the Evangelist, 

The Penny Afagasine^ of New York, is pros- 
pering highly under the management of its pro- 
jector and present editor, Thomas C. Quinn. 
It is now celebrating its first anniversary, and 
announces that its *• high-water mark of circu- 
lation " has been raised from 6,000 to 125,000 
in a year. 



The Penny Magazine^ of Philadelphia, is 
dead. 

The Week (Toronto) has suspended pub- 
lication. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made recently 
to sell at auction the business of the Alpha 
Publishing Company of Boston, but only three 
of the twenty persons present made any -offers 
whatever, and the assignee accordingly stopped 
the sale, saying that he would negotiate on pri- 
vate terms. 

Progress of the IVorldhsLS been absorbed by 
the Scientific American, 

The Arena has absorbed the American Mag* 
azine of Civics, The Arena will be published 
in New York after June i. 

The American Bookmaker has been trans- 
formed into the Printer and Bookmaker^ with 
J. Clyde Oswald as editor. It is published by 
the Howard Lock wood Company, New York. 

Home and Club Life ( Boston ) is the new 
name of the HapPy Thought, 

A personal letter from the editor of the 
Great West says that he is contemplating the 
discontinuance of that publication after issuing 
one more number, and giving his efforts to the 
re-establishment of his former venture. Travel^ 
of which in 1895 but six numbers were issued. 

Collier's Weekly has been ordered by the 
courts to pay about 51,800 damages for libel 
for having published a story by Mrs. Edith 
Sessions Tupper, which was construed as re- 
flecting on an artist, although the artist was not 
named. 

" The Need of Copyright Reform " is forcibly 
advocated in the North American Review for 
April by W. Morris Colles, director of the In- 
corporated Society of Authors, who, describing 
the present chaotic state of affairs as regards 
copyright laws in this country and England, 
pleads earnestly for some common basis of 
practice upon which both nations can agree. 

Johannes Brahms died in Vienna April 3, 
aged sixty-four. 

S. C. Griggs died in Chicago April 5, aged 
s»;venty-scven. 

Professor Edward Brinker Cope died in. 
Philadelphia April 12, aged 6fty-seven. 
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THE TALK OF FICTION. 



In ** Dr. Thornc " Trollope says that no 
author could report a conversation exactly as it 
occurred ; if he did so, his report would be 
thought a caricature. Until the dominance of 
the realist this was apparently the general 
opinion. One has only to read over an inter- 
view between Pendennis and Warrington, or 
between Walter Gay and Florence Dombe}, 
and then any conversation in Howells* novels, 
to see what liberties the best of writers used to 
take with reports of suppositious conversa- 
tions, and how minutely they are followed dow. 

The dialect writers follow the same rule of 
fidelity to nature. Stephen Crane is not alone 
in an almost revolting truthfulness of talk. 
Yet any one who has a quick ear and a fancy 



for vernacular will be surprised, often, at the 
slips made by these morbidly painstaking 
authors. One such mistake is that of causing 
the unlearned to converse freely. This is an 
error to be noted in the case of Richard Harding 
Davis' Hefty Burke. The real Hefty never 
would put together so many sentences at once. 
He is unused to turning his thoughts into 
words; he has a very small vocabulary, and 
that is not at his instant command. I never 
saw, outside of fiction, a fluent, uneducated 
talker. Although sometimes garrulous, such a 
person is invariably rambling, repeats himself 
interminably, and does not generally finish his 
sentences, which may not have subjects or 
verbs, and are practically never perfect and in 
a continuous stream, as in current representa- 
tion of the shrewd unlettered. I should say 
that it is impossible for any one who cannot 
write a fair lettei to make a fair speech. Yet 
our dialect-writers, from Bret Harte to Miss 
Wilkins, cause such characters to spout rough 
eloquence by the page. 

Another thing: the dialect-speakers always 
use the briefest sentences, if they do finish 
them. They never employ clauses. They never 
say ** who '* or ** which," except interrogatively* 
To them it is impossible to construct anything 
like: ''The man who seen ye come along thet 
road which ye passed jest now.'* Such a com- 
bination of careless and careful English — for 
** who*' and "which," so spoken, are unusually 
careful English — would be as absurd as would 
the same mistakes tacked to a Greek quotation. 
You may find a similar sentence, however, in 
almost any current country tale. 

Naturally, a foreign tongue, or the blunders 
of a foreigner, will betray still more errors. 
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Rudyard Kipling, the Wonderful, displayed his 
mastery of our several dialects in his story. 
"The Walking Delegate." Even he, though, 
fell into two palpable traps in "Bimi," where 
he noted the speeches, in much-shattered Eng- 
lish, of Hans Breitman. He made the German 
say "was" and "thatch" correctly. Anyone 
should know that "w" and "th" are two 
sounds that no German not better versed in our 
language than Hans was could possibly use as 
written. Mrs. Burton Harrison, in her novel. 



" The Anglomaniacs," has an Anglican butler 
who drops and adds the letter "h " in the same 
sentences. This is a feat that no cockney ever 
accomplished ; he may drop, or he may add, 
but not at once. 

An ear for oddities of diction is needed in 
writing work of this sort, and the correct ear 
will not play one false any more than it would 
in music. It always sounds the true note; or 
it makes a discord. Ruth Hall. 

Catskill, N. Y. 



EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS* 



Will. — Hv THE Editor of the Home 

Magazine. 

Persons who aspire to write for the maga- 
zines waste a great deal of time and a great 
deal of energy in sending their productions to 
the wrong publications. Therefore, I take 
great pleasure in responding to the invitation 
of the editor of The Writer to tell about what 
kind of articles and stories the Home Magazint 
wants. Almost every magazine has a style of 



•This series of " Editorial Talks with Contributors," written 
by the edituri» of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want aiKl do not want in the way of manubcripts, 
was begun in Thk Writbk for September, i^^s, and will be 
continued. The article in the September Wkitkr was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the ImJ^^nd' 
0Ht. 'l*he article for October was by Robert K. lionner, editor 
of the Xrw V^rk Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townseod, managing editor of the O^look, The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of L4ilWs 
H'eekly, and KuunsevtUe Wildman, editor of the Overimmd 
U0nthly. The articles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the ChrUtian W»rk, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New EngUnd Mofrnxine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Netv 
}Wk O/'terver. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. The articles for April were by 
Frank Lee Famell, editor of Framk Leslie's Pleasant Hours^ 
Henry Tyrrell, editor Of Fratik Leslie's Popular Monthly, and 
the Editor of Goeley's. The article for June was by Amos R. 
Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule. The article for 
September was by Rosa Sonneschein, editor of the American 
Jewess. The article for October was by the editors of the 
Youth's Companion. The article for May was by A. K Doylei 
editor of the Catholic U 'orlJ Magatin*. 



its own ; this is no more than natural, as every 
editor has a style of his own. It follows that 
if the writers who wish to sell manuscripts to 
the editor would first study what the editor 
wants, there would be a great many postage 
stamps saved, and the editor's brain would be 
spared the endless rack, and tear, and worry of 
reading and sending back manuscripts that are 
not at all suited to his purpose. 

The Home Magazine of Hinghamton occu- 
pies a unique position in the publication field. 
In the first place, let me try to tell you what 
the word •* Home *' in our title means. Our 
maj^azine is unlike the Ladies^ Home Journal^ 
or the hundred or so other ** Home '* publica- 
tions, in that we do not aspire to reach the 
inner family circle in particular : our magazine 
is published by and in behalf of the Commercial 
Travelers' Home which the commercial trav- 
elers of the country are building at Bingham- 
ton, N. v., and its purpose is to raise revenue 
to complete and maintain this structure. The 
word ** Home" in our title means the Commer- 
cial Travelers* Home: therefore we do not 
want to print the recipes for chapped hands, 
or the descriptions of cozy corners, or the 
fashion notes, with which some of our coo- 
tributors have been so kind as to burden us. 

Our aim is to publish a magazine of high- 
class literary merit, one that will appeal io 
general to people of literary tastes, and at the 
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same time will be of particular interest to busi- 
ness and commercial men. For instance, we 
want good stories about commercial travelers 
and business life ; we want special articles, 
illustrated if possible, on subjects that are of 
interest to business men ; we want articles on 
new inventions in commerce and the arts; on 
topics of timely interest : on commercial muse- 
ums ; chambers of commerce, and new efforts 
and developments in this line. 

We try to make our magazine American; that 
is, we want as much matter by American 
authors as possible. We like patriotic stories, 
though we draw the line between patriotism 
and jingoism. We are always in the market 
for short fiction, the shorter the better. In 
fact, we make a specialty of short stories of from 
800 to 3,000 words in length, and they have 
proved very popular. We make three qualifi- 
cations — they must be short, full of action, and 
with a probable plot. As a general thing, we 
do not care very much for serials unless they 
are good, short, and something out of the ordi- 
nary. Character sketches, and descriptions of 
travel if they are short and will bear illustrat- 
ing, are also acceptable. 

One thing we are putting particular stress on 
is articles on topics of current economic inter- 
est. We are for no political or religious treed, 
yet, at the same time, we wish to keep abreast 
of the times, and if there is anything going on 
in politics or in sociology, we are ready to give 
space to it. Our articles on economic subjects 
have been made features of in the past and 
have been (juite popular, and we shall continue 
them. 

We give space in a special department to 
short anecdotes and verse about commer- 
cial travelers. All this must be clean and 



profitable, and if it is humorous, all the 
better. 

These may be considered the general bound- 
ary lines of our editorial province, but they 
are by no means fixed. To decide arbitrarily in 
advance just what we want and don*t want would 
be to prevent all improvement, all progress; 
and magazines have to improve, to keep up 
with the times, just like other folk. We strive 
to make our tastes elastic, and to keep out of 
the rut of the commonplace. We want origi- 
nality in all things — in style of writing, in 
treatment, and in subject. In fact, we have 
somewhat of a partiality for new writers. Too 
many of the old writers, who have achieved 
their fame, are careless in their work — maga- 
zine writers in particular. They are after the 
almighty dollar first, last, and always. It is 
different with beginners: they have their repu- 
tation to gain ; they have to be particular, or 
their work will not attract any attention. Most 
of the masterpieces of American literature have 
been written by persons who, when they wrote, 
were comparatively unknown. Now, 1 hope 
some too critical reader will not pick up this 
statement and enumerate a long list of excep- 
tions. Of course there are exceptions, but the 
general rule holds good, 1 think. 

If, through the kindness of The Writer, 
this little article shall be the means of widening 
the circle of our contributors and extending our 
acquaintance with the writing public, wc shall 
be grateful. We appreciate the value of such a 
publication as The Writer, — it enables the 
editor and the contributor to become better 
acquainted, and to become l)etter acquainted 
means better results all around. 

Arthur T. I'atue. 

|JlN(.HAM"niN, N V 



NEEDED NEW WORDS. 



There are a number of new words that are 
seriously needed in the Knglish language. 
Among them are: — 

I. A prefix for the names of men that shall 



designate whether they are married or not, as 
"Mrs." and '*.Miss" do for women. This is 
desirable, in spite of the fact that stor)- tellers 
have ba«ied so many interesting plots on 
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the mystery surrounding male matrimony. 

2. If the matrimonial classification is to be 
made complete, a prefix that shall be given to 
widows, now that many are discarding; the 
wearing of a distinctive garb of widowhood. 

3. The pronoun that will express personality 
without gender — doing away with such sen- 
tences as *^ every one is the architect of his or 
her own fortunes." 

4. A prefix that shall designate the innocent 
or injured party to a divorce suit — a vindicatory 



prefix — for preventing conversation like the 
following: ** Is she a widow?" . . . "No, 
she is divorced," a cruel, but common reply, 
when the party spoken of is the sinned against, 
not the sinner. 

How much longer must we wait for these 
much needed words ? I realize that it is a 
good deal easier to show the need than it is 
to supply it properly. 

7. J/. Parsons. 

MlI.WAUKSS, Wi*. 



THE STORY OF A STORY. 



Our friend, the editor, has asked me to give 
one or two illustrations of the way in which a 
story is written and published. In this paper 
I will follow along the steps in the writing and 
publication of ** The Man without a Country." 
This story is used as a reading-book in some 
of the schools in the Western states, and I 
know that some of our readers have seen it. 

For the rest, I will say briefly that it de- 
scribes the life of an officer of the United 
States army, who, in a frenzy of anger at a 
court martial, where he was on trial, cursed the 
United States, in whose service he was, and 
said he wished he might never hear the name 
of the United States again. The court, in the 
story, sentenced him to have his wish fulfilled, 
and for fifty-six years, from that time till the 
very day of his death, he never hears the name 
of his country. He is a "man without a coun- 
try." He guesses much about his country, but 
no one is permitted to talk to him of his coun- 
try or to tell him anything of her affairs. 

He knows that his country exists, because 

he is kept all his life in a sort of honorable 

confinement on some vessel of the United 

States navy. He is even made in the story 

to itssist in the battle in which the frigate 



United States took the English frigate Java. 

Here is a very improbable story. I took 
care so to arrange every part of it that any 
person thoroughly acquainted with the history 
of this country should know that it was a para- 
ble, or what the old writers called " a piece of 
invented example." 

But there are a great many persons who are 
not well acquainted with the history of their 
country. The story was published in the Civil 
War at a moment of great excitement, when 
very improbable things took place every day. 
The story was very widely circulated. For 
these reasons it happened that many persons 
in different parts of the country supposed at 
the time that the story was true. I meant that 
they should, if I could make them. But I took 
no liberty in telling my story which a novelist 
is not entitled to take. The whole is told by a 
fictitious character named Frederic Ingham. 
It is told of another fictitious character, to 
whom the name of Philip Nolan is given. I 
had the same right to invent these people, to 
give them their names, and to invent their ad- 
ventures as Walter Scott had to invent Edward 
Waverley, or .Mr. Dickens to invent Bamaby 
Rudge. 
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I have never been pleased, therefore, that an 
irreligious paper of wide circulation, published 
under the auspices of a great ecclesiastical cor- 
poration, said that I was a *' forger and a 
counterfeiter.** 

How is such a story written ? 

You see, at the beginning, you have a moral 
which you want to impress. You want to show 
to young men in the United States how horri- 
ble a thing it would be if they had no country. 
At that very time a Western politician of some 
notoriety had said that he did not wish to be- 
long to the United States. General Burnside, 
who was in command of the district where he 
lived, arrested him and sent him over the 
border. 

You may hear foolish women say the same 
thing now, in the intervals of flirting or danc- 
ing. " O dear, no I Do you know ? I wish I 
had not been born in the United States.*' You 
can hear young men in the intervals between 
comparing two varnishes for russet tennis- 
shoes express the same wish. 

I had determined to show that it is a very 
bad thing to have no country. I had to show 
this for a whole lifetime. So I invented a man 
who expressed this wish when a young man, 
and who died as an old man, after he had tried 
his experiment. For my purpose I made him 
an officer in the army of the United States. 
This was not as if army officers have duties to 
the country more pressing than those of her 
other sons and daughters: but because they 
are so well defined that thev could be more 
easily handled in a story. 

Where, then, shall we find such an otticcr 
about sixty years before |N^»3.' 

In 1804, fifty-nine years before. .Aaron Hurr 
started on his scheme for a cornjui-st of north- 
ern Mexico. In iSc;, he weni down tlic Mis- 
sissippi to carry out that sclu-me. Hun uas 
an adventurer willini;: to abandon his country, 
if he touhi make anv potsonal pf<»fii even by 
treason. Clearly, it will lu-lp our si<ny a little 
if we connect our Man without a Country with 
Aaron Hurr. 

I therefore fi.xci! this time. an<l the yi»unjj 
officer was to be on servn e iu what was i ailed 
the Legion ot the West when Aamn liutr went 
down the .Nlississippi rivt r iu quest i^f aii empire. 



So I knew who my hero was to be, where he 
was to be, and when. 

To prepare myself to describe him ( had 
first to read, and to read carefully, the story of 
this adventure of Aaron Burr*s. It has never 
been well written. It would be a good subject 
for any intelligent young person now. Queerly 
enough, the American historians have known 
very little about it, have cared less, and have 
not written down even what they knew. 

I had to prepare myself by reading from the 
original authorities. I went to the Antiquarian 
hall in Worcester and read from the files of the 
old newspapers of the day. I read the official 
documents published by the government, which 
are very few. I read the long report of Burr*s 
trial for treason. I read the annual reports of 
the secretary of war, that I might know where 
our little army was stationed and who were its 
officers. 

I also read the greater part of General James 
Wilkinson's memoirs. He was the commander 
of our army at the West at that time. He was, 
by the way, in the secret pay of the king of 
Spain, as has been made certain since his 
death. He would have been hanged for trea- 
son, as he should have been, could this have 
been proved while he lived. It was suspected 
by the government, but could not be proved. 

All this about Hurr was of little or no use 
for the plot or movement of the story. All 
that 1 needed for that was to know that he 
went down the river in 1804 and again in 1S05. 
Hut it ^a\c me, what every story needs, its 
true local color, or what people call its atmos- 
phere. It taught me how such a young man 
as my hero would be educated, what his habits 
would be, what his prejudices, and what his 
temptations. To speak of a detail, I think I 
should not have known that .Monev-.Musk was 
a danciu}^ tune in those days but that an old 
newspaper toKI me that the people danced 
Money-Musk among other dames at a ball 
given in lluir's honor. 

.■\ m on j4 other things which 1 got for my story 
was the hero's name. This (leneral Wilkinson 
ha<i a l>usincss partner in < Orleans. — which we 
lall New < >rleans. — which was a French or 
Spanish • olony till 1SC13. This partner's name 
was Nolan. In i-Vt he vient into the Spanish 
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province of Texas to hunt for wild horses, 
which he had agreed to furnish for the Spanish 
garrison in Orleans. The Spanish officers in 
Texas thought he came on warlike intent, or 
pretended to, and killed him treacherously. 

This was very convenient for General Wil- 
kinson. For whenever he was called upon to 
explain anything which was suspicious, he 
would say that his proofs of what he said were 
unfortunately lost when Mr. Nolan was killed 
in Texas. As if Mr. Nolan would have carried 
on a hunting adventure his business corre- 
spondence with General Wilkinson ! 

Now, while my hero had no name, I stumbled 
on this name of Nolan. I saw that this would 
be a good name for my man. It was the name 
of an adventurous Kentuckian, who might be 
still remembered in Louisiana. In fact, I 
found afterward that he was. In reading 
Wilkinson, 1 took a memorandum of the name 
of Nolan, and I took the impression that his 
whole name was Stephen Nolan. W^ell ! if in 
that family they named one boy from the 
evangelist Stephen, they might name another 
from the evangelist Philip. Many years be- 
fore, on St. Stephen^s Day, I had heard a 
clergyman preach a sermon on St. Philip by 
mistake. So, giving my hero the surname of 
Nolan, I gave him the Christian name of 
Philip, and in my siory he speaks of Stephen 
Nolan, once as his brother, once as his cousin. 
This variation between the brother and cousin 
is intentional in the storv. It is one of those 
slips Frederic Ingham would readily have made 
in regard to an unimportant detail. Proof- 
readers hate such slips, and should. So do 
the people called critics. But they add to the 
naturalness, or what is called the vraisem- 
blance, of the story. 

A year after the story was published I was 
looking through Wilkinson's memoirs again, 
and 1 found, to my surprise and horror, that 
the real man who was killed in Texas in iSoi 
was named Philip Nolan, and not Stephen 
Nolan, as 1 had supposed. That is, I had 
given the name of a real man, who was killed 
in Texas in iSoi, to a fictitious character whom 
I had created, who was in the I'nited States 
-armv in 1.S04. When I discovered this, 1 dis- 
covered for the 6rst time how it could be that 



two aged ladies, who said they were sisters of 
Philip Nolan, had sent to me for more particu* 
lars of his life. 

The plan of the story required that the hero, 
Philip Nolan, should spend most of his life at 
sea. To prepare for this I must know about 
the United States navy, particularly in those 
earliest days of the navy at the beginning of 
the present century. I therefore read the re- 
ports of the war and navy departments from the 
year 1804 to the year 1830. I took notes of 
the names of all of the vessels and of many of 
the officers. As a writer of fiction, I had no 
right to say that a real Captain Shaw, in a real 
ship Intrepid, did this thing or that. But, if I 
wanted to make my story natural and plausi- 
ble, if I knew that " Shubrick " was a well- 
known officer in the early navy, I could invent 
another *' Shubrick," as I had invented a sec- 
ond Nolan, and I could put this invented Shu- 
brick on an invented vessel. To do this, I 
might give the invented vessel the name of a 
real vessel, if that real vessel had ceased to 
exist. 

For instance, Philip Nolan is said to have 
died on the corvette Levant in latitude 2^ 1 1 ' 
south, longitude i^ 31 ' west. This latitude 
and longitude represents a point on the top of 
the Andes, and the corvette Levant disappeared 
at sea nearly a generation before the date when 
she turned up on top of the Andes. After I 
had taken such pains fifty times in the story to 
place ic distinctly among parables or invented 
examples, the irreligious editor in New York 
called me " a forger and a counterfeiter." 

The rule seems to be this, though I am not 
sure of it : The writer of fiction must not make 
a real person do anything which he knows he 
did not do ; but he may make him say things 
which he might and could have said, though 
these things are not recorded. They might 
have been recorded, though they are not writ- 
ten down. On the other hand, he must not 
violate the truth of history by saying that an 
imagined character did something which he 
knows was really done by another person. He 
may make his imagined character do some 
imagined thing which he knows was really 
never done at all. In the case of our story, 
for instance, Frederic Ingham, an imagined 
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person, tells how Philip Nolan, another imag- 
ined person, fought a gun in an imagined 
battle. But to keep fiction in its place, and 
not to overstep the threshold of history, I was 
obliged to make Ingham say that he had told 
the story as he had heard it told, and that he 
had heard it told in several different ways. 

By such reading as I have tried to describe 
about Aaron Burr*s Mississippi voyages, and 
about the United States navy of early days, I 
was equipped in a fashion for writing my story. 
Of course, as I read I had turned over the dif- 
ferent scenes so that they gained more and 
more reality for me even before I began to 
write. After you have been thus equipped, if 
the preparation has been sufficient, the physi- 
cal writing goes on rapidly enough. You 
should be careful not to give too much space to 
the less important parts, lest you be crowded 
or have not free range in those which are more 
important. 

In this case, before I began to write, I knew 
substantially what I was to say. Briefly, I 
was to show how a young man, who, under 
heavy strain in his early youih. had thought 
and cared nothing for the country to which he 
belonged, came before he died **to love her as 
no other man had loved her." This was to be 
done in four or rive separate scenes in differ- 
ent periods of his life. These scenes were to 
be described as naturally as 1 could describe 
them. 

When the story was written so far as the 
letter which describes Nolan's death, I sent 
it to .Mr. Fields, the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 1 asked him if it would do. If he 
thought it would do, I said I could finish it at 
once, and we could print it in time for the 
October election in Ohio. In that election 
Mr. Vallandij^ham was a candidate, the man 
who had said he did not want to live in the 
United States, and whom (ieneral Hurnside 
had sent over the border to the rcl)els. Mr. 
Fields wrote nic that he thought it woultl do, 
and that if I could rinish it at once it could be 
printed at once. I finished it that afterno<ui at 
one sitting, and sent him the whole copy im- 
mediately. It may interest young writers to 
know that as I wrote the last pages the tears 
dropped upon them from my e\es, and that 



those blistered sheets went to the printer. 

By one of the misfortunes, however, which 
are apt to give to magazines a certain languor 
as of something behind the times, the Ohio 
election of October passed, the November 
Atlantic was published, and it was not until 
the December number appeared that the story 
of a *' Man without a Country " was published. 

Mr. Fields and I had taken pains that my 
name should not be connected with it. No one 
of the friends who met at the " Corner Book- 
store ** knew that such an article had been 
written. The proof had not been sent from the 
printer to me, but to him, and he had sent the 
proofs to me. This was to preserve the 
incognito. 

1 was therefore surprised and a little an- 
noyed when I first heard of its publication. 
It was at an evening party late in November. 
James Freeman Clarke, who was one of the 
Atlantic contributors and of the daily coterie 
who met at the "Corner Book-store," came 
up to me and said, ** Edward, we have been 
reading your story of ' The Man without a 
Country.' " 

*' How did you know it was mine .^ " said I, a 
good deal annoyed that this was the first result 
of all our secrecy. 

And he told me that he had turned over to 
the index to the volume, which happened to be 
at the end of that number, and that the index 
said that the story was written by Edward E. 
Hale. 

The gentleman in the printing-office who 
made the indexes had seen the manuscript and 
knew my handwriting. I was a regular con- 
tributor for the Atlantic. He knew no reason 
why my name should not be printed. And 
with that excess of zeal which one is loath to 
blame in a lazy world, he had revealed to the 
readers of the Atlantii the one fact which .Mr. 
Fields and I were most desirous that they 
should not know. 

That is, the reader knew from the beginning 
that the story was not one of the reminiscences 
of an officer in the naw, but that it was written 
by a cler;^yman. a regular contributor to the 
Atlantti Monthly. 

Edward Evtrttt Halt, 

The Gifldtn Rule, V-t%Ut\\. 
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Every now and then the editors of weekly 
papers receive letters from the man who hks an 
axe to grind, offering to furnish free of charge 
to anv editor who will ask for it an article on 

m 

his pet hobby. Sometimes the article is offered 
in stereotype plates. As a general thing, edi- 
tors who receive such offers will be safe if they 
reply, as one editor did recently: ** We charge 
$10 a column for anything that is offered 
free." 

"James Lane Alien of the Chicago bar," says 

the Xorthwistern Christian Aiiv0i.aie^ *' is one 

of the most polished of men. A public reader, 

an author of charming sketches, a lover of 

books, he h^s color of titles to position in the 

rj/jAs of the literati V ]usx the same, the world 



would think more of him if he would write his 
name *' James L. Allen/* — even though he has 
an undoubted legal right to the other signature, 
— and so make it plain that he has no desire 
to be mistaken for the man who has made the 
name ** James Lane Allen" famous. 






A modern Maecenas advertised recently in 
the London Daily News as follows : — 

Writer wanted, who will write a history of California from 
material at British Museum, etc., for the remuneration of ;£io. 
Must be 400,000 words. Apply by letter only, to Essayist, etc. 

Imagine the denizens of Grub street tumbling 
over one another in their eagerness to get that 
fifty dollars ! 

It is n*t a good idea for a writer to put under 
the title of his manuscript the line: — 

" For the Cemtury Maga%int:* 

The chances are that, if he does, he will have 
to write the first page over. 

• • 

James Payn has confessed that once upon a 
time, in his capacity as Reader to a London 
publishing house, he rejected "John Ingle- 
sant." Perhaps a good many of the blunders 
commonly attributed to publishers are really 
the blunders of authors whom the publishers 
employ to do their manuscript reading for 

them. 

« 

Are there too many books ? The man with 
a manuscript just finished does n't think so. 

• • 

What is a good day's work, so far as quantity 
is concerned, for a professional author.^ Several 
writers of reputation have answered questions 
asked by the editor of Pearson's Magazine as 
to how much copy they can turn out daily, and 
the published replies are interesting. W. L. 
Alden says that he is good for 4,000 words a 
day, and that under pressure his average is 
higher. Frankfort .Moore also says he can 
write 4,000 words a day. Sir Walter Besant 
says he can turn out 1,000 words a day. He 
goes to work like a mechanic. He sets out to 
write a book, and the 1,000 words daily, con- 
tinued for a month or two. soon make a fairly 
big volume. .Anthony Trollope had this same 
habll of regular writing. His average was 
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about 10,000 words a week, and when he was 
pushed he increased it sometimes to 25,000 
words a week. Hall Caine says that he does 
oot write rapidly, but is good for 1,500 words a 
day. Mr. Crockett says that he has run as 
high as 5,000 words a day, and sometimes has 
sunk as low as 800, and has been ** equally sat- 
isfied with both." "John Oliver Hobbes" says 
that she produces not more than 150 words a 
day — a surprisingly small daily output for one 
who has p'iblished so much as she has. " Ian 
Maclaren,*' with characteristic mock modesty, 
says that his experience has been too slight to 
warrant his making any public statement, while 
R. D. Blackmore rhythmically remarks : — 

The proper point abt^ut a book — 

(>r be it praised or smitten — 
Is not to ask how lonK it took, 

But what it is when uTitten. 






Cowper did not believe in editorial revision. 
A printer once took the liberty of correcting 
one of the poet's lines. Cowper wrote to him : 
"There is a roughnesson a plum which nobody 
that understands fruit would rub off, though 
the plum would be much more polished with- 
out it. ... I will only add that I wish you to 
guard me from all such meddling, assuring you 
that I always write as smoothly as I can, but 
that 1 never did, never will, sacrifice the spirit 
or sense of a passage to the sound of it.'* 

Editorial revision is not a bad thing, how- 
ever. While no editorial change should ever 
be made in a manuscript without the sanction 
of the author, there are few manuscripts that 
would not be improved by being edited by a 
competent reviser. Two heads are better than 
one, in literary work as in other cases, and an 
editor who has no genius for writing, hut who 
has had a thorough training in the mechanics 
of literature, can often suggest to genius im- 
provements in his manuscri|)t which genius 
should be very glad to make. Some very bril- 
liant writers arc guilty of almost un|)ar(i()nable 
rhetorical blunders, and occasionally of gram- 
matical blunders (|uitc un|)ardonable. Their 
work would be all the better il, before it were 
given to the public, the manustript were lookc<i 
over by a competent hack. wl\osc iluty should 
be confined to suj^gesting to the author what 



might seem to him to be improvements in the 
work. The author, of course, would not have 
to adopt the suggestions unless he chose. In 
most cases he probably would adopt them 
gladly, and thus there would be fewer flies in 
the translucent amber of his fame. w. H. H. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

What is the best system of keepinjj an index 
for a weekly paper, to be issued with the last 
number of the volume ? I mean, what is the 
most practical way of doing the job with the 
least labor and least rush at the end of the 
volume.** L. B. 

[A good way to index a weekly paper is to 
index each number, as it appears, on small slips 
to be filed alphabetically in a box, after the 
manner of a card catalogue. If this is done 
each week, the index is complete and ready for 
the printer at the end of the year, the last num- 
ber, of course, being indexed from page proofs. 
Moreover, the volume, so far as published, is 
constantly indexed up to date. The slips can 
be given out as copy without rewriting. If 
anybody has a better plan. The Writer would 
be glad to know of it. — w. h. H. ] 



The following sentence is clipped from an old 
number of a local paper : — 

Arthur W (tatt;^. v>n of the Utc Dotmi?* ^. B. (.iatc*. and 
Ida K. Ra\mond, .lauuhter «>( Kulu«> Kaymond who with her 
mother i> deceased, had a private little Mcddii)}( last Sattirdav 
excniiiK. Washin>jt«»n'«> l»irthiL»\ , at 7, at the houve «»l the latter s 
aunt, Miv» Carrie Hov\land, Hii;|j street, by the Bapti«»l lustor. 
Rev A 1 F lUner 

It m.iy b-j necessary to say in explanation 
that the father had two wives. He and his 
first wife, the girl's mother, are dead. 

Is the sentence grammatically correct ? If 
not, where and why is it incorrect.' How can 
all the points contained in it be included in one 
corrt^ct sentence' 

If the sentence is not up to the purist's stand- 
ard, will it pass for ordinarily correct news- 
paptrr Kn^lish .' D. i.. t . 

[ The sentence ijuoted is an unusually bad 
specimen of bad newspaper ICnglish. Gram- 
matii ally, the clause, • who with her mother is 
deceased." and the phrase, ** had a wedding by 
the pastor." are incorrect. ** The latter" ap- 
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parently refers to The Father of His Country. 
There would be no reason or excuse for includ- 
ing in one correct sentence all the facts given. 
— w. H. H.] 

Do the characters in ** Charles Auchester " 
represent real persons ? e. t. f. 

[ It has been said that " Charles Auchester " 
represents Herr Joachim; ** Seraphivl/* Men- 
delssohn ; ** Aronach/' Zelter ; ** Porphyro," 
Napoleon HI.; "Starwood Burncy,'* Stern- 
dale Bennett; ''Diamond Albany/' Disraeli; 
" Rodomant/' Beethoven; *• Milans Angrd/* 
Moscheles; "Clara Bennett/' Jenny Lind; 
" Maria," Beethoven's sister. — w. h. h. ] 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



James Barnes, author of ** A Loyal Traitor/' 
which has been running as a serial in Harper's 
Round Table^ and is soon to be published in 
book form, was born at the Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, his father being an officer in the 
navy, and graduated at Princeton about ten 
years ago. For several years he has been en- 
gaged in literary work in New York. From 
early boyhood Mr. Barnes is said to have been 
devoted to the study of American history, par- 
ticularlv of American naval warfare, and the 
knowledge thus gathered has of late found ex- 
pression not only in his l)ook on the "Naval 
Engagements of the War of iSiz/'but in his 
fiction as well. 



.Among the younger writers who have come 
into notice during the past few years, one of 
the most promising is John Fox, Jr., whose first 
story, •* A .Mountain Kuropa," originally pub- 
lished in the Century, at once won enthusiastic 
approsal, .iml whose later work, including "A 
Cuml)crlan(i Vendetta/' has greatly strength- 
ened his reputation. .Mr. Fox, though still in 
the car*y thirties, has had a varied experience. 
Horn in the Kentucky **l)luc jjrass " region, he 
was cduraicdat Harvard Colle^^e, where he dis- 
tinguished himself both .is athlete and student. 
Then he studied law in New York Citv, but 

m 

abandoned the profession tor newspaper work, 
which gave him an excellent training for 



story-writing and finally broke down his health. 
He returned to Kentucky to recuperate, aod 
there he lived among the mountaineers, gather- 
ing the material that he has since woven into 
fiction. During the past two years Mr. Fox 
has had considerable success as a reader from 
his own stories, and as a lecturer. He is now 
in Virginia, working on a new book, and revis- 
ing the proof-sheets of " Hell fer Sartain, and 
Other Stories." 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Allen. — James Lane Allen's new novel, ** The 
Choir Invisible/' is the most rapid piece of 
writing that Mr. Allen has done, being more 
than twice as long as any of his other books, 
and written from beginning to end in some six 
months. — The Bookman. 

Barr. — Novel readers are familiar with the 
name of Amelia £. Barr. She has a record 
which makes less energetic women stand aside 
in awe. She has been the mother of fourteen 
children, has written thirty-two novels, has pre- 
pared a professor for Princeton College, and at 
sixty years of age is fresh and bright. She 
still devotes nine hours daily to her work, io 
spite of her age. 

.Mrs. Barr attributes her vitality and good 
spirits to her determination to be a philosopher 
and to her system of work. She resides at a 
very pretty place called Cherry Croft at Corn- 
wallon-the-Hudson. The quiet country life 
she finds best suited to her temperament. 
When she has a book on hand, she devotes al) 
her time to it, and she never writes at night. 
The early morning hours find her up and at 
work. She writes through the whole forenoon. 
After dining at noon, she sleeps two hours, 
takes a cold plunge, — the second of the day, — 
and then carefully typewrites her morning*s 
work. She never allows any one to handle 
her manuscripts. Late in the afternoon come 
tea, callers, and pleasure, but no matter what 
is going on, Mrs. Barr is off to bed at 9 o'clock. 
This routine is carefully followed all the while 
a book is being written, and after the book \% 
out of the way, the author gives herself up to 
pleasure. Her summers are usually spent in 
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England, and she is very proud of her English 
descent. She married a Scotch Presbyterian, 
and they spent happy years in a Texas town. 
There her children were born, and yellow fever 
carried off her husband and all her sons. With 
her flock of daughters she came North to make 
her way. Her first commission was to prepare 
two bovs for college, and it is one of these boys 
who to-day holds a distinguished professorship 
at Princeton. — Springjitld Union, 

Barrie. — It may comfort some despairing 
aspirants for literary honors to know that Bar- 
rie could find no editor to touch his first work. 
" The magazines, Scotch and English, would 
have nothing to say to me. I think I tried 
them all with * The Courtin' of T'nowhead*s 
Bell,* but it never found shelter until it got 
within book covers. I had put together from 
my drawerful of rejected stories this book of 
*■ Auld Licht Idylls,* and in its collected form 
it once again went the rounds. I offered 
it to certain firms as a gift, but they would 
not have it, evcQ at that.** — Rochester Post- 
Express. 

Burnett. — Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
is in Washington, busily engaged on her new 
novel. When Mrs. Burnett is writing a novel, 
she is completely absorbed in her work, and 
has little time for anything else. If she writes 
in England, she leaves her London house, hires 
a cottage in some remote village, and stays 
there till her work is done. The season being 
virtually over in Washington, and having her 
own house there, she finds it a good place to 
write in, and will stay there until the story is 
finished. — The Crittc. 

Collins. — No artist at any time has taken 
his work more seriously. A bundle of letters 
addressed by Wilkie Collins to a London edi- 
tor, which now lies l)ef()re us, abundantly illus- 
trates this point. From the careful corrections 
in his proofs, and his alarm lest any alteration 
should be made by another hand, we learn how 
thoroughly considered was every line of his 
stories, and how significant every syllable. The 
following passage * which has not hitherto seen 
the light ), on a subject near the heart of all 
editors who cater for the family, is particularly 
interesting : — 

** The other alteration," wrote Collins, *• I 



cannot consent to make. The * damns* (two 
* damns* only, ob.scrve, in the whole story) 
mark the characters at very important places in 
the narrative. The * compromise ' which you 
suggest is simply what they would not say. I 
know of no instances of a writer with any>c- 
spect for his art or for himself who has ever 
made the concession which your friends ask of 
me. My story is not addressed to young peo- 
ple exclusively — it is addressed to readers in 
general. I do not accept young people as the 
ultimate court of appeal in English literature. 
Mr. Turlington (the character in the story in 
question) must talk like Mr. Turlington — even 
though the terrible consequence may be that a 
boy or two may cry * damn * in imitation of him. 
I refer your friends to Scott and Dickens — 
writers considered immaculate in the matter of 
propriety. They will find damn where damn 
ought to be in the pages of both those masters. 
In short, I am damned if I take out damn I ** — 
The Academy. 

Drummond. — A correspondent of the 
Academy, in a notice of the late Professor 
Henry Drummond, relates some interesting 
facts about the publication and reception of 
that widely read book, "The Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.'* The addresses which 
are contained in the book originally appeared 
in the Clerical Worlds a short-lived weekly 
two-penny paper. After being refused in a 
collected form by at least two London publish- 
ers, the papers were laid aside and forgotten, 
till .M. H. Hodder, who had read the articles 
in serial form, happening to meet Professor 
Drummond one dav in Paternoster Row, sug- 
gested that his firm should publish the book. 
The offer was accepted. Professor Drum- 
mond rewrote many of the chapters, and had 
just time to correct the proofs before he started 
on his expedition to Fast Central Africa. The 
first edition of 1,000 copies was printed in 
April, 18.S3. At first it failed to attract much 
attention, and a second edition was not called 
for until the middle of July. On August 4 a 
review appeared in the Spectator, '^\\\z\\ un- 
questionably was the making of the l>ook, and 
the sales went up by leaps and bounds. In 
March, 1887, a cheaper edition appeared, after 
51,000 copies of the 7s. M. edition had been 
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sold. The current edition bears on the title- 
page the words : "Thirty-second edition, com- 
pleting 1 19,000 " I — The Churchman, 

Qilder. — Richard Watson Gilder is a born 
editor. He was brought up on printers^ ink. 
His father, Rev. W. H. Gilder, was an eminent 
clergyman, who varied his ministerial and edu- 
cational work by writing for the newspapers, 
and who was at one time editor of the Phila- 
€Ulphia Repository, Young Gilder's boyhood 
was spent about the printing office of the Long 
Island Times, in Flushing. He learned to set 
type long before he was in his teens. His tirst 
composition was done when he was so small 
that he had to stand on the top of a soap box to 
reach the type cases. When he was twelve 
years old, he published at Flushing a boys* 
newspaper known as the St. Thomas Register, 
and four years later he and two other boys 
united in editing a campaign journal at Borden- 
town, N. J., in support of Bell and Everett for 
the presidency. When he was about twenty 
he was a reporter on one of the newspapers of 
Newark, N. J., and later, with a young com- 
panion, Newton Crane, he started a paper in 
Newark under the title of the Morning Regis- 
ter, By this time young Gilder had become 
somewhat known in literary circles, and the 
Scribners made him first an editorial writer, 
and then the editor of their magazine known as 
Hours at Home. When Scribners Monthly 
was founded, he became its associate editor, in 
connection with J. G. Holland, and about the 
time that the name of the magazine was changed 
to the Century he was made, at the death of 
Dr. Holland, editor-in-chief. Since then he 
has written for it in poetry and in prose, and 
to-day many of the strongest of its editorials 
come from his pea. — Frank G. Carpenter, in 
Detroit Free Press. 

Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling, in a letter to 
David Christie .Murray, reveals his aspiration 
to write a " real novel — not a one-volume or a 
tw(vvolume, but a real decent three-decker." 
He adds: **No man this side of forty at the 
earliest has secreted enough observation — not 
to say thought — to write a novel, ^^hich, in 
spite of all they say of the short story, is the 
real vehicle. Independent firing by marksmen 
is a pretty thing, but it is the volley-firing of a 



full battalion that clears the front.'* — Los Ange- 
les Herald. 

Lloyd. — Professor John Uri Lloyd thuj 
describes his literary methods : " Yes," he 
said, in answer to my questions, ** I write a 
great deal ; every spare moment from my 
business — and I am a busy man, as you can 
see — is spent in composing something. Some- 
times it is a treatise for a trade magazine, — 
like this one I am writing to-day on the 
Quassia ; sometimes it is a bit of fancy, jotted 
down for future elaboration; sometimes a 
chapter on one thing or another of the several 
books I work at at times. How long did it 
take me to write * Etidorpha ' ? I can't say, 
because it was written at odd moments during 
many years. 

** I wish you would impress one thing on 
the minds of those who are interested, how- 
ever, and that is that my work is not * dashed 
off.' A large number of people seem to think 
I simply sit down and write hurriedly, and let 
it go at that. I do not. Everything I do is 
done methodically and painstakingly ; I write 
and rewrite and go over and interline con* 
stantly, and sometimes a chapter or a sentence 
will be written seven or eight times ere I am 
satisfied with it. 

" I am such a busy man that my composi- 
tions must be blemished by the breaks that 
result from many, many interruptions. 

" Ideas concerning the subject under con- 
sideration are carried in my mind until some 
convenient opportunity presents itself, and are 
then written without any attempt to do more 
than record their substance. When the sub- 
ject is ended, the manuscript is typewritten, 
the lines being double spaced. Then I rewrite 
by interlining and erasing. This is again type- 
written, as before, and laid away for a number 
of weeks, and then studied critically, the aim 
being to criticise the original thought, line, and 
statements, as well as to discover words that 
present more than one meaning or do not pos- 
sess the exact shade 1 wish to convey. This 
review results in many changes, excisions, sen- 
tence rearrangements, and additions. The 
manuscript is then rewritten and subjected to a 
professional critic. Lastly, the critically re- 
vised paper is studied carefully, again copied, 
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laid away, and occasionally studied, or read to 
a friend or club party, in order to get advice 
and suggestions concerning the different phases 
of the paper^s contents, after which it is copied 
again. In all, before a page is finally laid 
aside, several copies of the paper have been 
made, and often before my critics and myself 
are through with it the original draft is entirely 
lost. Finally, if printed, the type-finished 
work is found to be tar from satisfactory. Of 
course, were I a professional literary man, this 
painstaking attention, both as to questions of 
fact and form of expression, would be unneces- 
sary. However, I write for self-culture, 
self-education, and to please my friends 
( few of my essays being published ), and this 
study as to details is enticing, recreative, and 
pleasurable, as well as instructive." — Ever- 
ard y, AppUton^ in Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune, 

Loti. — Pierre Loti depends upon his diary 
for literary material. He has kept a journal 
since he was fourteen. '* Take my first book, 
for example," he said recently. '* A friend, 
looking over some passages in my diary one 
day, insisted that I ought to extract a con- 
nected narrative from its pages. I did so, and 
published * Aziyade.' Then * Mme. Chrysan- 
th^me ' simply consists of pages from the same 
source, barely retouched, with only the names 
and places changed. My last book, ' Ramunt- 
cho,' or at any rate the finale of it, was written 
in my journal years ago. By chance I witnessed 
a scene in a convent such as the parting be- 
tween Ramuntcho and Gracieuse. — New York 
Press, 

Lowell. — It is generally conceded critically 
that Lowell reached the high-water mark of his 
poetic endowment in "The Commemoration 
Ode." In a letter to Miss Norton, sister of 
Professor Norton, four days after the delivery 
of the poem, Mr. Lowell wrote : ** Was I not 
so rapt with the fervor of conception as I have 
not been these ten years, losing my sleep, my 
appetite, and my Hesh, those attributes to which 
I before alluded as nobly uniting us with our 
kind? Did I not for two days exasperate 
everybody that came near me by reciting pas- 
sages in order to try them on } Did I not even 
fall backward and downward to the old folly 



of hopeful youth, and think I had written some- 
thing really good at last 1 And am I not now 
enduring those retributive dumps which ever 
follow such sinful exultations, the Erynnes of 
Vanity t " Twenty years later, in recalling the 
circumstances of composition, he wrote to Mr. 
Gilder: "The passage about Lincoln was not 
in the ode as originally recited, but added im- 
mediately after. The ode itself was an improvi- 
sation. Two days before the Commemoration 
I told my friend Child, * I have something, but 
donH know yet what it is, or whether it will do. 
Look at it and tell me.' He went a little way 
apart with it under an elm tree in the college 
yard. He read a passage here and there, 
brought it back to me and said, * Do ? I should 
think so. Don't you be scared.* And I was n't, 
but virtue enough had gone out of me to make 
me weak for a fortnight after. I was amazed 
at the praises I got. Trevelyan told me after- 
wards that he never could have carried through 
the abolition of purchase in the British army, 
but for the re-enforcement he got from that 
poem." — Boston Transcript, 

Spencer. — In the preface to the third volume 
of "The Principles of Sociology" Herbert 
Spencer says, speaking of the work: "I am 
surprised at my audacity in undertaking it 
and still more surprised by its completion. 
In i(S6o my small resources had been nearly 
all frittered away in writing and publishing 
books which did not repay their expenses; 
and I was suffering under a chronic disorder, 
caused by overtax of brain in 1855, which, 
wholly disabling me for eighteen months, 
thereafter limited my work to three hours a 
day, and usually to less. How insane my 
project must have seemed to onlookers may 
be judged from the fact that before the first 
chapter of the first volume was finished, one 
of my nervous breakdowns obliged me to de- 
sist. But imprudent courses do not always 
fail. Sometimes a forlorn hope is justified 
by the event. Though, along with other de- 
terrents, many relapses, now lasting for weeks^ 
now lasting for months, and once for years 
often made me despair of reaching the end, 
yet fat length the end is reached. Doubtless 
in earlier days some exultation would have 
resulted ; but ai age creeps on, feelings 
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weaken, and now my chief pleasure is in my 
emancipation. Still, there is satisfaction in the 
consciousness that losses, discouragements, 
and shattered health have not prevented me 
from fulfilling the purpose of my life." 

Stevenson. — In 1894 Stevenson thus de- 
scribed his hours of work in a letter written by 
him to Dr. Bakewell : ** I may tell you my aver- 
age of work in favorable circumstances is far 
greater than you suppose — from 6 o'clock till 
II at latest (sic: least?), and often till 12, and 
again in the afternoon from 2 to 4. My hand 
is quite destroyed, as you may perceive to-day 
— to a really unusual extent. 1 can sometimes 
write a decent fist still: but I have just re- 
turned with my arms all stung from three 
hours* work in the cacao." — Waterbury 
American, 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



Thk LiTKRARY Y«AR-BooK — iS>>7. Edited by F. G. Arialo. 
300 pp. Ciuth, 5>--S- New York : Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1^,7. 

Mr. Atialo has rendered a useful service by 
compiling this ** Literary Year-Book." It begins 
with a *' Literary Causerie/' by Krnest Rhys, 
who takes a brief critical survey of the liter- 
ature of iS'X). A number of pages are devoted 
to information about the leading European 
libraries, and a list is given of all the principal 
libraries in the Ignited Kingdom. There is 
also a list of the literarv clubs, learned societies, 
and institutions in (ireat Britain and Ireland, 
and a modestiv stvled "contribution toward 
a directory of British authors," which is really 
a full and valuable list of writers and their 
addresses. This is followed by a directory of 
publishers, and a list of booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Interspersed through the 
volume are short literary essays, with brief 
biographies and portraits of Mrs. Alice Mey- 
nell, Stanlev Wevman, .Madame Sarah Grand, 
Israel Gollancz, Hon. Mrs. Henniker, G. S. 
Street, .Mrs. Olivia Shakespeare, Richard Le 
(>allienne. Walter Raymond, George Gissing, 
\V. B. Yeats, Arthur Quiller-Couch, and 
'* Anthony Hope," and there are still other 
features of interest to all concerned in any 
wav with literarv work. 

Tm« Annial LiTBKARv Indbx. i.*<<)6. Kditcd by W. I. 
Fletcher and K. K. Rowker. 244 pp. Cloth, Isso- New 
York : C»ft:ce of the Puhlisktn^ Wttkly. 1S97, 

As the key which gives access to the wealth 
of current periodical literature, the Annual 
Literar)' Index is of inestimable value to 
writers. The present volume, for instance. 



indexes the contents of 136 periodicals, Eng- 
lish and American, issued during 1896, refer- 
ence being made to each article, both by its 
title and by the author^s name ; and also the 
contents of more than sixty volumes of essays, 
reports, etc. In addition, it contains a list of 
bibliographies, American and English, published 
in 1896, a list of names of writers who died dur- 
ing the year, and an index to the dates of the 
yearns principal events. This final feature is 
practically an index to the files of any news- 
paper. Poole's "Index" and the volumes of 
the "Annual Literary Index" together give 
access to everything of importance in periodi- 
cal literature. 

A List of Pkriouicaus, Nbwspapbrs, Transactions, and 
Othkr Sbkial Publications Currbntly Rbcrivbd in 
THR Principal Librarirs op Boston and Vionitv. 
<43 PP- Paper. BoAton : The Trustees of the Public Li- 
brary. 1*^7. 

Two of the three most important libraries in 
the United States — the Boston Public Library 
and the Harvard College Library — are within 
easy reach* of Bostonians, and there are thirty 
or forty other libraries in or near Boston. This 
Periodical List, just issued by the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, catalogues all the current serials 
received at thirty-six such libraries, showing at 
which one each periodical mentioned is received. 
More than 5,000 publications are mentioned, 
showing every phase of study and progress, and 
printed in almost every civilized language. For 
instance, there are about 100 current Russian 
periodicals taken in Boston and in Cambridge, 
and the list includes nearly 120 periodicals de- 
voted to the weather. The list will be of use to 
all editors, writers, and students, and especially 
helpful to those living in the vicinity of Boston. 

Hrart Tonbs. By D. O* Kelly Brandcn ( Rev. Dominic 
Brennan, C P.). i(hj pp. Cloth. Buffalo: The Peter 
Paul Ompany. 1897. 

*' D. O'Kelly Branden " is the pen name of 
Rev. Dominic Brennan, of Dunkirk, N. Y., who 
has also used the pseudonyms " Edwin Earle *' 
and "Harlow Howe." Under these different 
names he has published many good poems and 
short stories, and he has also done much news- 
paper work. For the past three years he has 
been associated editorially with Fatner Cronin, of 
the Buffalo I 'nion and Times. " Heart Tones " 
is an attractive volume, and contains the best of 
the author*s poetic work. 

Thr Amrrican Annual op Photo<;raphv and Photo- 
(;raphic Timrs Almanac i-or 1897. Edited by Walter 
E. Woodbury. Illustnited. 370 pp. Paper, 75 centa. 
New York: Scovill & Adams Company 1897. 

Everyone who is interested in photography, 
amateur or professional, will want a copy of 
the " Photographic Times Almanac for iw>7." 
The 250 pictures which it contains alone are 
worth its price. In addition, there are articles 
contributed by some fifty writers on such sub- 
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jects as " Developing Films," ** Dr. Joly and 
His Work/' "Enlarged Negatives/* "How to 
Make a Cheap Focusing Glass," "How to 
Manage Some Troublesome Interiors," " Pho- 
tography Without a Lens," etc., etc. In every 
way the book is up to date. 

Photographic Amusbmknts. Illustrated. By Walter £. 
Woodbury. 114 pp. Paper, 5«-oo, New York: Scovill 
& Adams Company. 1897. 

" Photographic Pictures " describes and illus- 
trates a number of novel effects obtainable 
with the camera — "freak pictures," so called. 
The book is intended for those who have al- 
ready mastered the technical difficulties of 
photography, and are able to make photo- 
graphic negatives and prints. It shows such 
readers how they may make some amusing pic- 
tures, producing effects both singular and in- 
teresting. The methods employed in multi- 
photography are explained, and lull directions 
are given for making statuette portraits, magic 
photographs, "spirit" photographs, leaf prints, 
disappearing photographs, luminous photo- 
graphs, and other photographic curiosities. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Thb Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount ({iven in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
mith three cents ^staj^e added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical mu»t be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if thev will mention Thk Wkitrr when they write.] 



The New Lihrakv of Con(.kk"4s. Illustrated. Montgomery 
Schuyler. Sirihner's ( aH c. ) for June. 

The Passing ok the Hook of Travel The I\»uii of 
Vic>* 6\ rihnev' i ( jS t. ) fi>r June 

Hlmor and the Hlmokints " Droch " Lndia* Home 
Journal { 13c. ) for June. 

Charles (^rren Hlsm (cartoonist f»f the New Ycrk Herald 
and Evening Telegram ). Kr: ieTv c/ Reviexot ( i8 c. ) f«>r June. 

Herbert Mvkick (editor of \\\it Ameruan Agricultur' 
ut). With portrait. Review 0/ Rifttews ( aH c. ) for June. 

M Hrlnetikre's Visit to Amerka With |>(>rtrait. 
Rnierv 0/ Reviews ( 3'< c. ) for June. 

Elimia Ht'RRiTT— the Learnbd Hlacksmith. Ellen 
Strong liartlctt. Nrtv England Magauine ( j8 c. ) for June. 

Charles Kgrbrt Craijikmjk. Professor W. M. Haskervill. 
Chdsutaui^'uan 1 aj c. ) for June. 

Thiers. Professor I)ana Carleton Munru. C kautattifuam 
{»l c.) for June. 

Historic Concord. Illustrated Bishop John F. Hurst. 
CkMutaufuan ( j] c. ) for June 

The Pi'BLic andIt<» Public Library. John Cotton Dana. 
Affletcns P*fidar Science Monthly ( ${ c. ) for June. 

Nooks roR I{<H>Ks. Illustrated. J Harry Adams. 
H'otnan's H»mu Com^nion ( i) c. ) for June. 

John B. Tahb. K. M. Hopkins. Current Literature 
j9 c. ) for June. 



Henry M. Aldbn. Currtnt LiieratMre (28 c.) for June. 

A Great Pobt and a Littlb Girl ( Alfred Tennyson). 
Edith M. Nickoll. St. Nichclas ( aS c. ) for June. 

Cblia Thaxtbr. Popular Educator (13 c.) for June. 

Authentic Skbtchbs op Living Catholic Authors 
(Mary C. Crowley, Kate Vannah, Charles A. L. Morse). 
With portraits. Catholic World Magazine ( tS c. ) for June. 

James Lanb Allb.v. With portrait and autograph. James 
MacArthur. Bookman ( 33 c. ) for June. 

New York's First Pobt (Jacob Steendam, 1659). Ed- 
ward S. Van Zile. Lippincott'^s ( a8 c. ) for June. 

LlTBRARY TrEASURB-TrOVB ON THE NiLB. Rodolfo 

Lanciani. North American Review (53 c. ) for June. 

Young Men in Journalism. George A. Shives. Country 
Editor (8c.) for June. 

LlTBRARY Greens. Maurice Thompson. Chap Book 
( §3 c. ) for May 1. 

Fifty Years in the Kbligious Press. Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
Christian Intelligencer ( 13 c. ) for May 19. 

Reminiscences of Lowell and Holmes. Dean Farrar. 
Independent ( 13 c. ) for May so 

My American Friends — Whittier and Chilus. Dean 
Farrar. Independent (13 c.) for May 37. 

Pr.jfb!^sor Drummond Among His Students. W. 
Mackintosh Mackay. Congregationalist (13 c.) for May 27. 

The -Author's Responsibility. Helen A Hawley. 
Churchman (13 c.) for May 29. 

Coventry Patmore. With jwrtraii Henr>' Coylc. 
Weekly Bouquet ^130.) for .April 15 

The Story op Victor Hioo. Professor James A. Harri- 
son. Victor Hugo as a Poet. Professor .Alcec Forticr. 
Huc.o's •' l.Hs Misekahles." Professor I.. Oscar Kuhiis. 
Characteristics of Hucio's Work and Career. Pro- 
fesvir F. C. dc Suniichra»t. At Victor Hugo's Hoisk 
Gustavc 1 jrrounut Chauttiu<}u<in ( 13 c. ) for M.iy. 

Authentic Skktlhes ok I.ivinc Catholic Authors 
( Rev. Morg.in M. Sheedy, Miss Kathcrinc E. Conway, Mr*. 
Hcnrv Whipple Skinner ). CatkolL World ( aH c ) f»»r May. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



The life of Coventry Patmore will be written 
by F. G. Stephens, and not by Edmond (iosse, 
as was at first expected. 

IJ. M. Croker, generally supposed to be a 
man, is Mrs. Croker. 

Mrs. Charlotte Curtis Smith, of Rochester, 
N. Y., won the first prize of 575 in the recent 
Harper's Round TahU story competition. 

/\ prize of 55,000 has been offered by King 
Leopold II. of Belgium for the best treatise to 
be written before 1901 on **The Military His- 
tory of the Belgians from the Roman Invasion 
to the I*rcsent Day.'* The Belgian Govern- 
ment has notified the War Department that it 
would like I'nited States army officers to com- 
pete. They may write their essays in Eng- 
lish. 
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George P. Humphrey, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has begun the publication of a monthly called 
Colonial Tracts, in which will appear reprints 
of some of the more valuable pamphlets relat- 
ing to the early history of America. 

Beginning with the July issue of the 
National Magasine ( Boston ), the Potter Pub- 
lishing Company will succeed the Bostonian 
Publishing Company in the control of the 
magazine, having recently purchased all the 
rights of the publication. It is announced that 
this change of management and editors ** will 
in no way affect the general policy or ultimate 
aim of the magazine." 

Mrs. Helen .M. Gardner's connection with 
the Anna ended with the March number. 

The Overland Monthly ( San Francisco ) has 
reduced its price from 53 to $i a year. 

Beginning with the June-July issue, the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine becomes a bi- 
monthly instead of a quarterly. 

L Art (U la Mode k New York), beginning 
with the October number, will be printed in 
German as well as in English. 

New Occasions ( Chicago ) has been enlarged 
to the standard magazine form, and several de- 
partments of interest to the family and to the 
general reader will be added. ** We all like a 
good story or a good joke now and then," say 
the publishers, Kerr & Co., of Chicago. **The 
reformer who is always preaching loses his 
hold on those who would otherwise listen.'* 

The Sportsman's Magazine Company, pub- 
lisher of the sportsman s Magazine ( New 
York ) has made an assignment to Arthur M. 
Sanders. The company was incorporated 
October 8, 1806, with a capital stock of 1 1,000, 
but a much larger sum was put into the enter- 
prise. 

Charles Dudley Warner discusses the prob- 
lem of the American newspaper in the ** Editor's 
Study," in Harper s Magazine for May. He 
finds the root of the evil of sensationalism in 
the necessity of gaining circulation in order to 
attract advertisers. His remedy is that reputa- 
ble people shall consent to pay enough for their 
news to enable the papers to dispense largely 
with advertisements. 



The Army and Navy Illustrated Publishing^ 
Company, of New York, has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital to publish a magazine 
styled the Army and Navy Illustrated, The 
directors are B. Gerson Oppenheim, Charles 
R. Brodix, and Louis Jacobsohn, of New York 
City. 

The IVoman's IVorld and Jenness Miller 
Monthly (New York ) will in the next few 
months print a series of twenty lessons giving 
a complete course of instruction in shorthand 
by James E. Munson, the author of the stand- 
ard Munson system. 

The first number of Great Pictures has just 
been published by the White City Art Company 
of Chicago. The folio contains four large pic- 
tures — two nudes, **Artemis," by J. Wenckcr, 
and **The Daughters of Menestho," by Le 
Quesne, and two others, "The Cathedral of 
Mexico " and " The Great Administration Build- 
ing" at Chicago at night. 

A notable series of articles, entitled ** Great 
Magazine Editors," is begun in the June num- 
ber of Current Literature. Henry M. Alden, 
of Harper s Magazine, is the first editor to be 
considered. 

Montgomery Schuyler writes, in the June 
Scribner^s, of " The New Library of Congress," 
as seen by an expert in art and architecture. 
Peixotto has made a beautiful series of draw- 
ings for the article. 

Mrs. Norman L. Munro, of New York, is 
busily engaged reorganizing the publishing 
house that bears her home. Golden H&urs^ 
the Munro juvenile paper, is in the market for 
good stories for young folks. The stories 
( short ones of from i ,000 to i ,500 words, aod 
serials of 5,000 words ) must be well written — 
full of action and incident, and designed to 
hold the interest of young folks. A number of 
improvements are to be made in the Heurs^ 
one of which will be in the use of finer paper. 

Mrs. George Linnaeus Banks died in Lon- 
don May 4, aged seventy-six. 

James Theodore Bent died in London May 
6, aged forty-five. 

Rev. Julius H. Ward, D. D., died at Worces- 
ter, Mass., May 30, aged sixty years. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE TO INTEREST AND HELP ALL LITERARY WORKERS. 
Vol. X. BOSTON, JULY, 1897. No. 7. 

6.T«».D .T THE Bo«To. Po«T-o...cc .. ..coND^LAM M..L .tATTi. expericncc in H typical suburban library, I 

CONTENTS • 'ACS would suggest to novelists that it may be profit- 

. ^ „ -^ „ ,. ^ „ able for them to bear in mind what sort of 

An Open Field foe Novelists. am/A naiJ. ... 93 

Disadvantages under Which an Ameeican Authoe novel SUCh an institution wants. 

Labors. joknR, Mutick 94 It is hard to find novels of the right sort, I 

Society Repoetinc. jan^y Muikem Coard. .... 97 n^^an among new books. There IS a vast num- 

Editorial 9^. . ,.i ■ « . , 

Notes. 98 -Ian Maclaren and Montaigne. 98- ^«'' ^''^"^ "^^^^^ ^^ choose, but nine-tentns of 

Magaxine Poetry 9S the books Sent for inspection are not quite 

Enforcing an Author's Rights 99 what is wanted. Children's stoHes are easy to 

Is the Sad Ending Artistic? Jamet Buckham. . . qg ,,. . * ^1 • • ^i. 

Q^^^^^jj j^ secure. Writers constantly improve in the 

Newspaper Encli<.h Edited 101 delightful manner of weaving useful fact with 

Writers of the Day 101 pleasant fancy ; but for older readers we not 

Maria Bealeand Charles Willing Beale, 101 — John «^iJ^.«, r.,11 u^^u ..«^.^ \/f:„„ \r^««^ x# — 

^ ,, ,, . J: . -.,, seldom lall back upon Miss Yonge, Mrs. 

Bennett, loa — Kate Holladay Claghom, loj — Ellen _ '^ * ' 

Duvaii, 103- Bertha F.Hcrrick, 103 -Marie Frances Stowe, Wilkie Collins, or Anthony Trollope. 

Upton, 103 — Carolyn Waldo Wade, 103 — Annie Of coursc Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, George 

Steger Winston .03 ^y^^^^ ^nd the rest of the best-known novelists 

Personal Gossip About Authors 104 . !%,,,»«, , 

Henr>. Austin Adams ,04 -"George Egexton." a^e "in stock already. They are uot often 

104 — Beatrice Harraden. 104 — Marietta Holly, callcd for, but readers are always at hand for 

105— Maurus jokai, 105 - Max Pcmberton. 105— jj,g lesser lights of a score of years ago. 

er rt pencer. " " ' Why are there not more writers to fill their 

Literary Articles in Psriodicals jo6 J 

News and Notes 107 placcs ? Men do like to read Conan Doyle. — 

. — :r-., r-^_=r- — zzr^j— r^^ - .^. — — at his best, — and Stanley Weyman, and — 

AN OPEN FIELD FOR NOVELISTS, sometimes— Anthony Hope. In fact, in the 

passing love for romance, it is not so difi^icult 

For many years there has been for novelists to secure books of adventure for the mascu- 

in England a wide field which did not exist line taste. But women and girls don't care 

with us. This was the result of the circulating much for collections of short tales, or for the 

library system, calling yearly for an immense storyettes in vogue, of the slenderest dimen- 

amount of fiction. At last there is something sions and scope. They don't seem to feel that 

akin to it established and growing here. Our they get enough out of these. They don*t 

booksellers say that the free libraries are be- want studies, usually, or social problems, nor 

coming numerous enough to hurt their busi- are scantily-veiled naughtinesses given into 

ness seriously. They should, then, be numer- their hands. 

ous enough to affect the writing as well as the In spite of the tremendous output of fiction 

disposal of books. each year, books of the right sort for us are 

Fiction is more drawn from, in these hardly obtainable in sufficient quantities. Our 

libraries, than all the other departments put librarian tells us that Rosa Nouchette Cary, 

together. As one having had considerable and Clara Louise Burnham, and Captain Charles 

Copyright, 1897, by Wiluam H. Hills. All rights reserved. 
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King are the decided favorites. Their books 
are never long upon the shelves, although all 
three are prolific writers. They are not great 
writers, certainly. They tell the weak, mildly- 
interesting adventures of lovers who are always 
the same under many names and in not widely 
differing circumstances. But their popularity 
shows, pretty well, what is desired. Their 



voluminous collections show, too, that readers 
outside the libraries are like the readers there. 
These placid tales never make a great hit. 
Still they seem to have a steady sale ; and the 
sale — instantaneous or steady — is what all 
writers want. 

Ruth HalL 

Catskill, N. Y. 



DISADVANTAGES UNDER WHICH AN AMERICAN AUTHOR LABORS, 



Perhaps no other profession is so little 
understood by the public as authorship. To 
the man who makes his living by the toil of 
his hands, it seems a life of ease and idleness. 
The impression seems to be general that ink 
and paper are all that are essential to make an 
author. We might as well say that wood and 
tools arc all that are necessary to make any 
man a carpenter. We all know that it takes 
years of training to make a mechanic, or to fit 
one for a profession, yet success in that pro- 
fession which really stands at the very top is 
supposed to be attainable without preparation. 

*' I am going to be an author, because it is 
an easy way to fame and fortune,** a young 
man once remarked in my hearing. Every one 
who has for years depended on his pen for 
support knows that the young man was mak- 
ing a sad mistake. Authorship in all lands has 
been regarded as the poorest paying of all pro- 
fessions or trades, and in America it has pe- 
culiar disadvantages. The American author 
lives in a new country, speaking the tongue of 
a mother countr)* which still furnishes the 
bulk of our literature, in the pirated editions 
against which we have no adequate protection. 
Until very recent years the American author 
has borne his wrongs with only feeble efforts 
to right them, but a Copyright League has been 
formed and is taking some steps toward the 
protection of American writers, — and foreign 
writers as well, — who are the victims of 
pirates. Our congressmen in their wisdom 
hzvt seen fit to protect wool, iron, grain, and 



other products of the American soil and mines, 
but it has never yet dawned upon their minds 
that it is advisable to protect American brains. 

There has been and still is a continuous 
flood of foreign books issued from the Ameri- 
can presses. The American is becoming edu- 
cated by them, and in many instances the 
education is not the best, and is never Ameri- 
can. This may account for some of the 
peculiar fads of the Anglomaniacs. Some of 
these European reprints are good, a great 
majority of them are weak, and quite a number 
are vile. Ask the average reader why he pre- 
fers such stuff, and he will say because it is 
cheap. The American, before his taste has 
become depraved with such trash, prefers 
wholesome American literature, but American 
books come high, and in a spirit of economy he 
sells his patriotism, and I fear sometimes his 
soul. Our respectable publishers turn pirates 
and issue these European books, not so much 
because they are in love with European 
methods as to avoid paying authors royal ties» 

A New York publisher once informed the 
writer that he could purchase the plates of the 
best English book for less money than it would 
cost to set an Americanos manuscript in type. 
The making of plates for a book is the chief 
expense, so the reader can understand the 
great disadvantage under which the American 
author labors. Our manufacturers, our miners, 
and our farmers raise a great cry because they 
are not protected by a duty against foreign 
products that come in competition with their 
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own, while the American author has not only 
to come in competition with goods admitted 
duty free, but goods stolen. 

This is one evil that writers hope some day 
to see eliminated. Congressmen are being 
prodded here and there, until they may some 
day awaken to the rights of their own citizens 
who are heroically struggling to give their 
nation a literature ; but there are other evils of 
the age which make the life of a professional 
author very undesirable. It is not my purpose 
in this paper to descant on the trials of a be- 
ginner and the great difficulty of getting into 
print. Some very worthy manuscripts have 
been rejected, and many writers on the subject 
say that all of our best books that will live 
have gone the rounds of the publishing houses. 
This teaches that the professional Reader, who 
is supposed to **be in touch" with the public, 
knows very little about the public. ** Uncle 
Tom\s Cabin " is one instance among a hun- 
dred occasionally cited. The publisher is pic- 
tured by one of his admirers as standing on his 
housetop with a genius-searching field-glass, 
looking out tor new merit. If such is the case, 
what a miserable field-glass he must have, to 
permit so many gems to go by unheeded, and 
take up such trash as continually pours from 
his presses. 

Many people possess what has been vividly 
called an "itch for authorship." Whenever 
a man or a woman has acquired a national 
reputation, whether it is as statesman, soldier, 
lecturer, preacher, or parachute jumper, he 
must write a book on some subject. It is 
already rumored that ex-President Cleveland 
is to write a book, while ex-President Harrison 
has become a contributor to some of our lead- 
ing magazines. Just pause for a moment, and 
consider the number of Presidents, statesmen, 
generals, actors, preachers, and wealthy people 
with national reputations who, so soon as they 
are well known, have delved into authorship. 
The productions of a few of these writers arc 
good, but those of a great majority fail to live a 
single year, — most of them fail to remunerate 
the publisher, who has relied on their names to 
sell the work. 

I once heard a despondent author who was 
struggling for recognition say : ** Oh, if I could 



only commit a murder, or have some great 
scandal attached to my name, to give me 
notoriety, I should find the road to fame and 
fortune easy!" We all remember how a few 
years ago a lady, because her brother occupied 
an exalted position, entered into authorship, 
and was sought after by some of our chief 
magazines. The genius-searching field-glass 
had discovered a new gem, and she was paid 
fabulous prices, and the critics sang her praises 
from morn to night, — but lo, the reading world 
would not be imposed upon, and she has gone 
down into oblivion with the countless thousands 
of others, while the real author, who works for 
the love of his art and humanity, is still climb- 
ing. It may be slow progress, but he is getting 
a little higher. 

In this age of business, any one who has 
money can have any kind of a book printed, be 
it good, bad, or indifferent. Every book that 
is printed must, to a certain extent, push some 
other book out of the way. A New York peri- 
odical, a few years ago, published the confes- 
sions of a literary hack, whose business it was 
to put in tangible shape the stuff written by a 
wealthy society woman who was trying to buy 
her way into authorship. Her books, though 
printed on the best paper and beautifully illus- 
trated, fell flat on the market. There lives in 
New York a very wealthy man who has written 
books ( or had them written ) which have been 
lauded to the skies by well-paid critics. The 
printing, binding, and illustrating are perfec- 
tion, but despite all the favorable newspaper 
notices and lavish advertising, his books *' won't 
go." His publisher told me that the actual 
sales had never reached a thousand copies. In 
Chicago there is another rich society man who 
writes books that won't sell ; but the genius- 
searching field-glass found these gentlemen and 
rushed them to the front, crowding back into 
his attic some (jodgifted muse of nature. A 
publisher once said in an interview that not 
more than two books out of ten ever paid ex- 
penses. Who is to blame .'^ — not the public. 
Give the people what they want, and they will 
take it, but don't imagine that because Fitzsim- 
mons knocked Corbett down he can write an 
epic, or because John Smith made millions in 
pork he is either an historian or a novelist. 
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An active business life has a tendency to 
unfit one for authorship. The tender sympa- 
thies and sweet emotions of a Hawthorne or a 
Longfellow might have been blunted had they 
made their millions on the board of trade or 
become famous as statesmen. 

Much as it has been denied, names do sell 
manuscripts, and we are sometimes tempted to 
say it really makes little difference how the 
name is acquired. Publishers look more to 
immediate, than to lasting, results, and when 
the name of a great explorer was in everybody's 
mouth, all publishers were anxious to get his 
manuscript — not because he was a writer, but 
because every one was talking about him. 

The publisher's excuse for his genius-search- 
ing field-glass finding so many names that were 
well-known before he discovered them is that 
these great statesmen, generals, financiers, 
preachers, actors, and people who have made 
millions out of bologna-sausage are best calcu- 
lated to give their own experiences. We will 
admit the truth of the argument for the sake 
of argument alone; but these prominent and 
wealthy writers are not content with memoirs 
and recollections of railroad iron and bologna, 
they sometimes invade the field of history, 
romance, and poetry. The genius-searching 
field-glass discovers the glitter of the diamonds 
in their shirt bosoms, and the publisher brings 
them to the front, though their productions, 
with few exceptions, are short-lived. While 
the field-glass did find " Ben Hur '' with a well- 
known name as author, it could not find *' Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," bv the then unknown Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

History, biography, travel, memoirs, narra- 
tives, and essays suffer most from great names ; 
but though the field of romance has suffered 
some, it requires a special genius and study 
that usually frightens the great statesman, pork 
millionaire, or parachute jumper. Those who 
have been foolish enough to plunge into the 
stream sink as soon as their publishers be- 
come tired of lavishly advertising nonsense. 
Theirs cannot be called light literature, since 
it will not float on the surface of popularity. 
Nevertheless, they are a menace to the real 
author. They are continually bobbing up, and 
he publisher is continually bobbing after them. 



and the man and woman who study authorship 
for authorship's sake must be content to wait 
their pleasure before he can get an audience 
with the publisher. 

With so many discouraging elements facing 
the American author, I would not advise any 
one to adopt the profession of letters. Do not 
understand me as saying that the publisher is 
hostile to the beginner. He is a business man, 
and is willing to help you, if he can be made to 
see that by so doing he will help himself; but 
if a man or a woman has grown so famous tha 
his or her name is in everybody's mouth, his 
or her stuff seems to be preferred to your phil- 
osophy. Or if the bullock baron, who has 
made his millions in cattle, takes the *'itch for 
authorship," and offers to pay the expense of 
the production of his book, the publisher is 
liable to prefer his manuscript to yours, which 
would cost him four or five hundred dollars to 
produce. 

Do not accept authorship as a profession, if 
you can be happy in any other calling. Though 
measurably successful myself, I have learned 
that there are too many heart-aches, too many 
bitter disappointments, to recommend the 
vocation as a pleasant one. A writer must 
pocket so much pride and so few pennies that 
the sweet pleasure gained by success is flavored 
with the bitter dregs of sorrow through which 
it is strained. The author pores over the pages 
of his first book with emotions somewhat akin 
to those of the parent gazing into the face of 
his first-born. It is a plea>ure mingled with 
pain, fear, and dread. 

Don't be an author, if you can help it. 
Unless you have a passion for literature, and 
are willing to sacrifice friends, home, pleasure, 
even life itself, don't be tempted into the path 
where there are so many thorns and so few 
roses. If you can live happy in no other call- 
ing, if you are willing to devote years of labor 
to the profession you love, if you would rather 
starve in the attic with the muse than be a suc- 
cessful doctor, farmer, lawyer, or mechanic, 
then you possess talent, and despite all the 
great names of bullock barons, pork roilHoii- 
aires, colonels, preachers, and parachute 
jumpers, you will succeed Your effusions, 
worked out in years of toil, study, pain, aod 
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tears will live long after the ephemeral ** Bread- 
winners," " Impossible Whistles," and like 
trash have sunk into oblivion, together with 
their writers. Your glory may not come in 
your lifetime, — for our best authors have not 



lived to witness their own fame, — but, like a 
fixed star, will blaze eternally, after the flaring 
comet has gone out in endless night. 

John R. Mustek. 

KlRKSVILLS, Mo. 



SOCIETY REPORTING. 



Taking up by chance an old number of The 
Writer, I have just read the article entitled 
"Living by the Pen." Knowing intimately 
some of the diligent "society writers" of 
the most prominent newspapers in the country, 
I am going, if you will allow me, to correct a 
statement that was made therein. 

The writer of the contribution said : " News- 
paper work, excepting the insigni/icatttzvtrzgt 
society work ( which is not real newspaper 
work) is hard for a woman, but it is the best 
training the literary work, r can Imve." 

The practical, every-day newspaper man or 
woman sees constantly bright, clever young 
girls removed from the society desk to other 
departments on the newspaper because they 
have not been equal to the demands made upon 
the average society reporter. The ambitious 
editor, who used to think tha^ any woman would 
do for such work, finds after a weary experience 
with a " slushy '* column day after day that it 
requires the exceptional one for the society 
department. It requires the woman who has 
youth to endure the physical strain, yet a wise 
head, a woman of infinite tact, one of refine- 
ment and education. The more closely she is 
connected with the best families in the imme- 
diate locality of the paper, or, perhaps, one 
should say those \%ho have wealth and who 

m 

entertain, and the lons'er she has lived among 
them, the more valuable is she to her editor. 
Such women he seeks, and for the services of 
such he pays well. 

Any woman with a '* nose for news " — and 
unless that be a possession, she cannot remain 
a week in a newspaper ofhce — can do the aver- 
age newspaper man*s work " man well," but it 



is the exceptional one who can continue to 
make a success of the society department. In 
recognition of the fact that her columns, rightly 
conducted, are of the greatest commercial value 
to the paper, the society writer is paid a salary 
that almost doubles that of the general reporter ; 
but in return she is obliged to be the hardest 
worker on the force, during the season that 
extends from the first of October until July. 
With the exception of the days of Lent, when 
social gaieties slacken somewhat, there is 
scarcely a day when she does not bring in from 
one-and-a-half to two columns of what is actually 
live news to the large circle of people who arc 
her readers. Not one man in the office does 
the like for the same length of time. The 
sporting editors, for instance, in the rush of 
their season have other reporters upon whom 
they may call for assistance at any time ; but 
there is seldom more than one society writer in 
even the largest city office, and she must gather 
and verify almost every item written. 

The womanly, honorable society writer has 
the respect and the confidence of the people to 
a much greater extent than the general reporter. 
She invariably has a swift, graceful pen, and it 
is feared as much by the "society leaders "as is 
the pen of the editorial writer by the politician 
and his followers. True, one may scarcely 
claim that either the writing, or the constant 
perusal, of the matter is elevating to the mind, 
but is it less harmful than the reporting of 
murders, of fires, of quarrels in churches and 
women's clubs, of divorces and family scandals 
that the woman reporter must do, if she is 
doing man*s work, " man well ".^ 
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way to financial literary success is clear. One 
has only to become an ex-President of the 
United States and his literary fortunes are 
assured. 
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Here is the opening sentence of an essay 
entitled "The Plot": — 

'* The plot in fictitious literature i* the supreme knot which 
ties the applicable cords of the story into the concret*. nuss of 
intrigue and cabal that exist in an almost ineffable comphcation 
and pre-nteditateti contrivance ol accidents and incidents, that 
are sooner or later, according; to the skill t«r discretion of the 
writer, unfolded and disseminated by the inter\'cntion of mar- 
velous instrumentalities, all of which are |K>ured into the 
willing ears of a lenient and indiscnnimant public. " 

If the author can contrive a plot as involved 
as this sentence, he certainly has one of the 
important qualifications required to make a 
successful novelist. 

• • 
If it is true that ex-President Cleveland has 
recently declined an offer of $60,000 for twenty- 
four syndicate articles on current topics, the 
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** I have not infrequently received good 
manuscripts that were illegibly written," said a 
magazine editor the other day, " but in a long 
editorial experience I do not remember that I 
ever received a clearly-written, neatly-arranged, 
and well-punctuated manuscript that proved on 
reading to be worthless." 



• •• 



Would the charge of heresy against Ian 
Maclaren be supported if it were shown that he 
is familiar with such an unorthodox writer as 
Montaigne ? John McLaren Bryde, Jr., of 
Johns Hopkins University, calls attention in 
Modern Language Notes to an interesting paral- 
lel between a passage in Montaigne's Essais^ 
livre i, chap, xl, and an incident in "Days of 
Auld Lang Syne." In giving examples of men 
who have jested at death, Montaigne tells of a 
dying man who is lying before the fire, 

** et le presbtre, pour luv donner Textreme onc- 
tion, cherchant ses piecls, qu*il avoit reserrez et 
contraincts par la maladie : ' Vous les trouverez,* 
diet il, *au bout de mesjambes.'" 

In Ian Maclaren's story in the chapter, "A 
Cynic's End," Jamie Soutar is lying at the 
point of death, and the two old women watch- 
ing by his bed cannot decide as to his condi- 
tion. Kirsty declares that all is over, but 
advises Elspeth to feel his feet. 

** v\' canna find them/ said Elspeth, making 
timid explorations. * They used tae be on the 
end o* ma legs,* remarked Jamie, as if uncertain 
where they might now be placed." 



The Chicago Evening Post waxes sarcastic 
on the subject of magazine poetry. " In a long 
and agreeable newspaper interview with Mr. 
Gilder, editor and poet," it says, "we find 
many things of interest and useful knowledge, 
but we confess our disappointment at his fail- 
ure to touch on one question of general public 
curiosity, the magazine poem. He tells us that 
magazines pay liberally for stories, recollec* 
tions, and other things classed as *articlet|' 
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but he is silent on the subject of compensation 
for the poets. Of course, we understand that 
Miss Guiney, Mr. Cawein, Father Tabb, and 
Mr. Gilder himself are liberally paid for their 
verses, but what about James Henry Fergu- 
son and Mary Jane Johnson ? Are they paid 
for their deathless songs, or do they pay for 
the privilege of publication? We have been 
reading magazine poetry steadily for a number 
of years, and have come to the conclusion that 
at a reasonable price per line it ought to be a 
source of considerable revenue to the pub- 
lishers. Let us suppose that Mr. Gilder's 
magazine, the Century^ contains verses by Miss 
Guiney and Miss Birdie McGann. Miss 
Guiney would be well paid for her contribu- 
tion, and Miss Birdie, in consideration of her 
illustrious company, would be only too glad 
to pay a sum sufficient to cover the expense 
of payment to the Auburndale poet, and to 
give the publishers a handsome profit. We 
do not say that this is the case, but we do not 
see how magazines can publish the poetry they 
give us to read on any other basis. We hope 
Mr. Gilder in his next interview will expatiate 
on this point in a general way, without, of 
course, compromising his tradesfolk or wan- 
tonly injuring sensitive feelings.** Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Gilder has not been interviewed 
again since then, so that the subject still re- 
mains involved in mystery. 

What writers live on has always been to 
some extent a matter of speculation, but what 
editors live on has lately been disclosed. The 
AVtt/ ]'ork Eveninjr Post says: "The hope of 
meeting a newcomer with something to say is 
all that keeps editors alive." \v. h. h. 

ENFORCING AN AUTHOR'S RIGHTS. 



A lawsuit of interest to newspaper writers 
has just been settled in New York city. 

Mrs. Belle Armstrong Whitney (** Dinah 
Sturjjis " ,) sued the AVw York Herald, through 
its proprietor, James Gordon Bennett, to re- 
cover the price of three articles furnished to the 
Herald !>y Mrs. Whitney, which the Herald 
refused to pay for unless Mrs. Whitney sub- 



mitted Herald clippings of the articles in 
question. 

In April, 1895, Mrs. Whitney sent four un- 
solicited articles to the Herald^ enclosing a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, and a 
request to return the manuscripts if they should 
prove to be not available at usual rates. One 
article was returned. Two months later, in 
reply to an inquiry from Mrs. Whitney, the 
editor of the Herald S2\d that the three articles 
retained were in type, and would be paid for on 
publication. Three or four months later, in 
reply to another inquiry, the editor of the 
Herald wrote that nothing was known of the 
articles at the Herald office. The Herald's 
previous letter was quoted and the circum- 
stances were detailed by Mrs. Whitney, and 
then the Herald rt^Wtd that the articles would 
be paid for if Mrs. Whitney would send in 
printed slips of the matter. Mrs. Whitney 
answered that other New York papers paid for 
her matter without requiring her to send in 
clippings, and that life was too short to hunt 
through each issue of a daily with many edi- 
tions, and requested payment for the articles. 

The Herald paid no attention to this letter 
or to subsequent bills. A few months ago 
Mrs. Whitney put the matter in the hands of 
her attorney, with instructions to proceed 
legally, being willing to spend time and money 
to make a test case of the matter. Mrs. Whit- 
ney's attorney demanded the price of the three 
articles, or the return of the manuscripts. The 
Herald could, would, or did not return the 
manuscripts (in the hands of the editors going 
on two years ), and would not pay for them. 

Suit was entered against the Herald, and the 
second week in June, 1X97. .Mrs. Whitney re- 
ceived settlement in full in her favor, including 
the price she set upon her manuscripts, plus 
the costs of the action. 



IS THE SAD ENDING ARTISTIC? 

So many popular novels nowadays end sadly, 
leaving the reader depressed and vaguely un- 
satisfied, that I am moved to ask the question, 
Is the sombre climax, after all, artistic' 
Viewed from a purely aesthetic standpoint, have 
our novelists any good excuse for the clouds 
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and darkness in which they so relentlessly wrap 
their closing chapters? 

What is art? What does it exist for? It is 
the reproduction of nature by human skill, 
through one of several methods of expression ; 
and its primary object is to please. This is, 
80 far as I can paraphrase it in a few words, 
the definition of the philosophers and the rhet- 
oricians. Anything which is contrary to nature 
is not art. Anything which seriously offends, 
instead of pleasing, the eye and the heart of 
man is not art. No sculptor would dare to 
reproduce a weird, grotesque creation of his 
own imagination ; for, no matter how exquis- 
itely the work were done, it could not be artis- 
tic — it would be contrary to nature. No poet 
would venture to print a volume of verses upon 
all manner of offensive and painful subjects ; 
for, no matter how admirable in technique and 
finish, such work could not be artistic, because 
it could not please. 

Judged, then, by these two admitted stand- 
ards, is the sad ending artistic ? In so far as 
it is in accordance with the normal course of 
nature, it may be so. But when (as in the 
majority of cases ) it is not only displeasing to 
the mind and heart of the reader, but distinctly 
abnormal, and aside from the probable course 
of nature, I think there is goo<i ground for 
charging the writer with a sin against art. 

The sensible reader does not recoil from the 
sad ending when he feels it to be the natural 
outcome of events, and therefore as artistic as 
it is inevitable. But when the natural course 
of events is so interfered with that tragedy 
seems lugged in for the sake of effect, and the 
story is suddenly aborted to bring about a 
striking and impressive climax, most readers 
do, in their helpless, distressed way. make in- 
ward ( and sometimes outward) protest. And 
it seems to me that this voice of the tortured 
average reader — the man or woman of strong 
and true intuitions, but slight faculty for reason- 
ing and philosophizing — ought to be heard. 

How often the average reader knows that a 
story ought not to end as it does, and yet 
travails in vain over an articulate reason for 
the faith that is in him ! The reader is right 
m^ny times, and the author is wrong; but the 
author hsks the gift of expression, and finishes 



his book, in sight of all the world, as pleases 
him. And therein he surely has the advantage 
of the man of correct intuitions, but no grace of 
utterance, and no hearing. 

If there is any argument for the sad ending 
P^r se, the distressed average reader, I am 
sure, would like to have it unfolded to him. 
As it is, he has a growing suspicion that the 
clever writer is playing upon his sensibilities 
for effect, and that in too many of the work- 
shops of literature funeral plumes are made 
( with other properties ) merely to serve as tall- 
pieces for morbidly emotional stories. — yames 
Buckhanty in the Critic. 



QUERIES. 

[ Qoestions relating to literary work or literary topics will b« 
Answered in this department. Questions most be bfi^, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should b« 
directed elsewhere.] 

Is it admissible to send a manuscript to an 
editor the second or third time, if it is changed 
or improved each time? A. R. 

[ When an editor has rejected a manuscript, 
it is not advisable to send it to him again, even 
after it has been rewritten. — w. H. H.] 



What is the meaning of " Patrins," which 
Miss Guiney uses as the title of her new book? 

A. H. p. 

[ Miss Guiney says that the word "Patrins," 

which she borrows of Borrow, means merely 

*'a gypsy trail, handfuls of leaves or grass cast 

by the gypsies on the road to denote co those 

behind the way which they have taken.*' 

— \v. H. H.] 

Please give me a list of periodicals to which 
stories varying in length from 1,000 to 20,000 
words are suited. R. M. 

[ It is impossible to give satisfactory lists 
of periodicals for manuscripts, without in each 
case having the manuscript in hand. A list 
that would be suitable for one story, say of 
5,000 words, might be wholly unsuitable for 
another story of the same length. Genera) 
lists of periodicals for manuscripts are worse 
than valueless. — w. h. h.] 

(I.) What are the qualifications for an in- 
dexer ? 
(2.) Is there a demand for original fairy 
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tales? Would a tale of adventure in other 
worlds find a ready sale ? 

(3.) Is there any magazine of poetry, and 
would a brief collection of ballads be apt to 
find a publisher ? R. R. 

[(i.) To be a good indexer one must be 
careful, accurate, systematic, methodical, liber- 
ally educated, broad-minded, and possessed of 
a good memory and good judgment. The good 
judgment is requisite to keep the indexer from 
following the famous example of the index- 
maker who, reading that ** Chief Justice Bent 
said he had a great mind to commit the 
prisoner," indexed the passage : ** Bent, C. J. 
His Great Mind." 

(2.) Any manuscript that is original, novel, 
entertaining, and full of human interest will 
always find a ready sale. 

( 3. ) The Magazine of Poetry^ which used 
to be published in Buffalo, was recently merged 
in Poet-Lore ( Boston). Publishers, as a rule, 
do not yearn for collections of ballads, or for 
volumes of verse of any kind. — w. h. h.] 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 



U{)on Itravine the prison 
Wilde ^purnec^ an offer of 
;^i,ooo to write his experi- 
ences while in confinement 
for a New York newspaper. — 
Nrw York Sun. 



Upon leaving the prison 
Wilde spumed an offer of 
;^ 1,000 to write for a New 
York newspaper his experi- 
enccs while in confinement. 



BurrAi.d, June 10. — John 
\.. Sullivan tanje to the city 
tonight to publicly challenge 
Fit<»imm<>ns. — ^V^i' York 
Sum. 



Bi'rFAi.o, June 10. —John 
L. Sullivan came to the city 
to-night t(» challenge Fitisim- 
mons publicly. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

With the pla.sh of the ocean sounding in his 
ears, it is hard for the reader of "Jack O'Doon" 
(Holt ^: Co.) to believe that Maria Uealc's 
writing-table does not overlook the swinging 
tides of the sea and the treacherous quicksand 
where her hero meets his death. Instead, the 
author's eyes arc lifted from her manuscript to 
rest upon a glorious range of North Carolina 
and Tennessee mountains, twenty miles and 
more away, a range over which I'isgah, wrapped 
in a misty mantle of royal huc» reigns para- 
mount. 

The long, wainscoted room is hung with can- 
vases from Mrs. Beale's brush; for her artistic 



and creative temperament finds expression 
through more than one medium. Always a 
persistent worker, she has spent many years 
in studying painting, both in this country and 
in Europe, and these same years have been 
occupied with literary toil as well. 

"Jack O'Doon," with its sharply-contrasted 
male characters and its tragic ending, is, as 
yet, the only novel which Mrs. Beale has pub- 
lished from her store of manuscripts, but even 
now she is engaged in preparing the illustra- 
tions for a volume which probably will be upon 
the booksellers* shelves in the autumn. It is 
a tale of North Carolina mountain life, marked 
by the same qualities which characterize the 
work of Mrs. Beale's brush, — a breadth of 
treatment that makes her work vivid, and a 
carefulness as to detail that renders it alive. 

The many admirers of "Jack 0*Doon" will 
welcome the new book not only for its own 
sake, but as a herald of more to come. 



If Charles Willing Beale (whose name indi- 
cates his Philadelphia origin) had not taken a 
decisive stand when the post-office was estab- 
lished on the edge of his estate. Bill Nye would 
have dated his letters from *' Bealeville " instead 
of Arden. The humorist lived some four miles 
from Arden Park, and he and Mr. Beale were 
friends. Their trend of mind was very differ- 
ent. Mr. Beale is gifted with an imagination 
which finds outlet in tales where the wonderful, 
the unexpected, and the gruesome crowd upon 
each other in a wealth of incident. 

Mr. Beale has given much thought and study 
to the occult and to oriental mysticism, and, as 
a result, has written in "The Ghost of Guir 
House " ( Editor Publishing Company) a story 
which one might call scientific in comparison 
with the ordinary tale of shades and spooks. 
The ghost of a dwelling as well as of its in- 
habitants is a novelty in the literature of the 
supernatural, yet, if one accepts Mr. Beale's 
reasoning, both come within the limits of possi- 
bility. 

Although so recently from the press, the 
book already has won many friends, who will 
be interested to know that its author is at work 
on a tale of adventure which recalls Jules 
Verne. 
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The frontispiece of "The Ghost of Guir 
House ** is from Mrs. Beale's brush. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beale have three daughters, 
who inherit their parents' talent and versatility, 
and who are, besides, among the best horse- 
women of the country. 

Mabell Shippie Clarke. 

Akdbn, K. C. 



John Bennett, whose first long story, "Master 
Skylark," has been the leading serial in St, 
Nicholas during the past year, and whose 
ability in- a different field is shown by his 
poem, "Before a Closed Door," in the July 
Century^ was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
made that place his home until two years ago, 
when he removed to New York to study illus- 
tration at the Art Students' League, and to 
carry on his literar) work with more conven- 
ience. He began writing fourteen years ago, 
as a boy upon a country newspaper, at $3 a 
week; and was in the newspaper business for 
ten years, as reporter, correspondent, chalk- 
plate artist, and editor of a daily. At the same 
time he held a place ilpon the staff of Chicago 
Light as caricaturist, cartoonist, and general 
humorous writer, and contributed both draw- 
ings and letter-press to Smith, Gray, &* Co.'s 
Monthly, Browning, King, 6r* Co.'s Afonthly, 
Munsey^s, Judge, and Life. In addition to this 
he furnished short stories to Johnson & Hachel 
ler's syndicate, and was regularly engaged upon 
the'Sundav staff of the Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, furnishing that paper with literary 
criticisms, character sketches, and verse. As 
many another newspaper man has done, he 
broke down from overwork. Since then he 
has continued writing mainly for St. Nicholas, 
upon the regular contributors' staff of which 
magazine he has been for several years. Occa- 
sional contributions of prose and verse have 
appeared in the Independent, and during the 
past two years the Chap Book has published a 
series of songs which have been set to music. 
Mr. Bennett's juvenile work has been for the 
most part short stories and verse, illustrated by 
silhouettes and humorous drawings, but his 
storv, ".Master Skvlark," is an historical 
romance of the sixteenth century. It will be 
brought out in the fall as a book by the Cen- 



tury Company, and will at the same time be 
published in England and Holland, it having 
been already translated into Dutch. For the 
present, Mr. Bennett has given over his art 
study, to devote his time to an order from the 
Century Company for another serial. He 
spends his winters in New York at study and 
library work, and his summers in the moun* 
tains or at the Michigan health resorU, resting 
and writing. 



Kate HoUaday Claghorn, whose scholarly 
paper, " Burke : a Centenary Perspective," in 
the July Atlantic, shows both breadth of knowl- 
edge and maturity of thought, has only recently 
begun to write for publication, having but lately 
completed a college course. She graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College in 1892, spent a year 
in graduate study at that institution, and then 
went to Yale, where she entered the graduate 
school, taking the degree of Ph. D. in 1896. 
There is an interesting fact connected with this 
graduation at Yale. Although Yale had granted 
degrees to women in 1894 and 1895, in 1896 
women took part for the first time in the public 
commencement exercises, walking in the pro- 
cession about the campus, sitting in Battell 
Chapel with the other candidates, and going 
upon the platform to receive diplomas. As 
Miss Claghorn happened by chance to head the 
line of women as they passed up to the platform, 
she was, it turned out, the first woman to receive 
as a reward for regular academic work done in 
the university an academic degree publicly 
from the hand of the president. Miss Clag- 
horn's particular interests are in the general field 
of the social sciences. At Bryn Mawr she was 
under the especial direction of Professor Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, then professor of political 
economy there, now professor of sociology at 
Columbia University. At Yale she studied 
under Professors Sumner and Hadley, following 
courses that they gave in industrial history, 
advanced economics, political science, and an- 
thropology. Her thesis for the doctorate was a 
study in political theory, entitled " Law, Nature, 
and Convention." While at Yale Miss Clag- 
horn contributed to the Outlook a short article 
on Brvn .Mawr. In the Yale Review ioT Feb- 
ruarv, iS</), she had an article entitled " The 
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Ethics of Copyright." Last winter she con- 
tribuled to the Outlook five articles on " Col- 
\ibgt Training for Women," and in May she 
published, through Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., a book under the same title, ** College 
Training for Women," in which the matter 
printed in the Outlook is incorporated, in re- 
vised form, but which contains so much ad- 
ditional matter as to be practically quite a new 
production. 

Ellen Duvall, who has a strong essay on 
*»The Decline of the Hero " in Lippincotfs for 
July, is a resident of Baltimore, Md. She 
inherited a love of books from scholarly " for- 
bears," as the Scotch say, and books have 
always been her companions. Writing, too, is 
an inherited tendency with her, although it is 
only within the last two years that she has 
begun to publish. Her work so far has con- 
sisted of lectures on English literature and 
history, Shakespeare studies, and essays, the 
laitt having been published chiefly in Lippin- 
cotfs. Certain tendencies in our national and 
social life, tendencies, which, notwithstanding 
our material aggrandizement, cannot but cause 
disquiet to thoughtful minds, led to the writing 
of "The Decline of the Hero," which is an 
essay that should be read by every fiction 
writer. 



any line, writing included, is due to persistency 
and hard work. 



Bertha F. Herrick. whose paper on '* Wild 
Flowers of the California Alps," in Appietons^ 
Popular Science Monthly for July, gives evi- 
dence of her love of nature and ot her familiarity 
with the botany of her native state, was born in 
San Francisco, removing when a child acros^ 
the bay to (Oakland, where, with the exception 
of vacation trips, she has resicied ever since. 
Having a great fondness for growing and living 
things .md appreciating the wonderful resources 
of California, she has devoted most of her time 
to the study of natural science, in all its 
branches, though she also writes descriptive 
articles of travel and essays pertaining to liter- 
ature and the home. Miss Herrick has been 
writing for about ten years, having obtained 
her first start through manuscripts published 
after her return from a trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands. She l)elieves firmly that success in 



Marie Frances Upton (Mrs. Melville Upton), 
whose short stoty, •* The Argonaut," in the Juiy 
Century^ is written with regard ratfa«r to the 
realities of life than to the conventionalities of 
fiction, and for that reason is all the more 
artistic, spent the early years of her life in 
Colorado and California, but for the last half- 
dozen years has lived in New York city. Dur- 
ing that time she has written and published 
short stories — a score or more — first in Har- 
per^ s Weekly^ afterward in the Youth's Compan- 
ion^ the Independent^ the Century^ Scribner^s — 
one story forthcoming — and in minor maga- 
zines. She has now in preparation a volume 
of short stories in two groups — "Stories of 
the Studio" and ** Glimpses of the West." 



Carolyn Waldo Wade, whose etching, ** The 
Return of Youth," in Short Stories for July, 
may fitly be described as a prose poem, 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., and has lately 
lived in Chicago and Buffalo alternately, spend- 
ing about an equal time in both cities, with 
near relations. She used to write rhymes when 
she was six years old, and for the last ten years 
has had verses appearing in print. For the 
last two or three years she has turned her at- 
tention to prose, her work having been taken 
by the American Baptist Publication Society, 
the Golden Rule, Chips (when it existed), 
Peterson s, the Buffalo papers, and, once in a 
while, the Chicago papers. Her time is fully 
occupied by her duties as a pianist and teacher 
of music, but she expects to spend the coming 
winter in New York, where she hopes to be 
able to devote more time to study and to writ- 
ing. Of the etching in Short Stories she says : 
** It came to me in a dav dream, and I wrote it — 

m 

as usual — by ear. Everything like that comes 
to me quickly, and I am a little too hasty, per- 
haps, in finishing it ; but if I let it go, and do 
not finish at one sitting, it does n*t come back 
again the same way. Most of what 1 write 
comes without preparatory thought, and I write 
it — when I have time — because I have to." 



Annie Steger Winston is a native and 
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resident of Richmond, Va., and her father is 
professor of physics in Richmond College. 
One of her earliest recollections is of sitting 
down with a History of the World, almost as 
large as she was, and gravely resolving to read 
it through, " I think," she tells her friends, 
**with the idea that by so doing I could at once 
obtain all human knowledge.'^ Her life has 
been spent quietly at home, and her chief 
pleasure she has always found in books. She 
began writing in rhyme during her very early 
days, and her first printed compositions were 
in verse. She has had poems accepted by the 
Chautauquan^ the Independeniy the Critic^ the 
CiHtury, Scnbmr^s^ and other periodicals. 
Her first published story was " Tucker's Tour," 
which appeared in Harper s Weekly in March, 
1895. That was quickly followed by **A Co- 
operative Courtship," in Scribners^ and later 
by stories in the Century and the LMiiies" Home 
Journal^ and short essays in Lippincotfsy the 
latest being "The Fantastic Terrors of Child- 
hood," in Lippincotf s for July. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Adams.— A new member of the Magazine 
Editors* (}uild, Henry Austin Adams, has so 
unique a history that I am tempted to narrate 
it briefly, especially as thousands of readers all 
over the country will be interested in his career, 
now that he takes charge of a leading Catholic 
monthlv. His father was a merchant of New 
York, of the firm of .Moses Taylor *S: Co. His 
mother was a Spanish lady. Dr. Adams him- 
self was born in Cuba some thirty-live years 
ago. When still a boy he was induced to he- 
come interested in the Methodist church, but 
one day was so impressed with a funeral service 
in a Catholic church that he determined to be- 
come a minister of that faith. His relatives 
objected, so he compromised by becoming an 
Episcopalian clergyman, and as such served ks 
assistant to Dr. Dix in the old Trinity church in 
New York, and afterwards as pastor of St. 
Paul's in Buffalo. His income at the latter 
place was $6,000 a year, but he gave that up to 
accept a salary of 52.000 a year over a church 
heavily in debt, simply for the reason that he 
trou/d not accede to the request of the vestry- 



men to keep away the crowds of poor people 
from the service, because their heavy cob-boota> 
wore out the handsome tiled floor of the 
beautiful church. One of the little picturesque 
factors that led to his conversion to the Catho- 
lic church was the fact that his mother, just 
before she died, hung around his neck a 
medallion of the Virgin Mary, and that 
medallion never left its place, always serving 
him as a reminder of his mother*s religious 
inclinations. He has been a lecturer as well as 
a preacher, but has now assumed the editor- 
ship of Donahois Magazine, — W^., in Boston 
yournal, 

•* Oeorge Bgerton." — " George Egerton " 
(Mrs. Clairmonte), whose new book, "Sym- 
phonies," was published recently, is an Aus- 
tralian. Her maiden name was Dunn. Her 
first husband died a year after marriage, and in 
1 891 she wedded Egerton Clairmonte, a Nova 
Scotian, fairly well known in South Africa and 
London press circles, where for a time he was 
editor of the Hotel, Mrs. Clairmonte has 
traveled over most of the world, and now lives 
quietly at Notting Hill. — A'/w York Times, 

Harradcn. — Miss Harraden is a vet y slow 
and careful writer, and rarely alters even a 
word in her manuscripts after they are once 
written. Morning is her favorite time for 
work, but she will often sit with the paper be- 
fore her for a couple of hours and not write 
more than a line ; at other times ideas come 
more rapidK . She is over-anxious and eager 
to produce the best of which she is capable, 
and fastidious over every word. It is probably 
the high state of mental tension at which she 
works which is perpetually overtaxing her 
bodily strength and leading to breakdowns in 
health. In the original manuscript of "Ships 
That Pass in the Night," which Miss Harraden 
has had bound together, the writing is small, 
but legible, the alterations are very slight, and 
there is not a single blot or smudge throughout 
the closely-written pages — a matter upon which 
the author prides herself. Apart from writing, 
which has ever been her great delight, Miss 
Harraden is devoted to the study of moral 
philosophy and to the reading of introspective 
poetry, which appeals peculiarly to her owft 
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deep nature, ever dwelling on the problems of 
life and of character. Then there is her be- 
loved ^cello to while away the hours not devoted 
to study. — Philadelphia Press, 

Holly. — One of the best-paid laughmakers in 
the United States is "Josiah Allen's Wife" 
(Miss Marietta Holly). Within the past few 
years one publisher — she has several — has 
credited her with $60,000. Miss Holly has 
received as high as $12,000 cash payment for a 
single manuscript. 

** How did you come to write * My Opinions 
and Betsy Bobbit's\^" I asked. 

"I sent specimens of my work," said Miss 
Holly, *' poems, essays, and dialect stories, which 
had been printed in country papers and Peter- 
son's Magazine, to a publisher. He liked the 
dialect stories, and proposed that I should write 
a book in dialect and he would publish it. If it 
had n't been for that publisher 1 should never 
have had the courage to undertake a book. I 
was a year writing * My Opinions and Betsy 
Bobbit's' — the latter name, by the way, was a 
typographical error. In the original manuscript 
I had written ' Babbit.' 1 put everything I 
knew into that book." 

Miss Holly's house, *' Bonnieview," a ram- 
bling Queen Anne of more than twenty rooms, 
she has reared by her pen in the midst of seven 
acres of woodland, diversified by walks, rustic 
nooks, fish ponds, and luxuriant fiower plats. 
The house, which commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country, with glints of Lake 
Ontario, is replete with the comforts and 
luxuries inseparable from good taste and a 
generous purse. The family circle comprises a 
sister and a little girl Miss Holly has adopted. 
The stables of Bonnieview are well stocked, 
and afternoons its mistress may be met spin- 
ning over the splendid country roads in vehicles 
of various stylen. 

Miss Holly's study is in the second story ; a 
large sunny room abounding in bookcases 
hidden behind doors and imbedded in side 
walls of the broad chimneypiece. Notwith- 
standing that she has long since outlived the 
necessity to write, Miss Holly continues the 
methodical industry of earlier years. Her 
working hours are from 9 until 12 in the morn- 
ing. She jots down in her study a rough out- 



line of the copy she desires to make ; then she 
mounts to the tower leading from the study, 
where the work is completed. — Lida Rose 
ATCabe^ in Salt Lake Herald, 

Jokai. — Maurus Jokai is the idol of his 
nation, and when, several years ago, he cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his literary 
career, the occasion was made a national event, 
and government, aristocracy, and people in 
'general vied with each other to do honor to him 
whose works carried the fame of Magyar litera- 
ture far beyond its limited boundary. 

Although more than seventy-two years old, 
Jokai is still actively engaged with his pen ; but 
he has given up the arduous duties of leader 
writer and editor, and devotes his time exclu- 
sively to literary work. " I do not work now as 
I used to in former years,'* he said. *' At the 
present rate 1 could never have turned out the 
three hundred and odd volumes which I have 
produced. .\o. sir, 1 never worked nights. I 
believe that the night hours ought to be used for 
rest. One can do a great deal of work in the 
daytime. 

*' How do 1 work at present ? Well, I get up 
at 5 o'clock in the morning, and soon afterward 
I am seated at mv desk — that is when I feel 
like working. Sometimes I do not touch my 
pen for a week at a time. But when I do work 
I work with short intervals until noon. After 
dinner I take a walk or a drive. At 10 p. m. I 
am invariably in my bed. You see, I am seventy- 
two years old. and nature demands its rights." 

"You know," 1 said, "how interesting for 
the public it is to know how a great writer 
works and plans his books. Would you mind 
telling me your method, if you have any ? " 

" There is not much to tell," he replied. ** 1 
never take notes. After 1 have laid out the 
plot of a new book in my head in great lines I 
form the incidents and characters, even the 
dialogues, and carry them in my mind only 
until 1 am ready to put my pen to paper for 
that work. Sometimes I have carried the plan 
and all the details of a book for several years 
in my head before executing the work . — Buda- 
Pesth Letter in New York Herald, 

Pemberton. — Max Pemberton is one of the 
most energetic of the younger English novel- 
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ists. The London correspondent of the Critic 
says : " Not only is he editor of CasselPs Mag- 
asine^ — in itself no sinecure, — but he also acts 
as London literary adviser to Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., and keeps his eye on the market in their 
interest. Besides these duties, he is a reviewer 
on the staffs of the Daily ChronicUy the Illus- 
trated London News, and the Sketch, and, as 
every one knows, a prolific story-teller. 1 hear 
that his new serial has just been secured by 
Mr. Pearson for his magazine, and he has also 
written two new stories, which will probably 
appear in the Illustrated London News. Each 
of these tales is about ten thousand words in 
length, and Mr. Pemberton has also a series of 
* Variety Stories* running in the Windsor 
Magazine,'* 

Spencer. — Herbert Spencer is now staying 
in a furnished house at Brighton. He is anx- 
ious to bring the biological part of his work up 
to date, and has five secretaries at work help- 
ing him. Of course, he accepts none of their 
work without rigid scrutiny. I'nfortunately, 
his health is so feeble that he is able to man- 
age at intervals only an hour's work in a day. 
Mr. Spencer divides his year thus — three 
months in London, then three months in Brigh- 
ton, then three months in a country farmhouse, 
and then three months in London again. — Chi- 
cago Datly News. 



lUusuattd. John C Van Dyke. 
Topics of the Tii 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The pablUhert of Tnb Writsk will tend to any addreM a 
copy of any magaxine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
~the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with tkret ctnU P9ttm£€ mddtd. Unless a price is giren, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a faror 
if theT will mention Thb Writsr when they write.] 



PauFms*>oR Hkkry Drhmmoku Kev. I). M. Ross. Illus- 
trated. McClure's Magatim4( 13 c. ) for July. 

Tmr Century t Kditorial Staff. With portraits of R. 
W. Gilder and R. l*. Johnson. Ernest IngersoU. Current 
Litrratmrt ( aS c. ) for July. 

Thb Drclinr or tnr Hrro. Ellen Duvall. Lippincotfi 
(28 c.) for Julv. 

Thr Amrrican Drama. Ingram A. Pyle. Lippincotfi 
(a8c. )for July. 

Thr Evolution or NawsrAfSX AbVBRTisi.so. Oscar 
Hersberg. L i^/incptft ( s8 c. ) for July. 



Scri^ 



WiiLiAM Hogarth. 
Century ( 38 c. ) for July. 

Languacr Rrporr Litrratvrr 
Century ( 38 c. ) for July. 

William Morris. ■ Illustrated. Walter Crane. 
ner''s (s8 c. ) for July. 

^TRAt'ss, THR Author of thr Lips op Jbsus. Count 
Von Krockow. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c ) for July. 

JOH.N StRKLING, A.ND A CoRRR^iPONDBNCS BbTWBKM 

Strrling and Emrrson. Edward Waldo Emerson. AtlM$t- 
tk Sfonthly{i% c. ) tor July. 

Hurkr: a Crntrnary Prrsprctivr. Kate Holladay 
Claf;horn. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for July. 

William Wordsworth. A. P. Peibody. Forum (aSc. ) 
for July. 

Horatio Hair. With portrait. Ap^letont* Po^mr Sci- 
encc Monthly ( 53 c. ) for July. 

Hrunrtif.rr and Criticism. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor's Study. l/ar/ersiiH c. ) for July. 

EnwARD Hrllamy. With portrait. Sylvester Baxter, 
Rri'irw 0/ Rex'irws ( aS c. ) for July. 

Srth Low: A Charactrr Skrtch. Illustrated. Edward 
Cary, Rn>irw 0/ Reviews ( a8 c. ) for July. 

lAinn HvKON Krconsiorrrd. With portrait. John Talmaa. 
Midland Monthly (13 c. ) for July. 

AUTHRNTIC .SKRTCHRS OF LiVING CaTHOLIC AUTHORS 

( Mario.i Ames Taggart, J. .\rthur Floyd, Mrs. Frances Corig- 
land Farinholl ). With jwrtraits. Catholic World ( a8 c ) 
for July. 

Girdling thr (ilobb with Submarinr Cablbs. George 
Ethelbert Walsh. Netv England Magazine ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Thk Womrn Writrrs up Canada. With portraits. 
Godey's (13 c. ) for July. 

Our California Ports at Homr. Illustrated. Gpdey*s 
(13 c.) (or July. 

Thr Prbhistoric NRwvpAfRR. Edward Everett Hale. 
National Magazine ( 13 c )for Julv. 

Hrnrvk .Sirnkirwicz. Kdmand Gosse. Reprinted fnm 
Contemporary Rrt'iew in Living Age (18 c.) for May aa. 

Macallav and thb Charactbristics op His Wbit- 
iNcis •• G. M. A." Self Culture {2% c ) for June. 

Thr Intbr.sational Lbacub of Prbss Club^. Over- 
land Monthly ( a8 c. ) for June. 

.\rchibald Clavrking Gl'ntrr. With portrait. B00k' 
uller ami Mni>sman{ 13c.) for June. 

Sarah Ornb Jrwrtt. With portrait. Kate Sanbora. 
Home Monthly ( Boston ) ( 13c.) for June. 

I.itrkarv Rrcollrctions. F. Max Miiller. Reprinted 
from Cosmofotis in Living Age (18 c.) for June 5. 

Thr Afothrosis op thb Novbl Undbr Qubbn Victobsa. 
Herbert Paul. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Livm£ 
Age ( 18 c.) for June 19. 

Thr Birds OP Trnnyson. Edgar Valdes. Reprinted fnm 
Temple Bar in Living Age 18c.) for June iq. 

Arthur Hugh Clough F. Reginald Statham. Reprinted 
from National Review in Living Age (tS c ) for Joae a6w 

SoMR Unpiblishrd Lrttbrs of .Shbllbv. — n. EracBt 
Drrsacl North. Independent (13 c.) for June 17. 

Rbcollbctions op Jambs Russrll Lowbli. EllulNlh 
Porter Gould. Christian Register ( 13 c. )for Joae 10. 

Lrw Wallacb*s Carbbr. W. B. Roberts. CAiemg9 Ti'iJi 
Herald for June 13. 

Thb Srrmon— It« Prbparation and Dbuvbst. Rtv* 
Augustus Kracker. Evangelical Messenger (Cl«*vdaBd) for 
June i^and 33. 
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CoLONBL Charles H. Taylor, op ths Boston Glob*. 
Bmuut of Gold ( 13 c. ) for June 19. 

Tnr Grrat Writbrs of Victoria's Reign. Illustrated 
Charles G. D. RoberU. Illustrattd Amoricmm ( 13 c. ) for 
June 19. 

Gerald Stanley Lee. With portrait. Rev. John Sheri> 
dan Zelie. Critic (130.) for June a6. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Judge Albion W. Tourgee has been ap- 
pointed consul at Bordeaux. 

Leonard Huxley is making good progress 
with the biography of his father. 

Professor G. A. Smith has undertaken to 
prepare a biography of Professor Drummond, 
and asks for the loan of personal letters. His 
address is 22 Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 

Miss Annie Alden, daughter of Henry M. 
Alden, the editor of Harper's Magazine, read 
the manuscript of "Trilby" for Harper & 
Bros., pronounced on its possibilities, and ad- 
vised its acceptance. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, who has been 
for three and a half years postmistress at 
Auburndale, Mass., has resigned her {>osition, 
and will devote all her time to literature. 

The Princess Trowbetskoy ( Amelie Rives) 
has entirely recovered from the nervous at- 
tack which prostrated her some time ago. 
She has recently returned to her home, Castle 
Hill, Va., and is now hard at work upon a new 
novel. 

John Corbin, whose paper on "Two I'nde- 
scribed Portraits of Shakespeare,'* in the May 
number of Harper's Afagazine, has been highly 
appreciated, has recently been called from a 
teachership in Harvard to an editorial post upon 
Harper's Magazine. Mr. Corbin is a Chicago 
man who took his degree at Oxford, and has 
traveled widely. His mother, Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin, is the author of several successful 
oovels and of a book called " A Woman's 
Philosophy of Love." 

Dr. J. M. Rice, the writer on educational 
topics, is the new editor of the Forum, 

J. H. Stoddart, formerly editor of Lippin- 
coifs Magazine, has just retired from the edi- 
torship of Collier s Weekly, 



Henry Austin Adams has become the editor 
of Donahoe's Magazine, 

Horace £. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has gone to Europe for a year. 

Dr. James W. Tupper, editor of the Citizen 
(Philadelphia), the organ of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing, has exchanged places with Dr. Frederick 
H. Sykes, professor of English and history in 
the Western University at London, Ont., Dr. 
Sykes becoming the editor and Dr. Tupper the 
professor. 

John Russell Young has succeeded Ains- 
worth R. SpofEord as the librarian of Congress. 
Mr. Spofford will remain in the library as 
assistant. 

Miss Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, who pre- 
pared in collaboration with Edmund Clarence 
Stedman "The Library of American Litera- 
ture," was married recently in London to Royal 
Cortissoz. Miss Hutchinson has held an edi- 
torial position on the New York Tribune for 
twenty-five years past, writing editorials and 
reviewing books, and Mr. Cortissoz is the art 
editor of the same paper and a frequent con- 
tributor to the leading magazines. 

At its annual commencement at Carlisle, 
Penn., Dickinson College conferred the degree 
of doctor of laws upon Dr. Theodore L. Flood, 
of Meadville, Penn., editor of the Chautauquan. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia, has changed its name to the 
Westminster Press. 

The magazines Little Men and Women and 
Babyland have been purchased by Vechten 
Waring, publisher, 150 Nassau street, New 
York City, and the July number has been 
issued from his office. 

The Optimist ( New York ) is the Waterbury 
Magazine renamed. 

The New TYiw^ (Chicago) is the new name 
of New Occasions, of which B. O. Flower, 
founder of the Arena, has become joint editor 
with Frederick U. Adams. 

The Review of Reviews (New York ) begins 
its sixteenth volume with the July number 
under the expanded title, the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, Its publishers 
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ists. The London correspondent of the Critic 
says : " Not only is he editor of CasselVs Mag- 
asine^ — in itself no sinecure, — but he also acts 
as London literary adviser to Dodd, Mead, & 
Co., and keeps his eye on the market in their 
interest. Besides these duties, he is a reviewer 
on the staffs of the Daily Chronicle^ the Illus- 
trated London NewSy and the Sketch, and, as 
every one knows, a prolific story-teller. I hear 
that his new serial has just been secured by 
Mr. Pearson for his magazine, and he has also 
written two new stories, which will probably 
appear in the Illustrated London iVews. Each 
of these tales is about ten thousand words in 
length, and Mr. Pemberton has also a series of 
* Variety Stories* running in the Windsor 
Magazine.^'* 

Spencer. — Herbert Spencer is now staying 
in a furnished house at Brighton. He is anx- 
ious to bring the biological part of his work up 
to date, and has five secretaries at work help- 
ing him. Of course, he accepts none of their 
work without rigid scrutiny. Unfortunately, 
his health is so feeble that he is able to man- 
age at intervals only an hour's work in a day. 
Mr. Spencer divides his year thus — three 
months in London, then three months in Brigh- 
ton, then three months in a country farmhouse, 
and then three months in London again. — Chi- 
cago Datly IVews. 



Illustrated. John C Van Dyke. 
Topics of the Time. 
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PROFmssoR Hrkrv Dri'MMoku Kev. I). M. Ross. Illus- 
trated. McClurt's Magazim4{ 13 c. ) for July. 

Thr Ctntury't Editorial Staff. With portraits of R. 
W. Gilder and R. l*. Johnson. Ernest Ingersoll. Cttrrent 
Litfratmrt ( a» c. ) (or July. 

Thr Drcli.sr of thr Hrru. Ellen Duvall. Ltf^tniotfs 
(aS c.)for July. 

Thr Amrrican Drama. Ingram A. Pyle. Lippincott* t 
( aS c. ) (or July. 

Thr Evolution of NawsrAfsa Advbrtisinc. Oscau 
Henberg. L///tm0it*t (»tic.) for July. 



WiiLiAM Hogarth. 
Ctntury ( 38 c. ) for July. 

I.ANGUAr.B Rrforr Litrratl'rr. 
Century ( 3S c. ) for July. 

William Morris. . Illustrated. Walter Crane. 
tur'i (aS c. ) for July. 

^)TRAUSS, THR AUTHOR OF THR LlFB OF JbSUS. Count« 

Von Krockow. Atlantic Monthly {^1"^ c. ) for July. 

John Strrling, and a CoRRR'tFONDRNCR Bbtwbbn 
Strrling AND Emrrson. Edward Waldo Emcrson. Atlmtt' 
iic .*UmtJkJy (38 c. ) lor July. 

Hurkr: a Crntrnarv Prrsfrctivr. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for July. 

William Wordsworth. A. P. Peibody. Forum (aSc) 
(or July. 

Horatio Hai.b. With portrait. AppUtons" Poptdmr Sci' 
ence Monthly ( 53 c. ) for July. 

Krunrtif.kr and Criticism. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Editor's Study. Harper's ( 38 c. ) for July. 

Edward Brllamy. With portrait. Sylvester Baxter, 
Rrzurof 0/ Rexuervt ( aS c. ) for July. 

Srth Low: A Charactrr Skrtch. Illustrated. Edward 
Cary. Revinv 0/ Reviews ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Ix)RD Hvkon Rrconsidrrrd. With portrait. John Talmaa. 
Midland Monthly (13 c. ) for July. 

Al'thrntic .^krtchrs of Living Catholic Ai;TMOBt 
(Mario. I Ames Taggart, J. .\rthur Floyd, Mrs. Frances Corig- 
Land Farinholt ). With i)ortraits. Catholic World ( a8 c. ) 
for July. 

Girdling the (>lobr with .^ubmarinr Cables. George 
Ethel bert Walsh. New England Magaaine ( a8 c. ) for July. 

Thr Womrn Writrrs of Canada. With portraits. 
Godey's (13 c. ) for July, 

Oi'R California Ports at Homr. Illustrated. Gpdey*s 
(13 c.) for July. 

The Pkrhistoric NRwspAfBR. Edward Everett Hale. 
National Magazine ( 13 c )for Julv- 

Hrnrvk Sirnkirwicz. F.dmand Gosse. Reprinted fnm 
Contemporary Review in Living Age (18 c.) for May aa. 

Macai'lav and thb Charactbristics or His Wbit- 
iN<;s. *• G. M. a." Self Culture ( a8 c ) for June. 

Thr International League of Press Club<. Oxftr* 
land Monthly ( aS c. ) for June. 

.\rchibald Clavbking (it'NTRR. With portrait. B00k» 
uller and Nr:vsman( 13 c. ) for June. 

Sarah Orne Jrwett. With portrait Kate Sanborn. 
Nome Monthly ( Boston ) ( 13 c. ) for June. 

Literary Rrcollrctions. F. Max Miiller. Reprinted 
from Cosmopolis in Living Age {x'ic.) for June 5. 

The .\fotheosis of the Novel Ukdbr Qubbn Victobsa. 
Herbert Paul. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century In Liviisg 
Age ( 18 c.) for June 19. 

The Birds OF Trnnvson. Edgar Valdes. Reprinted fnm 
Temple Bar in Living Age < 18 c. ) for June iq. 

Arthur Hugh Cu>ugh F. Reginald Statham. Reprinted 
from National Review in Living Age (18c) for Jone a6. 

Some Unflblishbd Letters of Shelley. — II. Emcat 
DrcMel North. Independent (13 c.) for June 17. 

Recollections of Jambs Russell Lowbli. Etttabelh 
Porter Gould. Christian Register (13 c. )for June 10. 

Lew Wallacb's Career. W. B. Roberts. Ckkesgm Ti$m$^ 
Herald (or June 13. 

Thr Sermon— Its Preparation and Dbuvbst. Rtv* 
Augustus Kracker. Evangelical Messenger (OtvcUuid) for 
June i^and a3. 
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BOOK COVER DESIGNING. 



Every one has noticed how much more 
beautiful book covers have become of recent 
years. A Boston bookbinder not long ago 
was bewailing the decrease in the amount of 
his business due to this fact. ** It used to be 
the rule,'* he said, *'that when a rich man 
bought a book he would send it at once to me, 
to be put into a handsome calf or morocco 
binding. Now the publishers are making the 
cloth covers of their books so artistic and at- 
tractive that rebinding is not necessary, and 
my business suffers as a consequence/' 

Much of the work of book designing is done 
by women, and one of these women, Miss K. B. 
Appel, has told a A'ew York Trtbum writer 



how she came to make designing her profession. 
*^ I was sent to the Philadelphia school of de- 
sign," she says, *' and began my studies with the 
idea of becoming a painter. But finding that I 
could not afford the number of years of study 
which it requires to succeed in that art, my 
dreams were given up, for the time being, and I 
went into the designing class. 

'' After doing wall papers and carpets, which 
seemed mechanical, and finding a great deal of 
competition in the work, which lowered the 
prices, I was, at the end of two years, on the 
verge of taking up the life class again, with the 
idea of illustrating, when a newspaper position 
in Cleveland, O., was offered me. Two years 
were then spent in doing advertising, illustrat- 
ing, and some fiction, and then 1 came to New 
York, hoping to find a broader field. Here an 
acquaintance asked me why I had never tried 
book-cover designing, and suggested that I 
should send a sample to a well-known firm. I 
had never thought of that, and, truth to tell, 
rather scorned the idea, classing book covers 
with wall papers — a mistake which I discov- 
ered as soon as 1 commenced work in earnest. 

*' More to please my friend than with any 
idea of success, I sent the design, as was sug- 
gested, and by return mail received a check. 
Through this firm I was introduced to another, 
and from that time on I succeeded in getting 
as many orders as 1 could fill. 

** Each firm has its own style, more or less, 
and a design which would suit one would not 
be considered by another. As far as possible, 
the designs are made to suit the character or 
title of the book. .Sometimes one design is 
used for a series. Then, of course, something 
purely conventional or suited to the name of 
the series is used. Usually the colors are 
limited to two inks and a gold. The smaller 
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the number of colors, the less it costs to stamp 
the book and the more desirable is the design, 
providing: a gooii effect is obtained. 

•• I make my drawings on the cloth exactly 
the size the work is to be. using the colors 
which I think best to bring out the design and 
harmonize with the cloth selected. In this way 
the publisher gets an idea at once of how the 
design will appear when repro<luced. With 
one or two exceptions, all my original color 
schemes have been carried out. 

*' Of late I have made a specialty of drapery 
patterns, which seem to have found favor 
among certain publishers who strive for highly 
artistic etiects. These designs are reproduced 
bv the photo-engraving process, instead of by a 
die. The cloth is printed exactly like a muslin, 
and then put on the boards, instead of being 
stamped after the book is bound, as is the case 
when a die is used. These all over designs 



require about three times the amount of work 
which an ordinary book design does, and com- 
mand a higher price. They are drawn in 
black-and-white, larger than the reproduction is 
to be. and are then reduced to the required size, 
like zinc etching. 

" Until recently book decorating has been 
done mainly by the die-cutters, and, as one 
publisher said, it is no wonder that the exte- 
riors of books have become so much more 
attractive and artistic since the designs are 
produced by artists." 

Miss Appel's experience is likely to be sug- 
gestive to other women who have artistic tastes 
and training. Considering how many books 
there are published every year, it is evident 
that the book-designer's field of operation is a 
wide one, and those who are competent to do 
such work are likely to find it profitable. 

Boston. Ma»s. Arthur Fosdick, 



WRITING AS AN ART. 



In all writing th<? subject matter is uncjues- 
tionably of first importance; but ideas, to have 
the greatest power, must be clothed in language 
suited to their value or dignity. The material 
for a garment mav be rich and beautiful, but 
unless it be made in a style graceful and cor- 
rect, much will l>e lost in final effect. 

In this day. when thinkers are many, and 
when writers are almost as numerous as the 
thinkers, much really useful and valuable 
thmight is sent forth in the garb of careless 
and indifferent lanj:uai;c. In many papers pre- 
pared for the reading public are violations of 
the simplest laws of com|>osition, which have 
their foundations in good taste and good judg- 
ment. 

.\ magazine serious in purpose, devoted, per- 
haps, to religion and reforms, may l)e scanned, 
by the critic, with interest. With pencil in 
hand he may indicate, upon each page, the 
( hanires necessary to a pleasing and accurate 
* mstructioa. Countless errors will appear ; 



long, involved sentences held loosely together 
with '*ands" and other connecting words; in 
the place of colons and semi- colons, a careless 
showering of commas through careless para- 
graphs : subjects without predicates ; predi- 
cates without subjects : numerous objects with 
no visible word upon which they can properly 
depend : these and many other faults abound. 
Perhaps the most common and most glaring 
mistake is the failure to break a long para- 
graph into proper periods and clauses; while 
phrases widely separated from that portion of 
the sentence with which they are rationally 
connected give an uncertainty to the meaning 
and a slovenliness to the style. 

All thought has a certain intrinsic value; 
but correct language and becoming style add 
what may be called an artificial value. To the 
illiterate come, oftentimes, noble ideas, which, 
through poverty of words and incorrectness of 
speech, receive a scant expression. The klad 
friend may delve for the thought beneath the 
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laulty langiiage, and overlook the ignorance of 
grammar^s laws. Upon the casual listener, 
however, the ideas will fail to make the im- 
pression so easily achieved by one with a full 
and perfect command of speech. In written 
thought the same is true. The reader in sym- 
pathy with the writer's views will with more or 
less of leniency overlook the author's errors in 
the use of language ; the hostile and indifiEerent, 
on the other hand, find themselves in posses- 
sion of the sharp swords of criticism and ridi- 
cule, which will be mercilessly used against the 
offender. 

The mistakes which mar the printed page are 
more often the result of carelessness than of 
ignorance of rules, or inability to produce true 
and fine effects. Too little consideration is 



given to the fact that writing is an art. The 
artist who depends upon paints and canvas for 
his results does not foolishly deem his task 
accomplished when he has rendered more or 
less apparent the ideas which moved him to 
the undertaking. Well he knows the pains- 
taking care and efiEort necessary to secure, for 
his creation, proper recognition and apprecia- 
tion. 

Grand and infinite are the possibilities of 
language for writing as a fine art. The artist 
who uses words must have some natural talent, 
some knowledge of rules; and, if he would 
attain to the highest ideals, must make a life- 
long study of his art. 

yan4 Long Boulden. 

Boston, Mam. 



THE MAGIC OF A LINE. 



It is not probable that a complete poem will 
ever be compressed into the space of a single 
line, though an effort is being made to popu- 
larize the ** monostich " as a vehicle for poetic 
ideas. Certain it is, however, that sometimes 
a single line is sufficient to produce the liveli- 
est effect upon the imagination of the reader. 
For example, Bayard Taylor has only to say, 
in his " Birth of the Prophet," 

" Wheeling 'round the lower** of Mecca, »ang the moon in 
silver tonc%," 

and instantly we have the picture of an eastern 
city, with its towers and minarets outlined 
against the dark, purple sky, and reflecting 
here and there the radiance of a histrous moon. 
The description of the moon " wheeling" and 
** singing " is irresistibly vivid. It is as if 
some powerful magician had, by a single wave 
of his wand, called into being the entire scene. 
A similar etTect is produced by Longfellow's 
line, 

" Swe«tly over the villafc the bell of the Argelut touDded." 

This owes much of its beauty to onomatopoeia, 
as does the following, also from Longfellow: — 

'* Loud from its rocky cavern* the deep-voiced neighboring 



Very often the effect of a line may be traced 
to a striking figure of speech. Such is the 
case in Campbell's well-known passage: — 

"The tentinel stars set their watch in the sky.'* 

Perhaps the most remarkable of this class is 
Longfellow's brief phrase : — 

" The flight of wingM words." 

A complete poetic idea is here embodied in 
one of the shortest lines used. 

Sometimes the charm is so subtle as almost 
to elude analysis; and then the effect produced 
is truly magical in its mysterious power. No 
better examples of this class are to be found 
than certain passages from Tennyson, whose 
ability to arouse the imagination with a word 
or two was almost superhuman. Who can ex- 
plain whence the perfectly literal phrase, 

" Winding down to Camelot," 

derives its peculiar charm ? Quite simple and 
literal is the line, 

" And rarely mucIIs the new-mown hay,** 

yet every one remembers and repeats it. 

•' Where Qaribel low lieU*** 

is highly poetical ; why, it would be hard to 
say. No less so is the next line : — 

" THc br«ete« vattm vmKSa.:* 
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The reason, however, is more evident — it con- 
tains a beautiful figure, which is continued in 
the next line : — 

" Letting the rose leaves lall." 

The next is so full of enchantment that it is 
almost a poem in itself : — 

" But the solemn oak tree sigheth." 

Thus, every line in " Claribel " calls up a 
poetic image. It is doubtful if the whole range 
of literature furnishes a more richly melodious 
passage than this, near the close of the poem : — 

" The slumbrous wave outwelleth.** 

The next line, 

" The hollow grot replieth/* 

is unearthly in its wild and magnificent sad- 
ness. Each successive line has added a new 
detail: the picture is complete. No artist 
could more vividly have depicted the scene — 
no musician more faithfully have imitated the 
sounds; and the poet has done more than 
either — he has thrown over all that glamour of 
imagination which even nature itself does not 
possess. 

I have dwelt thus long upon these familiar 
passages because I believe that the import- 
ance of producing poetical effects with few 
words cannot be overestimated. Brevity is the 
motto of the day. The time is past when peo- 



ple were content to wade through elaborated- 
verbosity for the sake of a single figure. Show 
me the poet whose works abound in brief pass- 
ages which, from their vividness and concise- 
ness, are able to fasten themselves upon the 
memory of the reader, and I will show you the 
poet who is read and quoted from ; and the one 
who is quoted from — whose verses, like the 
pungent phrases of Shakespeare, fit innumer> 
able corners of thought and language — will 
continue to be read and remembered. Many 
a first-rate poet has sunk into oblivion because 
his mode of expression was so diffuse that 
there were no short and striking passages to 
gain the attention of his readers. On the con- 
trary, men like Tennyson, Longfellow, and Poe, 
to say nothing of Shakespeare, have written 
many lines which, once read, are never for- 
gotten. 

( do not insist on the epigrammatic or laconic 
style; in fact, to make the sense of each line 
complete would usually be quite awkward ; but 
I strongly contend that it is better to have 
originated a single passage that has found its 
way into the great heart of mankind than a 
whole volume of very excellent verse that no 
one remembers and, consequently, very few 
read. IVilliam Hurd HUlyer. 

Atlanta, Ga. 



THE ART OF CONDENSATION. 



In these times of easy writing and hard read- 
ing the man who can say the most in the fewest 
words is the one most likely to obtain the wid- 
est audience. Even if brevity is a writer*s sole 
wit, in being brief he yet sets a good example 
to the rest of us, and if he has wit other than 
that of brevity, his brief expression of his ideas 
gives to them more force and wins for them 
higher appreciation. The art of condensation 
is something that every writer should study, 
a&d re-study, and study continually throughout 
bis writing life. The man who can write briefly 



can always write at length, upon occasion ; the 
man who habitually writes at length can rarely 
be concise, upon occasion, however hard he 
may try. 

Most writers recognize the difficulty of writ- 
ing briefly. ^ I can't write you a short edi- 
torial," said old Sam Bowles one day, when he 
was asked to write a paragraph to fill out a col- 
umn. ** I haven't time for that; but I will 
write you a long one.*' Brief writing implies 
clear thinking, mastery of the subject, knowing 
just what the writer wants to say. The man 
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-who has given little thought to his subject will 
-write diffusely, arranging and marshalling his 
ideas as he goes along, doing in the presence 
of the reader the mental labor that he should 
have completed before he began to write. 

Few things have ever been written — at least 
in prose — that would not be improved by con- 
densation. The busy world has no time nowa- 
<lays for long and wordy messages. It demands 
ideas, and the writer who buries a few ideas 
beneath a mass of language is not likely to 
secure the world*s attention. 

Poetry is less likely to be diffuse than prose, 
because the exigencies of rhyme and metre 
•demand thought, and much thinking usually 
results in brief expression. Nevertheless, 
poets, too, should aim constantly at brevity. 
The reading world does not want long poems, 
and that means practically that he — or she — 
who writes long poems nowadays cannot find a 
market. As a rule, there is no demand for 
poems of more than forty lines. The man who 
has written a poem that would fill a half-column 
of a newspaper can hardly get it printed except 
by paying advertising rates, and as a matter of 
fact, if he will study it long enough, he will 
often see himself that it is not worth the space 
required for it. Not infrequently all that is 
valuable in five eight-line stanzas could have 
been expressed better in a quatrain. 

Every writer knows how easy it is to be 
prolix. The author who starts to tell a story 
within 2,000 words is fortunate if he has not 
written 5,000 before he has his story told. 
That is because he does not have it fully in his 
mind before he begins to write, and so wastes 
words and overloads his narrative with un- 
essential details. When Anna Katherine Green 
first wrote "The Leavenworth Case," it con- 
tained I 50.000 words, and the publishers told 
her thai it must be cut one-third. " I did not 
see how a single word could be left out,*' she 
says, '* but 1 did cut it down, and I am free to 
admit that condensation improved it." ** Rob- 
ert Klsmere *' would have had twice as many 
readers, if it had had half as many words. 

The chief trouble with the average short 
story is that it is not short enough. The in- 
experienced writer disregards limitations of 
^pace, and rambles around his tale, instead 



of concentrating all his energies on the task 
of telling it directly, and simply, and in the 
fewest words. So it is with much editorial 
and essay writing. Many a quarter-column 
editorial contains only an idea that could have 
been better expressed — with more work on 
the part of the writer — in a paragraph, and 
most essays would be more readable if they 
were reduced in length one-half. The reading 
world little realizes how much it owes to the 
man with the blue pencil, of whom writers con- 
tinually make such loud complaint. 

The late Editor Wood of the New York Sun 
earned his title, **the Great American Con- 
denser," by his ability to compress a column 
into a paragraph and a paragraph into a line. 
In newspaper work the faculty of writing briefly, 
or of condensing written matter quickly, is of 
inestimable value. It is a most common thing 
in every newspaper office for the editor in 
charge to give to some other editor or to some 
reporter a column article with the direction: 
*' Give us the meat of that in half the space," 
or in a quarter-column, or in ten lines, as the 
case may be. Beginners in newspaper work 
are often set at condensing reprint as soon as 
they begin their service, and there is no exer- 
cise more valuable to them. 

Any writer will be a gainer if he will devote 
some time each day to study of the art of con- 
densation. It is excellent practice to take a 
short printed article — say a newspaper edi- 
torial, or a brief descriptive article — and, after 
reading it carefully through, to reproduce ic in 
your own language, first in at)out the same 
space, then in half the space, and finally in 
ten lines — omitting, of course, in the last two 
instances, the least essential details. Every 
writer who can, also, should each day go over 
his work of the day before, and by reducing 
its quantity as much as possible, improve its 
quality. The best aid to brevity, however, is 
clear thinking, and for that reason writers 
should cultivate the habit of thinking out what 
they .ire going to write before they put pen to 
paper. The man who knows just what he 
wants to say can give his undivided attention 
to saying it most forcibly and in the fewest 
words. William H, Hills. 

Boston, Mam. 
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Ar<;iST, 1897. 



No. S. 



The literary editor of the Richmond {\^) 
Dispatch descends from his high tripod long 
enough to remark that as F. Hopkinson Smith's 
new story, which is going to appear .serially in 
the Atlantic Afonthly, deals with life among 
the builders of lighthouses, it is presumably 
light literature. 

The literary editor of the Philadtlphia Rec- 
ord \% only a few nautical miles out of the wav 
when he speaks casually of ** Kudyard Kip- 
Iing*8 Cape Cod romance, * Captains Cour- 
ageous/ " 

« 

The literary editor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune savs to •• A .Subscriber " : "I 
wou)d g)skd)y prej)are a list of 'present Ameri- 



can poets' and print it in the Commirciaf 
Tribune, as you ask, but for the fact that there 
are only twenty-eight pages in the Sunday 
issue. The list would take at least forty.** 






Miss Beatrice Harraden says that when she 
was three-quarters through writing her new 
novel she broke down with it, and had to lav 
it aside. That's the way with some novels 
when one is three-quarters through reading 
them. 






In his railroad story in Scribner^s for August 
Rudyard Kipling uses "bin" in dialect for 
** been." Generally Mr. Kipling shows that he 
knows the difference between dialect and mis* 
spelling. 






The Bookman prints this paragraph on its 
title-page each month : — 

The Editors ot the Bookman cannot undertake to return re> 
jected manuscripts, whether stamps arc enclosed or ni>*. ; and 
to this rule no cxcepti(»n will be made. 

Apparently the editors of the Bookman do 
not desire to receive unsolicited contributions. 
No one can blame them for that, since they 
have an undoubted right to their own desires ; 
but under existing conditions have they a right 
to destroy or decline to return unsolicited 
manuscripts sent to them by writers who may 
not know their rule .^ The question is an ethi- 
cal one of importance to writers and editors 
alike. 

• • 

From time immemorial it has been gener* 
ally understood that editors as a rule desire 
contributions, and it has been the universal 
custom for writers having manuscripts appar* 
ently suited to any periodical to forward them 
to the editor for examination, with the implied 
understanding that if they are found to be un- 
available they will be returned, in case reasoo- 
able postage recjuirements are complied with. 
This custom has been so general and has be- 
come so firmly established that at the present 
lime a writer has a moral right to believe that 
he mav safelv act in accordance with the un- 
written rule. Now the Bookman establishes a 
rule of its own, at variance with the ordtnarj 
custom, and announces that manuscripts re.« 
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jected by its editors will not be returned under 
any circumstances. This means, of course, 
that such manuscripts will be destroyed, and 
that the labor of the writers upon them will be 
thrown away, even though returning a given 
manuscript would mean to the editors of the 
Bookman only the labor of enclosing it in an 
envelope, affixing postage stamps supplied by 
the author, and depositing the envelope in the 
mail. It might be assumed that the notice was 
intended only to frighten away unsolicited con- 
tributions, and that the editors would not really 
be guilty of so contemptible an act as the de- 
struction of another's property, were it not for 
the final clause : '' and to this rule no excep- 
tion will be made." 

♦ • 

Suppose that some writer having heard of 
the Bookman, but not having seen it, and 
assuming — as he would have a right to do — 
that being a periodical issued by a reputable 
firm of publishers it followed the rule of reput- 
able publishers everywhere, should submit to 
the editor a manuscript, representing more or 
less labor and literary ability, on some topic in 
line with the purposes of the magazine. The 
editor finds the manuscript unavailable, for some 
reason of his own, although even he may recog- 
nize its value, say for the Critic^ or the DiaLox 
some other periodical. Mas he any right, legal 
or moral, to toss the manuscript into the waste- 
basket, pocket the stamps that came to him 
with it, and leave the author to wonder what 
the fate of his manuscript has been? The 
Writhk is distinctly of the opinion that he 
has not. 

• # 

The editors of the Bookman may think that 
because they give writers fair notice in each 
number of their magazine, they have no further 
responsibility in the matter, but the circulation 
of the Bookman is limited, and, if the rule of 
the editors is followed, shameful injustice to 
writers is i eriain to be done. The conductors 
of the maga/ine could accomplish their appar- 
ent object by making their annoimcement read : 
** Unsolicited i ontributions are not desired by 
the editors." That would probably reduce the 
flood of manuscripts which seems to have over- 
whelmed them, and the outside contributor 



who, not knowing their pitiable condition ot 
overwork, might submit a manuscript to them 
could yet hope to receive treatment in accord- 
ance with the Ciolden Rule. w. h. h. 



QUERIES. 



[ Questions relatinf to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should b« 
directed elsewhere.] 

Will the editor of The Writer please give 
a good form for a letter to accompany proofs 
of an article, with illustrations, to be syndicated 
among leading newspapers? i*. A. F. 

[A letter like the following will serve: — 

A B JEWEXr, 

Sl'KCIAL CORRRSJ-ONDHNT, 

P O. Box 242. 

WllSTMIN>TRK. Ma*N., Jlllv I, I** #7 

Editor Daily Eagle, 

Philadelphia, Pcnn. 

Dear Sir : 1 enclose proof of copyrighted article, "Wash, 
ington at Valley Forge," signed " Edward Westnnnster." 
which is offered to you at your regular rates for syndicated 
matter. It \f> not to be used before .Sunday, Atii(u>t 1. 

As it i« not sent to any other i>.iper in your territory, ybu will 
confer a favor by returning u promptly, if you decide not to 
print it, so that I may place u elnc^hcrc I enclose stamped 
envelope, addrewied. 

F-leclrotypes of the cut* used fi.r illustration will Ik ^cnt, if 
desired, on receipt <»f f.'So. Yours very truly, 

A B. Jr\%kit. 

Instead of offering copies of the electrotypes 
of illustrations, the writer may enclose photo" 
graphic prints and leave the new.spaj.ets to 
make their own pictures. — w. h. n.] 



THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 



*' Such an One." /\ writer in llic- London 
Sa/unin Renew in.ike> the following sugges- 
tion tor euphony's sake; "Is it not linu- to 
utter a mild protest again>l the ugliness and 
pedantry of the phrase, -such an one ' ? The 
only apparent justitication for the use t»f * an ' In 
that our eyes may be .satisfied by scciiij; it be. 
fore the vowel, whertr our grammar primers laid 
down that it should always be. Uui wlien rrad 
aloud. * such an one ' is simply l)arl)aiou.s, and 
the very authors who seem to lose no opportu- 
nity of writing it would hesitate 1 think, to speak 
of *an one armed man 'or 'an one-sided judg. 
ment.' While the phrase was the mark of the 
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The literary editor of the Richmond ( Va. ) 
Dispatch descends from his high tripod long 
enough to remark that as F. Hopkinson Smith's 
new story, which is going to appear serially in 
the Atltjntic Afonthiy, deals with life among 
the builders of lighthouses, it is presumably 
light literature. 

• • 

The literary editor of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord \% onlv a few nautical miles out of the wav 
when he speaks casually of " Rudyard Ki)>- 
ling*s Cape Cod romance, • Captains Cour- 
ageous.* " 

The literary editor of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune savs to '* A Subscriber": ** 1 
would g)sLd\y prepare a list of * present Ameri- 



can poets' and print it in the Cammerciaf 
Tribune, as you ask, but for the fact that there 
are only twenty-eight pages in the Sunday 
issue. The list would take at least forty.** 






Miss Beatrice Harraden says that when she 
was three-quarters through writing her new 
novel she broke down with it, and had to lav 
it aside. That's the way with some novels 
when one is three-quarters through reading 
them. 






In his railroad story in Scribner''s for August 
Rudyard Kipling uses "bin" in dialect for 
" been." Generally Mr. Kipling shows that he 
knows the difference between dialect and mis- 
spelling. 



• • 



The Bookman prints this paragraph on its 
title-page each month: — 

The Editors ot the Bookman cannot undertake to return re- 
jected manuv:riptN, whether stAm[>s are enclosed or n«>: ; and 
to this rule no excepti«»n will be made. 

Apparently the editors of the Bookman do 
not desire to receive unsolicited contributions. 
No one can blame them for that, since they 
have an undoubted right to their own desires ; 
but under existing conditions have they a right 
to destroy or decline to return unsolicited 
manuscripts sent to them by writers who may 
not know their rule? The question is an ethi- 
cal one of importance to writers and editors 
alike. 

• • 

From time immemorial it has been gener- 
ally understood that editors as a rule desire 
contributions, and it has been the universal 
custom for writers having manuscripts appar- 
ently suited to any periodical to forward them 
to the editor for examination, with the implied 
understanding that if they are found to be un- 
available they will be returned, in case reason- 
able postage requirements are complied with. 
This custom has been so general and has be- 
come so firmly established that at the present 
time a writer has a moral right to believe that 
he may safely act in accordance with the un- 
written rule. Now the Bookman establishes a 
rule of its own, at variance with the ordinary 
custom, and announces that manuscripts re.- 
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in the old Aurora magazine, which was after, 
ward absorbed by the Ovsrland Monthly. 
Mr. Wheeler had previously done some de- 
scriptive work for the Golden Era, which was 
then engaged in booming Southern California. 
Having but little leisure, he has written but 
little for publication, although some of his 
stories have appeared in the Argonaut, and he 
has had poems in the Arena, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Christian Register, and the Pacific 
Unitarian. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Bancroft. — Dr. Edward Everett Hale tells 
of George Bancroft that after studying old 
documents for materials he never permitted 
himself to write a line until he had read a chap- 
ter of Gibbon, or some other master of style, 
because he did not wish to fall into the record- 
ing routine of a mere annalist. — Lennie Green- 
lee, in the Housekeeper. 

Barry. — There are reasons why the name of 
John D. Barry should be familiar to Boston- 
ians. He was born in Boston in 1867, fitted 
for college at the Boston Latin school, and 
graduated from Harvard in the class of *88. 
Then he taught school for a year at Milton 
Academy, abandoning this drudgery to become 
one of the editors of the Post. Later he was 
literary editor of the Traveler. About six 
years ago Mr. Barry, then twenty-three, went 
to New York. For a year and a half he was 
assistant editor of the Forupn. At this time 
he began to send the literary news of the New 
York week to the Ltterary IVorld. Before he 
left the Forum, "The Princess Margarethe,'* 
a child's story, appeared. The next year saw 
" A Daughter of Thespis," which Miss (icorgia 
Cayvan declared the best novel of stage life 
ever vvritten. After resigning from the Forum, 
Mr. Harry went abroad. He spent several 
months in Kngland, and made frequent trips 
on the continent. Finally he settled down to 
study the French theatre. During this period 
— .1 little more than a year — he wrote *' The 
Intriguers " and ** Mile. Blanche." Sincerity 
anil candor — especiallv the latter — are said 
to be his distinguishing traits. He lives in 
New York during thr winter, and anywhere 



and everywhere along the Massachusetts and 
the Maine coast during the summer. — Boston 
Herald. 

Bonner. — Robert Bonner, the millionaire 
founder of the New York Ledger, is now 
seventy-three. He does not appear to be sixty, 
and he moves about with the energy of a man 
in his prime. 

'* I have had but one principle in my life," 
said Mr. Bonner, '*which I think has largely 
contributed to my success. I donH know bow 
I got the idea, but it was well expressed in a 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson, which 
reads : — 

'**0, discontented man! Whatever you 
want, pay the price and take it.* 

'* I saw those words when I was a boy, and 
they took <ast hold of my mind. I early 
learned that whatever I got had to be paid for, 
either in ^^ork or in money, and I have been will- 
ing to pay the price." 

" How did you come to found the Ledger, 
Mr. Bonner?" 

"The New York Ledger,'' said Mr. Bonner, 
**was in 1850 a little financial sheet known as 
the Merchants' Ledger. At this time I was 
working in a printing office. We had an ad- 
vertising solicitor, who liked the way in which 
I displayed his advertisements. He left the 
paper a little later on and became connected 
with the Merchants' Ledger. He told the pro- 
prietor that he could get a great many more 
advertisements if I were to set them up, and it 
was in this way that 1 got an offer of a better 
salary from the Merchants'' Ledger. I took it. 
It was a small sheet, devoted to mercantile 
affairs, and it had less than 3,000 circulation. 
Soon after I became employed upon it the pro- 
prietor wanted to.sell. and I bought him out. I 
ran the paper for a short time as a mercantile 
paper, and gradually turned it into a family one. 
One day 1 decided that if it had the best read- 
ing matter a paper of that class could have, it 
would get a very large circulation, and I con- 
cluded to get it. 

'* I bei^an at once to get the best of contribu- 
tors, and among others secured Miss Fanny 
Fern. .Miss Fanny Fern was the most popular 
woman writer of that time, but she had never 
written for the newspapers. A book of hers 
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bad just had a circulation of something like 
5,000 copies, and I think she rather looked 
down upon newspaper work. I first offered 
her $25 a column for a story. She refused it. 
I wrote her again and made the offer of $50 a 
column. This she also declined, when the 
return mail brought her another offer from me 
of $75 a column. Upon this she said to a 
friend, ' I like the spirit of that man Bonner, 
and I wish you would go down and see him.^ 
Her friend came and we eventually got together. 

*' I then proposed to give her 5 100 a column, 
but said I did not want the story t^^ un over 
ten columns. She replied that she \ uld write 
the story for |i 1,000, provided I w Id take it 
whether it ran nine columns or ele n columns, 
as she could not tell just how r ch it would 
run out. I agreed to this, and \c story was 
published. The circumstances of the engage- 
ment were told, and nearly every newspaper in 
the country published my extravagance in pay- 
ing 5100 a column for a story. I got $50,000 
worth of advertising out of the arrangement, 
and the people began to ask for the Ledger. 
Before this I had had trouble in getting the 
news-stands to take the Ledger. After this 
they were glad to get it." 

*' Did Fanny Fern write more for you after 
that ? '' I asked. 

** Yes: she wrote for me more or less up to 
the time of her death, both she and her hus- 
band, James Parton. Fanny Fern was a 
genius. She had ability somewhat like that 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Her matter was 
always interesting and valuable/' 

** Speaking of Beecher, Mr. Bonner, he also 
wrote for the Ledger^ did he not ? " 

*• Yes," replied the veteran editor. *• He 
wrote a great deal for me. and among other 
things his novel, • Norwood,' for which I paid 
him $30,000.'' 

" How did you become acquainted with Mr. 
Beecher? " I asked. 

*' It was through a |)oem of one of his 
lady friends. He sent me the manuscript, 
stating that if 1 used it a check would be 
very acceptable to the lady. I wrote back 
at once that I had plenty of poetry, but 
that I wanted himself. I told him that if 
he would give me from a half to three- 



quarters of a column a week, I would pay him 
$2,000 a year. 1 sent a check for |2,ooo with 
the letter as the advance salary for the first 
year. He accepted it, and from that time until 
his death he wrote for the Ledger^ 

*' What was the nature of his writings.^" 

**They were to a large extent editorials,'* re- 
plied Mr. Bonner. "A great deal of the matter 
written by Mr. Beecher was not published over 
his own signature, and this was also the ca^e 
with the articles of Harriet Beecher Siowe. It 
was during the years just preceding the war. 
We had then a large circulation in the South, 
and the name of .Mr Beecher as one of the con- 
tributors would have lost us thousands of sub- 
scribers.'* 

'* Was not $30,000 a great deal to pay for a 
novel } " 

'* Yes," replied Mr. Bonner, ** it was. But 1 
think the venture was a good business invest- 
ment. The way I came to pay just this amount 
was rather curious. I had made an arrange- 
ment with Edward Everett to write a series of 
articles for the Ledger. Mr. Everett was at 
that time the leading statesman of the country 
along certain lines. He was anxious that 
Mount \'ernon should be bought and pre- 
served, and he was giving lectures over the 
country fur the purpose of raising money lor 
what he called the • Mount Vernon fund.' I 
proposed to him that I would give $10,000 to 
the fund if he would write a series of articles 
for the Liiger. He accepted it. His articles 
were widely read, and the Ltdger again was 
the mosl ulked-of paper in the country. I 
afterward paid him $14,000 additional for other 
articles. This was some lime before I asked 
Mr. Beecher to write a novel. When I did 
write, I first offered to pay him $24,000 for the 
story, or as much as I had paid .Mr. Everett 
for his writings. Later on I increased the 
amount to $30,000 

*' Here is what he answered in reply to mv 
first proposition : — 

" ' I'lymuuth kock, al a Couniil. 
••• Dear Mr. Bonner: — 

" ' I am almost dumb after reading your |>ro|><>sitit>n, and 
^lu^l clear my head bsfure 1 say a word. 

" ' Hhnbv Ward Bibchpk.* 

"When it was announced that .Mr. Beecher 
was to write the story, there was a decided 
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sensation in literary and religious circles. 
Some preachers, and especially a Rev. Mr. 
Seeley, criticised Mr. Beecher's actions in 
making money in that way. I wrote an edi- 
torial on the subject, which was rather face- 
tious, and sent the proof of it to Mr. Beecher, 
sugs^esting that if he thought well of it he 
might give me a recommendation whereby I 
could get a place on the London Punch. 
Within an hour after my boy had left the 
office he came back with the following note: — 

"'My Dear Bonner: — 

" ' I think you like to gobble up a minister or two every 
year to aid digestion, just as hens swallow gravel stones. You 
have swallowed me in one way, and Mr. Seeley in anothtrr. I 
like my way best. Hbnrv Ward Bkichbr.' 

**Then, on the other side of the sheet he 
had written this recommendation : — 

" • To the London Punch : — 

*' • Robert Honner desires an en{;agemcnt on your paper. It 
gives me pleasure to testify to his good character. No other 
one man has made me laugh so much. Just to look at him 
would make one feel good-natured, and. therefore, I suggest 
tliat his picture be published. Should he begin contributing to 
the Punch, he would in less than two years own and edit it, but 
otherwise he may be trusted. 

'"Hbnmv Ward Bbkchfr * 

'* That letter gives you some idea of how 
quick Beecher was. The most of the two hours 
was taken up in the boy*s going from my office 
to Mr. Beecher's house and back, and Mr. 
Beecher must have dashed the letter off within 
five minutes. He was very quick, and was 
always full of ideas.** 

** Was Edward Everett a good writer?'' I 
asked. 

"Yes," replied Mr. Bonner. "He was the 
first scholar of the land, and still he was very 
careful of his work. He made no mistakes in 
punctuation, and some of his articles he wrote 
and rewrote before he sent them to me.'' 
— Frank G, Carpenter s Syndiiate Letter. 

Clifford— Mrs. W. K. Clifford, who is the 
widow of the eminent mathematician. William 
Kingdon Clifford, has written stories since her 
childhood. Since her widowhood in 1879 she 
has followed the profession of lileratiirt; in grim 
earnest. She does not suffer from conceit, 
but is, on the contrary, her own most severe 
critic. .She has no formulated method of work, 
but confesses herself to be helpless when op- 
pressed by neuralgia, which, unfortunately, is 



not seldom. In the preface to a new edition 
of *' Mrs. Keith's Crime," which was written 
rather early in her career, Mrs. CliflFord ventures 
to inform her public that during the writing of 
the story she was conscious of a curious feeling 
of preternatural obsession, or spiritual impact. 
The story is the most intense, as well as the 
most sensational, that she has written, and, 
owing possibly to these peculiar intellectual cir- 
cumstances attending its composition, she pre- 
fers not to revise it, not even to the extent of 
correcting such defects as her greater literary 
experience enables her now to recognize. — Lon- 
don Mail. 

Qreen. — Mrs. Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs, 
known to the world as the only woman writer 
of detective stories that are pronounced '* prac- 
tical" by professional hunters of criminals, 
began writing in rhyme and rhythm when she 
was a mere child, and her brother, who had a 
toy printing press and a font of type, used to 
set up and print her childish effusions. Some 
of her versified productions were rhythmic nar- 
ratives of involved and intricate plot, and one 
day the young girl's mother urged her to write 
a story. The result of this suggestion was a 
long tale which never saw the light, but which 
contained the germs of "The Leavenworth 
Case." After this first girlish attempt at novel 
writing was finished it was laid aside for several 
years and finally destroyed, but there came a 
time when the main features of the plot were 
utilized. It was fully two years after'* The 
Leavenworth Case " was re-begun before it was 
completed. Some of it was written at home, 
some at the seashore, some in the mountains, 
some on moving trains. When finished, the 
copy, as Mrs. Rohlfs describes it, was *'a sight 
to behold." It was written on all sizes, grades, 
and colors of writing paper, for she l>ought her 
stationery wherever she happened to be, with- 
out regard to the appearance of the completed 
manuscript. .At that time she had never 
met a detective, nor had she ever visited a police 
court, a coroner's office, or any other place 
where the machinery of detection and pi nish- 
mcnt of crime is worked. Naturallv, she feared 
that her descriptions of inquests, and trials, 
and police methotis might be technically in 
accurate. 
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** So," said Mrs. Rohlfs to the writer, "after 
the story was finished I asked my father, who 
was a lawyer, to read- it, and correct where he 
thought correction necessary. He read it, and," 
with an expressive gesture, *' he just tore some 
of it to pieces on technical grounds. Then 
after I had fixed it up again I took it to a friend 
of the family, a judge, thinking that if he said 
the law in the story was all right, it would be 
safe to submit the manuscript to a publisher. 
The judge made only one suggestion, and that 
related to my use of the word * equity.' Then I 
thought my troubles were over, so far as * The 
Leavenworth Case ' was concerned, but the pub- 
lisher S4id the story, which contained 150,000 
words, was one-third too long. He thought it 
interesting, however, and said that if I would 
cut it down he might publish it. I did not see 
how a single word could be left out, but I did 
cut it down, and I am free^to admit that conden- 
sation improved it. When the publisher looked 
it over again, he said : — 

*** I wish you would get Rossiter Johnson to 
read this manuscript. H he says that it will go, 
we will publish it.' 

** So Mr. Johnson was asked to come over 
from New York to my father's house in Brook- 
lyn. Of course, I could not ask him to read the 
story, but I sugs;ested that he should let me 
read a chapter or two to him. He acquiesced 
and lay back comfortably in a deep armchair. 
I read the first chapter. At its close I saw 
that his eyes were closed, and I feared he had 
gone to sleep, but when 1 paused he opened his 
eyes and said one word, * More ! ' Then I read 
two chapters without stopping. 

" When I paused, he opened his eyes and 
said again, * More ! * That was repeated, with 
intervals for meals, until the story was finished. 
To be strictly accurate, there was also one in- 
terval for sleep, since, although I had con- 
densed the story, it was too long to read at a 
sitting, and 1 did not succeed in finishing it 
until the next day. I need not say that my 
voice suffered considerably from such a pro- 
longed strain, and, as you know, Mr. Johnson's 
judgment was accepted by the publisher.'* — 
/. D. Afar shall, in Buffalo Ttmts. 

log elow. — Some auto!»iographical notes pub- 
fished by )t^i\ In^jelow a few years ago gave 



the following account of her juvenile literary 
ventures: "My favorite retreat was a lofty 
room in the old house, where there was a low 
window which overlooked the river. The win- 
dows had the good old-fashioned shutters 
which folded back against the walls. I wotild 
open these shutters and write my verses and 
songs on them and fold them back again. My 
mother came in one day and discovered them ; 
many of them were transmitted to paper and 
preserved." It was Miss Ingelow's brother 
who helped her to publish her first volume 
of poems. "He oflFered to contribute to have 
the manuscript printed, and my mother went 
with me to the publisher's (Mr. Longman ). He 
was most kind and took the matter up warmly. 
In the first year four editioas of 1,000 copies 
each were sold, and this first volume has been 
republished again, and yet again, until it has 
reached its twenty-sixth edition." 

Meilhsc. — Somebody once wrote to the late 
Henri Meilhac to ask his advice as to how to 
become a dramatic author. "It is a difficult 
career, and the trade is not easy," wrote back 
Meilhac ; " above all, it needs success. Yes, 
success is the thing if you want to have talent." 
— San Francisco Argonaut, 

Muloch. — The prefatory note to the new 
edition of "John Halifax, Gentleman," says: 
"The author always said that the character of 
Ursula was the only actual copy from nature 
that she ever made. All her other characters, 
including John Halifax himself, were her own 

creations, modeled upon types that had come 
within the range of her actual experience, 
whose truth to nature she could guarantee. 
Having found her models and sketched her 
characters, she needed only to find a back- 
ground equally authentic. In the summer of 
1853 she was staying with some friends in the 
neighborhood of Cheltenham and Stroud, and, 
happening to visit Tewkesbury, she at once 
chose her background, and returned to the 
town from time to time to complete the details. 
The name ' John Halifax ' was found on a tomb- 
stone in Tewkesbury Abbey churchyard, a 
stone that has since been removed; and while 
sheltering one day from a storm under an arch- 
way that is still pointed out, Miss Muloch saw 
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the episode of the boy and the girl and the piece 
of bread with which the story opens. 

Oliphant. — Mrs. Oliphant was able to read 
when she was six years old, and was an in- 
defatigable reader as a child. In '* The Athel- 
ings ** she drew a comparatively faithful picture 
of her own girlhood. One of the characters in 
the story is a young girl whose first literary 
struggles were about the same as Mrs. Oli- 
phant*s. This girl wrote in the midst of her 
family the manuscript which was sent to her 
student brother in London, and there accepted 
for publication. This is practically the history 
of Mrs. Oliphant^s first novel, ** Some Passages 
in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland." It 
was a success, and by the time she had reached 
the age of twenty-one, the book had yielded 
her $650, which was then regarded as very 
satisfactory compensation. Three years after 
her first novel was published, in 1852, she was 
married to her cousin, Francis Oliphant, a 
painter. In spite of her duties as a mother 
and as the head of a household, Mrs. Oliphant 
continued to write, and in view of the distress- 
ing circumstances that attended the rest of her 
married life, her achievements as an author 
are wonderful. Her husband became an in- 
valid, and seven years after his marriage had 
to go to Italy to prolong his life. During all 
his illness Mrs. Oliphant supported by her pen 
the family of children, as well as her dying 
husband. One of her most astonishing achieve- 
ments during this period was the composition 
of a three-volume novel in six weeks, while she 
was at the same time devotedly nursing her 
husband. Mrs. Oliphant finally found herself 
a widow with three children to support. She 
settled in Edinburgh and wrote several novels 
for the Blackwoods, but it seemed as if the 
old effects would not be produced. It looked 
as if the long struggle had told at last. The 
publishers were patient, but finally they were 
compelled to tell her that her work would not 
do. In despair she went to her home to face 
the three children dependent upon her. A 
sudden inspiration came to her that night, and 
sitting down she wrote the first chapters of 
** The Chronicles of Carlingford," which has 
been regarded as her greatest work. After- 
ward she had to support one of her brothers. 



with his family of one son and two daughters,, 
and the expense of providing for them made it- 
necessary for her to toil incessantly. She 
habitually wrote until 2 or 3 o'clock in the 
morning, yet remained a comparatively early 
riser. She frequently visited Italy for work or 
recreation, and the fatigue of a journey to Italy 
to gather material is believed to have hastened 
her death. — New York Sun, 

Sardou. — Victorien Sardou was intended to 
be a physician, but he was so poor that he had 
to give Greek and Latin lessons at twenty cents 
apiece. He was also a bookseller's hack and 
made translations. It is stated that he was 
once paid less than $6.50 for a translation 
which it took him three weeks to do. — Spring- 
field News, 

Sims. — There is probably no other man in 
all England who works as many hours a day as 
does George R. Sims, and it is said that no 
other literary man turns out so many thousands 
of words during the year. The number of his 
working hours ranges from fifteen to twenty a 
day, and he considers four hours* sleep a good 
night*s rest. Although he has one of the finest 
private libraries in England, it is not at his 
desk, surrounded by his book shelves, that he 
does most of his literary work. He has a 
mania for wandering about from one room to 
another in search of a place that has an " inspir- 
ing atmosphere** about it. In the summer he 
does much of his writing up on the roof of his 
house. In the matter of calligraphy, Mr. Sims 
is, or was up to about a year ago, as great a trial 
to the unhappy compositors who had the ** set- 
ting up** of his copy as was Horace Greeley 
during his literary career. About a year ago 
he was induced to employ the services of a 
typewriter by the following circumstances : 
The editor of a prominent London paper wrote 
to him, asking for a serial story, to be furnished 
by a certain date, and received a reply which 
he found himself utterly unable to decipher, 
with the exception of two or three words which 
led him to believe that Mr. Sims had accepted 
his offer. As a means of advertising, as well 
as with a view of politely suggesting to Mr. 
Sims that he needed a typewriter, the editor, 
the following Sunday, published a fac-simile of 
the letter, offering five pounds to the teadft.^ 
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who could decipher it, in order, as he said, that 
he might know whether or not Mr. Sims would 
contribute the serial desired. The next week 
Mr. Sims took into his employ a stenographer 
and typewriter. — Elizabeth L. Banksy in 
Washington Post. 

Tennyson. — The present Baron Tennyson 
is about as unlike his distinguished father as 
one man could be to another, and yet the great 
poet and his heir were always on the most 
affectionate terms : indeed, Hallam Tennyson, 
as he then was, was almost daughterly in his 
care of the old man, and whenever the 
Laureate came to town he was always accom- 
panied by his son. The present Lord Tenny- 
son is forty-five years of age this August. 
Since his father's death he has developed into 
a regular country gentleman. He is squire of 
Freshwater, Roundhurst, and Caistor, and he 
is rarely seen in London, his time being entirely 
spent between Farringford, his beautiful home 
in the Isle of Wight, and Aldworth, in Surrey. 
His great hobbies are golfing and yachting, and 
he has a magnificent collection of British 
fossils. — Loudon Answers. 



HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS. 



[Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to literary 
workers. Kacts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
sired. Paid devriptiuns of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms ; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any inrention that 
is of more than ordinary \alue to literary workers. Readers of 
Thk Wkitkk are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to nuke 
their work easier or better. By a free etchange of personal 
experiences etery one will be he]t>ed, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one shoud 
know about It. Oencrallv, the simpler the device, the greater 
i) Its value J 

A Typewritten Scrap Book. — A scrap l>ook 
of one's own literary work is always an interest- 
ing thing to have. I make mine without paste 
or scissors, simply by manifolding on the type- 
writer everything 1 write. The sheet on which 
the carbon copy is made is an inch wider than 
the sheet which is used for copy, so that, when 
the typewriting is done, there is a wide margin 
on the left-hand side. This enables me to bind 
the duplicate sheets together, in the first place 



in loose covers, and afterward in solid volumes. 
1 have a number of such volumes on my librar}' 
shelves, and they are worth to me a good deal 
more than the slight trouble that they cost. 
They contain everything that I have written for 
publication, whether it has been published or 
not. When a manuscript is published, I note 
above the title of the duplicate in my** scrap 
book '" the name and date of the periodical in 
which it appears. s. R. L. 

ToLBDO, Ohio. 

A Scrap Book Suf f estion. — The envelope 
system for filing clippings is very good, but for 
some classes of clippings the scrap-book system 
is better. One disadvantage in using scrap 
books is that if the clippings are pasted in, 
they cannot be easily taken out, if desired, for 
temporary use. I get over this difficulty by 
doing away with paste altogether, and fastening 
the clippings in my scrap book by slipping the 
four comers of each through four slits cut in 
the page with a sharp penknife. The clippings 
are held in place well enough by this method, 
and 1 can take any slip desired out of the book 
at any time without the slightest trouble. The 
handiest way to cut the slits is to lay the clip- 
ping in the right place on the page, and with a 
pencil mark lightly around each corner; then, 
with the marks for guides, the four slits may 
be neatly made. G. i». L. 

Maldbn, MaA<«. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ The publishers of Thb WiimK will send to any addrtM a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following refereoc* Um 
oo receipt of the amount giren in parenthesis following the iuubc 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with tkre* cent* ^sta£t €uldtd. Unless a price ia given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Renden 
who tend to the publishers of the periodicads indexed (or copiee 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a (nvor 
if thev will mention Thk WaiTnt when they write.) 



( >M THK Art ok LBTTBii-wittTiS(.. — I. ToiUtUs (aSc. ) 
for September. 

John Hurkoughs. With portraits. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Century ( jS c. ) for August. 

Washington Irvin<;\ Skrvicks to .\mkkican HiSTon%'. 
Illustrated. Richard Burton. Sno Em^idu^d MagmMtme 
( a8 c. ) for August. 

Olivrk Holukn, thk Compossk or " Cokonatiom.*' 
Abram English Brown, ffew England MmgaMmt (aSc) for 
August. 
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Tin Years op English Litkraturk. Edmund Gomc 
^ortk AmtrkaH Review (^^i c ) for Auf^st. 

Thk Hrroink. (Poem.) Margaret E. Sanstter. Har^er^i 
Maiatine ( 38 c. ) (or August. 

Edward Livrrmorb Burlincamr, Editor of Scribner's. 
With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. Current Literature (j8c. ) 
lor August. 

Grorcr Howard Darwin. With portraits. *' Chelifer.*' 
Current Literature ( 28 c. ) for Aucust. 

John Jamrs Piatt. With portraits. F. M. Hopkins. 
Current Literature TaS c. ) for August. 

Thh Stolbn Story. (Fiction.) Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Scribmer''siot August. 

Some Unfublishrd Lbttrrs of Dman Swift. — I. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for August. 

Thh Pausr in Criticism— and Aftrr. William R. 
Thayer. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for August. 

The Drlinvurnt in Art and in Literature. Enrico 
Kerri. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for August. 

Hrrbert Spencer: An Episode. Foster Coates. Chaw 
tauquan (23 c.) for August. 

.Mrs. Olifhant. W. Robertson Nicoll. BtHfkman( 7iC.) 
for August. 

kicMAKD Haruinc. Davis. With portrait and autograph. 
Harry Thurston Peck. Bookman ( 23 c. ) for August. 

Emrrson's "The American Scholar" Sixty Years 
After Charles F. Thwing. />r*<iw ( j8 c. ) for August. 

Jamr^ Lahr Allen, ^ith portrait. Hamilton W. Mabte. 
Outlook ( 13 c. ) for June 5. 

Nhwspa»ers in the United Statev Melville E. Stone. 
Seif Culture (28 c. ) for July. 

Literature as a Career and Literature as a Liveii- 
Mo(ir). Clara K. [.aughlin. Set/ Culture ( 2S c. )for July. 

Women an Journalists. Mrs. Haryot Holt Calioon. 
.Mrs. Olive F. Gunby. Miss Eva Petty, Mrs. Margaret F. 
S4ngstcr. Mrs. Wcstovcr Alden. With portraits. Demorest's 
Family Magazine ( jH c. ) for July. 

Jews in Lmolism Fk-tion. Reprinted from London 
Quirterly Review in Living Age ( iH c ) for July 3. 

« LRRRNT Frrn( H LiTRRATURH. F.dmuml Govse. Re- 
printed from Cotmofiolis in Living Age (18c) for July 10. 

<>s thk Arusk of Dialr. r Reprinted from it/acm/Z/ai**/ 
Magii .tHf in Living Age ( iHc ) for July 10. 

Lands AiK in IVktky k. V Tyrrell. Reprinted from 
Ml. mtilani Magazine in Living Age ( iH c ) for July 17. 

New I k.ht on Burns. J.»mes Dividson. Reprinted 
Ironi S^ottitk Rnnew in Living Age ( iS c. ) for July 31. 

Woman's Pt ack in thr World o»' Letters. Alice .Staf- 
ford '".reen. Reprinted from SineteenSk Century in Living 
Age \ \^ <.) for July 31. 

JAMKs Will r< oMR Kii r\ Lstrrvirwed. Dexter Marshall. 
y.iik. jlle /i.tmHer for July 3. Clrvelamd H'orld, Galvetton 
Sfxvi, Baltimore Hrr^xld, Fittiburg Dii/at,.k, Motion Poit, 
/''.»t idencf Ttlegrxtm, rhiLidrlphia rrett (St.) for July 4. 

M**^ .Maki.aket OLirHANT. With iM>rtrail. Chicago 
Slamdard { t\ q ) (or July 8. 

s iMii rNpuHLisMED Letters of .Smbli rv. — If. Ernest 
I»rc*%e! North. Imlef^nJent (13 c.) for July 8. 

I oL'i-- Pastrur. Mr». Percy Frankland. Churchman 
! n c. ^ fur July 10. 

Ihr Howell^ Famiiv. Illustrated. Richard J Hinion. 
.Vz-u* York i'otce (St.) (or July 15. 

Indiana Author-* t^'ettem Chrutian Advocate ( 13 c. ) 
(or July 21. 



Some Unfublishrd Letters of Shelley. — III. Ernest 
Dressel North. Inde^ndent (130.) for July 2a. 

Jean Ingelow. With full-page portrait. Boston Home 
Journal ( 8 c. ) for July a4- 

How Rohert Bonner Made His Millions. Frank G. 
Carpenter. Chicago Timet-Heraldt Cincinnati Cmmmercial 
Tribune, Philadelphia Press, Seattle Post- Intelligencer, Bos- 
ton Globe, Los Angeles Times, Kansas City Journal (8 c. ) 
for July 25. 

The Author of the " .Schonbbrg Cotta Family.'* 
Louisa A'hmuty Nash. Xion^s Herald {11 c ) for July aS. 

Stenography and Tvfewritinc foe Women. Walter 
B. Smith. Independent ( 13 c. ) for July 29. 

A Glimpse of Mrs. Stowe. Professor George W. Hin- 
man. Independent ( 13 c. ) for Jaly 29. 

Victor Hugo at Guernsey. M. Eloise Talbot. IncU^ 
pendent ( 13 c. ) for July 29, 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Professor Arthur Sherburne Hardy has been 
appointed minister to Persia. 

The New Moon (Lowell, Mass.) stopped 
publication with its June number. 

Romance has been absorbed by the Parisian 
( New York ). The Parisian Magazine Com- 
pany announces that it assumes no obligations 
or contracts made by Romance outside of the 
fulfillment of its subscriptions. 

Forward^ the Sunday School paper of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadel- 
phia ( which has adopted the imprint *' The 
Westminster Press " for such of its publica- 
tions as are not intended for strictly Presby- 
terian use ), is to he doubled in size and is 
designed to be a home as well as a Sunday- 
school paper. Its editor is the Rev. J. R. 
.Miller, D. IJ. 

The Overland Monthly has a new editor in 
the person of James Howard Bridge, his pre- 
decessor, Kounseville Wildman, having de- 
parted for his post as I'nited States consul at 
Hongkong. Mr. Bridge, who is more widely 
known in the literary world as " Harold 
Brydges," was for five years Herbert Spencer*s 
literary assistant and private secretary, and 
has more recently been engaged in literary 
work in New York city. His best-known 
individual work is '* A Fortnight in Heaven," 
and he collaborated with Andrew Carnegie in 
writing •* Triumphant Democracy." Mr. 
Bridge will, for the present at least, make no 
change in the general policy of the OT/<r ^anoC. 
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' The Great Round World Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York City, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $25,000, to publish the periodi- 
cal known as the Great Round IVorld, The 
directors are: Edward M. Franklin, Flushing: 
W. B. Harrison, Wilton G. Marton, William 
Beverley Harison, Henry Paret, New York City. 

The Massachusetts Editor is a new publica- 
tion for newspaper makers. It is published at 
North Adams, and is the ofhcial paper of the 
Massachusetts Press Association. 

The exchange of souls, which is the theme 
of Robert Hichens* novel, '' Flames,'' is not a 
new theme. It is to be found in Theophile 
Gautier's '* Avatar,'* and in Robert McNish's 
" Metempsychosis." Bulwer-Lytton used it in 
" A Strange Story," Stevenson in *' Thrawn 
Janet,** and Mr. Anstey in **The Statement of 
Stella Maberly.' 

The Critic tells a story to the effect that in 
the pages of the National Magazine^ published 
io Boston, there appeared some time ago a 
storv called " Her Roses," which the editor of 
Scribner^s Magazine at once recognized as 
Thomas Nelson Page's story, ** Miss Danger- 
Iie*s Roses," originally published in his maga- 
zine for November, 1892, and afterward repub- 
lished in a volume of Mr. Page's stories. The 
publisher of the National Magazine^ upon hav- 
ing been written to and expostulated with, re- 
plied that the manuscript had been sent to him 
by a person in Spuyten Duyvil, who signed 
himself or herself H. H. Tilley, and assumed 
the pen name of " Harry Darvers," and that it 
bad been accepted on its merits. He made 
due apologies for what had happened, but H. H. 
Tilley held his ground. He wrote back that 
the story was his, that he had never heard of 
Thomas Nelson Page, and wanted to know who 
Charles Scribner's Sons were, and where their 
magazine was published. 

The Bookseller and Newsman ( New York ) 
is always full of information about books, maga- 
zines, publishers, and writers that is interesting 
not only to newsdealers, but to general readers 
as well. 

E. W. Hornung, whose crisp stories of life 
in Australia have found many readers, is a 
broiber-in-Uw of Dr. Constn DoyJe. 



Mrs. Frances Lock wood Green, who has 
written a book called " Whited Sepulchres," is 
a cousin of Rudyard Kipling*s. 

The new journalism has found its chronicler 
in Jesse Lynch Williams, whose •* Stolen Story '* 
in Scribner''s for August is as far removed 
from the conventional newspaper story as 
*' Gallegher," which also made its appearance in 
Scribner''s. 

Washington Irving was not only our first 
great literary man, — he was also one of the 
first important American historians. His ser- 
vices to American history find recognition in an 
article by Richard Burton in the August num- 
ber of the New England Magazine^ — an arti- 
cle fully illustrated by portraits and pictures of 
the places upon the Hudson associated with 
Irving's life. The Editor's Table of the same 
number is devoted to the services to New Eng- 
land of Rev. Julius A. Ward and Moses F. 
Sweetser, who have recently died. 

Distinctly literary features in the August 
Atlantic are '* Some Unpublished Letters of 
Dean Swift," edited by George Birkbeck Hill ; 
** The Pause in Criticism — and After," by 
William R. Thayer, an effort to explain why 
criticism is to-day at a standstill ; ** The Delin- 
quent in Art and in Literature,*' by Enrico 
Ferri,the Italian criminologist, a review of the 
use made of the delinquent classes by great 
artists and great writers ; and ** Verse Under 
Prosaic Conditions," a review of recent books 
of verse, showing why so many poets now are 
small poets. 

**The Independent Pen Woman's Club" is a 
new organization of Chicago women. The 
motto of the club is, ** No literary work without 
remuneration." 

There will be a new biography of Charles 
Dickens, written by George Gissing. 

Henri Meilhac died in Paris July 6, aged 
sixty-six. 

M. F. Sweetser died in Dorchester, Mass.» 
in July, aged forty-eight. 

Daniel Greenleaf Thompson died in New 
York July 10, aged forty-seven. 

Jean Ingelow died in London July 19, aged* 
seventy-seven. 
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A PARABLE AND A PLEA 

Once there was a young girl who went alone, 
far away from her simple couiilry home, to sing 
at a great musical convention. 

Sitting bashfully in the anteroom among the 
other artists who were going to sing, she listened 
to their cultivated and learned conversation. 
They talked fluently of schools and methods, 
of masters and composers old and new, till her 
heart cjuaked within her, and the sense of her 
own ignorance fairly overwhelmed her. 

She had taken a humble pride in the thought 
that she had accompli^hcd something, and she 
had certainly made the most of her opportuni- 
ties, but now, alas, she saw that she knew noth- 
ing — nothing ! 

The great ones sang, ami she listened with 
generous appreciation. 

** They were indeed artists. Yes, they were 
grand ! No wonder the people applauded ! *' 
she thought. 



It came her turn to sing, and she went be- 
cause she must, but she went with fear and 
trembling; "she could do nothing, nothing!" 

And now it came to pass that after the first 
measure or two of her simple song, she forgot 
herself, her ignorance, her fear ; forgot every- 
thing in the song. And she, the little country 
girl, touched the hearts of that audience, and 
won more applause than all the great, grand 
ones. 

Let us suppose that a young girl, respectably 
educated in the schools, aspires toward author- 
ship. She is endowed with a swift and vivid 
imagination, a sensitive, feeling heart, and the 
natural gift of expression : and she conies to 
us for counsel. What do we tell her } 

We tell her to read the best authors, to make 
countless notes of interesting, possibly useful, 
items in the newspapers, we instruct her as to 
the best preparation of her manuscript, and 
what to say or what not to say when she offers 
it to the editor for publication. Above all, we 
impress upon her the importance of forming 
systematic, persistent habits of work. Little 
is accomplished, we tell her, by spasmodic, des- 
ultory effort. Patience and perseverance are 
the grand secrets of success. And this is all 
very good. I believe in work, but there may 
be such a thing as trying to harness Pegasus 
to the plow, and 1 wish we might oftener hear 
the great and successful ones advise .somewhat 
after this fashion : — 

*' If you would write, study and work faith- 
fully, but also dream, feel, glow. Cultivate the 
emotions as well as the intellect. If you are 
interested in any one subject, think of it, live 
it, suffer it, enjoy it in your own mind and soul ; 
make it a reality, a part of your very self, — if 
it is a principle, be ready to die for it, — thea 
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write, and depend upon it, you will reach the 
hearts of your readers, and in time you will 
have what vour soul craves — success. 

** Whether you use foolscap or commercial 
note for your manuscript is, after all, of com- 
paratively little account ; also, how and where 
you work. Whether like Mrs. Stowe, when she 
wrote ' Uncle Tom's Cabin,* you are forced to 
write with one eye on the children or the cake 
in the oven; whether, like the author of * Gates 
Ajar.' you recline on your bed, spattering the 



white counterpane with ink, or, like common 
mortals, write seated comfortably in your own 
parlor or study, is of no account whatever, 
comparatively. The results are the main con- 
sideration.'' 

And in obtaining the best results hard work 
is only a factor. You and I know that though 
the mighty Thor pound away with his mighty 
hammer for a thousand years at a piece of flint, 
he will never turn out a diamond. 

Nashua, n. h. Belli C Greene, 



JOURNALISM AS A TRAINING FOR AUTHORSHIP. 



I had the good fortune of being the son of 
the founder and editor of the Daily Advertiser. 
The outlook which 1 had on life was the out- 
look of a journalist. The play of childhood, 
even before we could read, was to make mimic 
journals, by cutting out little parts of exchange 
newspapers, and folding them in such form that 
there should be a capital head resembling that 
of a large newspaper. The Quebec Gazette to 
this hour presents itself to me as a papei whose 
arrangements of columns and headings particu- 
larly suited our purpose. As soon as we could 
print at all with a pencil, we began making our 
own little newspapers at home, and I found 
myself an editor, therefore, in my way, before 
1 was ten years old. 

1 have once or twice said in public that I 
was cradled in the sheets of a daily journal. 
The remark is almost literally true. At the 
time 1 was born we lived in a house which was 
taken down by .Mr. Parker in the enlargement 
of the Parker house, and 1 never go in at the 
Tremontstreet entrance of that hotel without 
recollecting that 1 tirst drew breath on the fioor 
some Iwenlytive feet higher than the marble 
on which I am stepping. In the year 1820, the 
Massachusetts convention for the revision of 
the constitution was held in Hoston. The Ad- 



vertiser^ as was its duty, published full daily 
reports of the discussions of the day before. 
The responsible reporters were my father, who 
was a member of the convention, and the late 
Mr. Pickering, for so many years the editor of 
Pickerinj^'s /Reports. Hut the leading speakers, 
particularly those on our side in politics, were 
in the habit of writing out their own speeches 
largely, and they liked to come together in my 
father's house to revise their proofs or even to 
write out their manuscripts. When it is recol- 
lected that among the members most active in 
that convention were Judge Story, Judge Shaw, 
Mr. Webster, Mr. Dutton, and Josiah Quincy, 
it will be seen that this was an interesting com- 
pany. The working room for all such purposes 
was the basement room, a room which I well 
remember. The amanuensis for the whole was 
my mother, who had early got the knack of 
writing well for the press, and who had served 
my father in this capacity at a period when he 
was nearly blind. The family arrangements 
were simple, so that she had the baby of the 
period in the same room, in its cradle; and 
while Mr. Webster, perhaps, dictated to her 
the close of a speech, she rocked the cradle 
with her foot on the rocker. A coterie of office 
boys, all of whom I afterward knew and re- 
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member well, went backward and forward from 
this convenient workroom to the office in Con- 
gress street, where the type was set. 

Children in such a house naturally took the 
atmosphere of the house, and interested them- 
selves in the affairs of the world. My father 
was president of the type foundry. The work- 
men there knew us and would give us new type 
and shavings of type metal when we paid them 
a visit. When I was twelve years old I could 
set type as well as the average journeyman ; 
and to-day I could earn my living as a job 
printer. We formed the habit of writing nar- 
rative in our family newspapers, of which there 
were two, which were read at the breakfast 
table on alternate iMonday mornings. 

I wish I had time to hunt up the first article 
of mine which was printed in the Advertiser. 
I was very proud of it. It may have been eight 
lines long. While we were engaged one even- 
ing on our evening amusements, which had to 
be quiet amusements, under the law of the 
house, my father brought in the yournal des 
Debats^ and pointing out to me an article on 
some French discoveries near Babylon, he said 
that if I would translate it, he would print the 
translation in the paper. I assented gratefully, 
as any decent boy would, under the circum- 
stances. But as soon as he had left the room, 
I said to my mother that papa had forgotten 
that I had never learned any French. In fact, 
I only knew a few French phrases, though 1 
could puzzle out a passage of ** Viri Roma*." 
She said this was true, but that it would be a 
pity to disappoint papa, and she gave me the 
French dictionary and what was more to the 
purpose, my sister Lucrelia's assistance. She 
probably knew as much of French as 1 did of 
Latin. Between us we puzzled out the para- 
graph, and it was my trial stroke in journalism. 

We boys found a copy of Gurney's short- 
hand in the house and were beginning some 
experiments with it when Mr. Towndrow, lately 
on the Tribune's staff, came to Boston to teach 
people how to write shorthand. He sent his 
text books to the office, for notice, 1 suppose, 
and we boys got hold of them. I was about 
nine years old. We used to practice at church. 
and were encouraged to do so, because, 1 sup- 
pose, it kept us awake. Unfortunately, it was 



long before Pitman introduced the phonogra- 
phy of to-day, and compared with that our 
stenography was a wretched engine. But it 
was the best we had. And my knowledge of 
it has been of daily service to me from that 
time to this. The winter when I was sixteen I 
was sent to the state house with instructions 
to make a daily sketch of what was most inter- 
esting in the debates. The custom of the Bos- 
ton papers for many years was to copy and 
print the whole journal of house and senate. 
These sketches of debates were additional. 
In this way I served in the session of 1839 
and again in 1843. I speak of this because 
I think such training is invaluable for any 
young man. It introduced me to men who 
were to be leaders in the next fifty years, and 
it was a good initiation into the study of politi- 
cal history and practical sociology. 

In writing to a friend about the year 1812, 
my father said to him: '* There is nothing in 
the issue of the paper from the direction of the 
covers to the writing of the editorials which I 
have not done with my own hands, excepting 
the setting of the type and the working of the 
press." I could have said the same thing in 
1845, without the exception which my father 
made, save that the press in my time was, of 
course, worked by steam. 1 have set type, I 
have carried proofs to authors, and 1 have writ- 
ten the obituary of a president. 

Here, then, is a place in which 1 may an- 
swer the questions which will be brought me 
by my young friends as to the value of a news- 
paper office as a school for literary work. 
Many a young man, tempted by the regular, 
though small, wages paid weekly by a news- 
paper, persuades himself that though he does 
not mean to be a journalist he will find in a 
newspaper otTice a good training for literary 
life. He obtains with ditViculty a situation on 
the staff of a large newspaper, and after three 
months is disappointed to find that his English 
style is no better than it was, that his reputa- 
tion as an author has not advanced, and he 
even suspects that his aspirations and hopes 
with regard to sound literature are no higher 
than they were. Hither before such a trial or 
after it such young men are very apt to come 
to persons who have had any experletvce. v^ 
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literary life to ask them what advantage the 
machinery of the newspaper press gives to a 
person attempting literature as a profession. 

As I have intimated, the conditions of jour- 
nalism now are wholly different from those 
which surrounded it in the days when I was 
in close connection with the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, But there are some things in news- 
paper work which are the same as they were 
then. The first real advantage which a man 
gains in a newspaper office is that, whether he 
wishes to or not, he must be educated to write 
narrative. No reporter or other newspaper 
writer really earns his salt unless he is able 
to describe something which he has seen or 
about which he knows facts. The public does 
not understand to-day why one paper is suc- 
cessful and why another gradually runs behind- 
hand. I believe myself that the success of a 
great journal may always be measured by its 
skill in narrative of facts. It is verv curious, 
but it is true, that even well-educated people 
are, generally speaking, quite unable to de- 
scribe anything. The journals of missionary 
associations are a melancholy illustration of 
this. The gentlemen and ladies whom they 
send abroad are engaged in the most curious 
and fascinating work, they are surrounded by 
new circumstances, their business is one which 
calls forth every power of their own; nothing 
connected with it can be petty. .And they are 
simply asked to tell what they have seen and 
what they know to people on whose contribu- 
tions the whole enterprise depends. When 
their letters home are published, they have gen- 
erally so little color that unless you look at the 
title you would never know whether they were 
describing work in an intelligent Japanese com- 
munity, in a horde of Hottentots in Africa, or 
among a group of Kskimo by the Arctic ocean. 

I know that such gentlemen and ladies plead 
as an excuse the work of the supervising offices 
of the missionary establishments. 1 know only 
loo well that such boards of editors have a dis- 
like to anything which seems interesting, in- 
dividual, or vivid — they like to tame down all 
articles to a certain neutral tint. .All the same, 
it must he true that the power of narrative is 
not generally cultivated in institutions of edu- 
cAtion. The p]nce where there is a chance to 



see what one can do in it is the office of a 
newspaper. 

I am quite clear that the greatest advantage 
I have gained from work on a daily newspaper 
is the habit which is necessarily formed, of 
writing down, on the first draft, what you have 
to say, and not relying on another day or an- 
other mood for its correction. Mr. Bryant, the 
poet-editor of the A^etv York Post, once said to 
me that no article for a daily journal should 
ever be kept after the day when it was written : 
if it were not used the day it was written, it 
should be returned to the writer or put into the 
fire. Not only is this true, but well-trained 
newspaper writers, as I think, must not expect 
even to see work in proof. This involves 
punctuation, it involves handwriting, it in- 
volves all subtleties of style, and it involves 
the definite clearness of the statement or opin- 
ion expres.sed. 

Here I was in an excellent school. Mv 
father wrote admirable English ; 1 think at 
heart he despised rhetoric, for all that. He 
would not even lift his reader along by an apt 
illustration or quotation : but what he said was 
intelligible, and left no room for question about 
its meaning. I have seen him sit for five min- 
utes, even when there was a pressure of haste, 
that he might determine what words he would 
use in the line which he was writing. But 
when he used that word he had used it, and 
there was no necessity for changing it. 

Bred in that school, 1 acquired the habit — 
I will not siy the power — of saying on the 
first endeavor what I wanted to say. 1 have 
been spared by what you may call this techni- 
cal habit from the annoyance or mortification 
which waits on men who, on looking on their 
manuscripts after a week, put them in the fire. 
*' What 1 have written 1 have written,'' said 
Pilate : and although he was certainly a verv 
weak man in other affairs, he seems to have 
had a certain firmness of conviction here. 

As an editor since that time, I have often, 
I might say always, found that young writers 
said in the private notes accompanying their 
papers. **This is not done as well as I can do 
it," or, *' I have dashed this off." They arc not 
satisfied with their own work when they sub- 
mit it to you. I think that the press, when It 
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is directed by a vigorous leader, trains men to 
do as well as they can on the first endeavor. 

In saying this, I have intimated that there 
is a certain accuracy gained in writing for the 
press which is important, whether it be accu- 
racy of thought, accuracy of expression, ac- 
curacy of punctuation, or even accuracy in the 
physical business of writing. 

It is a little thing to say, but I have always 
been glad, as a writer for the press, that I have 
been a compositor. I do not say that because 
a man is a good compositor he will be a good 
writer. I do say that the mere study of the 
arrangement of words which comes to a man 
who has to put them somewhat slowly into 
type is a good experience. I have fancied 
that I could trace in Franklin's admirable 
English some of the lessons which he learned 



at the composing-room desk. Printers have 
always been glad to oblige me as my books 
have been going through the press. I have 
never met with a disagreeable or crusty fore- 
man or compositor. I am apt to think that the 
comfort and ease of such a relation between 
the writer and the printer has been due in part 
to the fact that I knew what I was talking about 
when I was wishing for accommodation or was 
putting my questions. And I am always glad, 
therefore, when I find in the machinery of a 
boarding-school, an industrial school, an acad- 
emy, or a college, that provision is made for 
the publication even of a small journal, in 
which the infant writers may get some sight 
at least of the mechanical methods on which 
we all depend. Edward Everttt Hale, 

The National Magazine^ Boston. 



THE SOUL OF WIT, 



It is more profitable to sell five thousand 
words at ten dollars a thousand than ten thou- 
sand words at five dollars a thousand. In 
other words, it is better to write one good 
story than two fair ones — leaving out of con- 
sideration the reputation which comes in time 
to the habitual producer of good stories, en- 
abling him to command his own price. It may 
not take, but it certainly shows, more brains 
and skill, and it pays better at the end and just 
as well at the beginning. Writers would do 
well to remember this. 

Some surprisingly good books have been 
written by very moderately endowed people. 
They have succeeded in crowding the wisdom 
of a life-time between two covers. This is the 
secret of their fortune. Few lives are so bar- 
ren that they could not yield sixty thousand 
shrewd words. The fai'll of the average writer 
is that he tries to produce that number, or many 
times that number, every year. 

In the case of a Thackeray or a Kipling, 
every line may stand for a new idea, but few 



minds can do as much. Their experiences are 
too poor. 

When the well of inspiration is pumped dry, 
the only sensible thing to do is to wait until it 
fills again. It is lost labor to pour back the 
output, and spout continually the same thoughts 
in rotation. 

The hack writes too well. His pen outruns 
his thinking. He is apt to imagine he has 
created something as soon as a certain chain 
of sentences runs smoothly and grammatically 
over several neatly typewritten sheets. The 
hack is one of the worst-paid drudges in 
Christendom, while the successful author is 
one of the best. It does not pay to turn out 
page after page of average copy. Ten lines 
potent enoujjh to make the reader's heart beat 
in unison with the composer's represent a 
more scrviceab'e investment of intellect. It 
is strange how the bulky volume sinks in the 
sea of oblivion, while a witticism, a quatrain, 
floats for eighteen centuries. 

MiDOLBTowN, N. Y. Harvey Wickham, 
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You have written a story which, \our friends 
say. meaning to pay you a compliment, reminds 
them of Jules \'crne. Publishers do not want 
it. Readers who want Jult-s \'erne stories 
requi e .stories written by Jules \'erne himself, 
and not more or less successful imitations of 
his work. The a»m of tlie writer should l)e 
not to write something like somethintj good 
that he has read, but to write something good 
that is unlike anything that he has ever seen 
in print. 

The literary editor of the Baltimore News 

does his best to nullify the labors of the de- 

scendant of Henry Fielding who has published 

an expurgated edition of •' Tom Jones,'* by 



printing a somewhat detailed catalogue of the 
exact portions omitted from the author^s own 
edition. 



.•• 



A trade journal recently had an article en- 
titled "Typographical Erors" — a heading 
which was peculiarly appropriate. 






The literary editor of the London Telegraphy 
noting a novel in which the heroine is named 
Aglae, asks: "Why is the ill-used heroine of 
fiction never called Jane or Ellen?" What 
names has the literary editor of the London 
Telegraph given to his own children? 






Maurice Jokai says that he does not care for 
realists or realism ; that there is enough sorrow 
and trouble in the world without having it 
forced upon you in the books you read. He 
believes it is the duty of those who are blessed 
with imagination and the power of expression 
to help the world to forget its sorrows. It is 
a pity that all writers do not agree with him. 



« 
« « 



A series of short articles printed from time 
to time in the New )'ork Sun illustrates how 
an expert writer can go to work to make inter- 
esting copy, when a writer without ideas would 
look vainly around him without finding a sug- 
gestion anywhere. These articles vary in 
length from ten lines to half a column, and 
they are all on commonplace subjects. The 
rule of the writer seems to be to look about 
him and take for a subject the first thing his 
eye happens to light upon. It may be a but- 
ton, a hairpin, a corn-cob pipe, a slate pencil, 
an axe handle, a shoestring — any of the com- 
monplace things of every-day life. Having 
chosen something, he goes to work to learn 
all the interesting facts he can about it, not, 
of course, from dictionaries and cyclopedias, 
but from the living men who sell or manufac- 
ture it. The resulting article is long or short, 
according to the amount of interesting informa- 
tion that he gets. He never pads his articles. 
Every sentence gives a fact, and when the 
facts are all given, the sentences stop. The 
amount of interesting information obtainable 
about almost any commonplace object is sur- 
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prising. Here, for instance, is an essay on 
'* Shoestrings ** that illustrates the nature of 
the series : — 

LORE ABOUT SHOESTRINGS. 

Shoe»tring;s are made not only in eoormout niunbera, but also 
in very great variety. There are (actorica devoted solely to 
their prodaction. 

They are made principally of cotton, but also of calfskin, 
porpoise hide, silk, and mohair. There is an elastic shoestring 
made of a combination of rubber and cotton, and a tubular cot- 
ton lace that has a linen cord running through it. In shape, 
shoestrings are made in a solid round braid, of cord twisted 
like a rope, of flat braid, and of tubular braid. These arc all 
made in various sizes. 

Flat braids of the kinds used for fine shoes are made in width 
ranging from fourteen to twenty*four lines. In colors they are 
made to match all the various shades of leather used in shues. 

Most !ihoc!itrin((9 are still made with the tips of the kind that 
are clamped on. but the use of the spiral wire tip is increasing. 
Th(*se .ire made in Icnj^ths ranging from three quarters of a 
yard to two yards and a half. The longicKt laces are used for 
women's bicycle boots. Before the introduction of the bicycle, 
the longest shi>estring8 in regular use were a yard and three- 
quariers long. 

There is a shoestring a yard long that can be -^old two pairs 
for .1 cent v^nth a go(>d proAt ; there are shoestrings sold at five 
centK a pair on which the profit is pro()ortionately less. Shoe- 
strings are Mild at various prices up to twenty and twenty-hve 
cent^ a piir, depending up mi material, quality, and length. A 
great many »h<ieslrings are j;i.-n away. .Silk nhoelaces arc 
used mainly for low-cut ^hf>e«» '"herf are half a dozen facto* 
ries ill this country prrxlucing n •••n 1^ \tu. porpoi.se-hide skins, 
used mainly for br<»gan*>. 

Formerly many millionn «>f the slu»estrings annually con- 
sumed in th<s country were imported, chiefly from (rrrmany. 
Pretty much all ot the cheap shoestrings u»ed here, which in- 
iluded rather more than half of the total consumption, were 
made here; of the better grades about half were imj)orted. 
With the adopticm «>( ihe recently -enacted tariff laws in this 
country the im|Hirta(ion of shoestrin^js has pmctically cea«ecl. 

Most people know some of these f.i« ts. but 
few people know all, and all have prat tical in- 
terest. The .series as a whole gives ujMo date 
information that can be found nowhere el.»>e, 
and the arti. ics composinj^ it are just as nnith 
"news" as the raciest story of a society elope- 
ment that tlie Si/fi ever printed. 

The moral is that there is **copv " everv- 
where, if a writer is only bri^jht enough to see 
it. The writer who asks an)lK)dy to stl^J;est a 
subject for him confesses by ihe asking his 
lack of fitness for the writer's calling. '* When 
there isn't any news, jjo out and make !%ome, 
is the watchword of the New Journalism. It 
is a bad rule, but a good one is : ** When you 
don't see any news, go out and find some." 
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The writer who is fit for the business of writ- 
ing can stop on the street anywhere, and look 
around him, and discover a subject for an in- 
teresting article. w. h. h. 

QUERIES. 

[ Qoestioos relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general Interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.] 

Does the fact that a book issued by a well- 
known publishing firm is copyrighted in the 
name of the author indicate that the author 
paid the expenses of its publication ? 

A. T. s. 

[ When an author pays the expense of pub- 
lishing his book, the copyright is frequently 
taken out in his name, but not invariably so. 
When the publisher of the book takes the 
financial risk, he usually holds the copyright, 
but to this rule also there are exceptions. The 
copyright line does not show with anything like 
certainty who paid the cost of publishing the 
book. — NV. H. H.] 

May an article contributed to a copyrifjhted 
magazine be rei)ublished in book form by the 
author.-* d. k. s. 

[ An article contributed to a copyrighted 
magazine is controlled henceforth by the holder 
of the magazine copyright, and cannot be re- 
published in any form without his permission. 
It is well for an author who desires to reserve 
any rights in connection with conlriluilions 
made by him to copvrighted periodicals to 
have the reservation of rights acknowledged in 
writmg by the editor or ptiblisher. Publishing 
houses sometimes lail. and in that case oral 
agreements made between author and pub- 
lisher are not always respected by those who 
come into possession of the assets of the 
magazine. An ^uthor can alwa\s retain the 
control of any article by copyrijjhting it in his 
own name before it is offered for periodical 
publication, the copyright line being inserted 
under the title of the manuscript when it is 
offered to editors. Famous authors may safely 
adopt this custom, since editors are glad to get 
manuscripts from them on their own terms. 
Authors who are only talented may find it ad- 
visable to take their chances as regards coq^ 
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right control, in order to reduce the question 
of the acceptance of their manuscripts to its 
simplest terms. As a matter of fact, ordinary 
magazine contributions are seldom republished 
in book form, and if the author desires to re- 
publish them, editors are as a rule generous 
about ii^iving permission, when they control the 
copyright. — w. h. h.] 



How is tracing paper made? l. o. f. 

[A recipe published in the Scientific Ameri- 
can says that a kind of tracing paper, which re- 
miins transparent only temporarily, is made by 
dissolving castor oil in absolute alcohol and 
applying the liquid with a sponge to the paper. 
The alcohol speedily evaporates, leaving the 
paper dry. After the tracing is made, the 
paper is immersed in ab^^olute alcohol, which 
removes the oil, restoring the sheet to its 
original opacity. — w. h. h.] 



What kind of photographs may best l>e re- 
produced in half tone cuts? o. .M. T. 

[ Aristo prints toned to a warm .<epia brown 
are the best for half tone reproduction. — 
w. H. H.] 

In what order were the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott published? D. H. w. 

[ The Waverley novels were published in the 
foll-)winsj order: "Waverley," 1S14: *-(Iuy 
Mannering," iSi5:**The Antiquary/' 1S16; 
-The HKick Dwarf/* |S|6; -Old Mortality," 
1816; -Rob Rov," iSiS; -The Heart of 
Midlothian," iSiS: -The Bride of Lammer- 
m'K)r." 1.S19: '*A Legend of Montrose," 1819; 
-Ivanhoe," 1S20: •*The .Monasterv," 1820; 
"The Ab^wt." 1820: - Kenilworth," 1S21 : 
-The Pirate," 1822: - The Fortunes of Nigel," 
1822; * Peveril of the Peak." 1823 : ** (^uentin 
Durwanl," 1823; -St. Ron^^n's Well." 1824; 
-Red Gauntlet," 1824; "The Betrothed."' 
1825: -The Talisman," 1825; -Woodstock," 
1826; -The Two Drovers," 1827; -The 
Highland Widow," 1827: "The Surgeon's 
Dauirhtt-r." 1827; -The F^ir .Maid of I»erth," 
1828; - Anneof (ieierstein," |82<>; - Count of 
Paris." 1831; -Castle Dangerous," 1831. 
* .My Aunt M.irg.iret's .Mirror," -The Tapes- 
tried Chamber,*' and "Death of the laird's 



Jock,** three minor tales, were written in 1828. — 
w. H. H.] 

Can you give me some advice regarding a 
course of reading on sociology ? c. L. M. 

[ A similar question addressed to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
was referred to a specialist in sociology who 
advised the inquirer to read the following books, 
in order to familiarize himself with some of the 
current work in theoretical sociology : — 

(<i ) M acKbnzib's " Introduction to Social Philosophy." 
New edition, published in 1S95. The MacmilUn Company. 

(3) Bagrhot. — "Physic* and Polities'* D. Appletoo 
& Co. 

(f ) GiDDiNCs.— " Principles of Sociology.** The Mac- 
millan Company, i}t96. 

(d) Pattkm.- -Theory and Social Forces." Published 
by the Academy an a Supplement to Volume VII. 

Secondly, the correspondent was advised to 
follow up this reading in theoretical sociology 
with the study of a concrete phase of social or- 
ganization in connection with some specific 
social problem in which he might be interested. 
He was invited also to communicate with the 
Academy after having selected some such con- 
crete and specific piece of work, for further 
references on the literature in connection with 
it. — w. H. H. ] 

I understand that a manuscript for publica- 
tion can be mailed from any place in the I'nited 
States to an editor in London with le.ss postage 
than is required if it is mailed to an editor m 
New York. Will you please give the rate of 
postage on manuscript mailed to editors in 
foreign countries ? F. p. K. 

[ It is true that a writer in New York city, 
for instance, can mail a manuscript to an editor 
in London more cheaply than he can mail it to 
an editor in New York. Manuscript mailed to 
an editor in the United States must have letter 
postage — two cents for each ounce or fraction, 
whether it is sent unsealed or not. Manuscript 
for publication, sent unsealed and so marked, 
mav be mailed from the Tnited States to 
foreign countries, except Canada and Mexico, 
at a special rate of one cent for each two 
ounces, with the limitation that at least five 
cents postage must be paid on each package. 
In other words, the postage rate on manuscript 
for publication mailed from the United States 
to foreign countries in the Postal L^nion is five 
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•cents for the first ten ounces, and one cent 
additional for each two ounces over ten. — 
w. H. H.] 

"The house is building." "The house is 
being built." Which of the two sentences 
is preferable ? Is there authority for both ? 

A. z. p. 

[ Nearly thirty years ago Richard Grant 
White in his paper, " Is Being Done," which 
forms a chapter of "Words and Their Uses," 
showed conclusively that the locution, " is be- 
ing built," was a modern upstart, usurping the 
place rightfully belonging to "is building," and 
could not by any possibility be justified in the 
mouths of the people. In spite of Mr. White's 
convincing argument, the people have gone on 
using the usurper, until nowadays the man who 
says " is being built " is popularly regarded as 
following the ancient English idiom, while the 
man who says "is building" is regarded by the 
unlearned as a purist trying to introduce a new 
fashion in English speech. As a matter of 
fact, "is building" is the English idiom, and 
"is being built" is the "modern improve- 
ment." the earliest known instance of its use, 
according to Mr. White, being in a letter by 
Southey dated 1795. The original form of the 
phrase was " is a-building," in which the "a-" 
is a degraded form of "in." as "o'" in 
" o'clock " represents " of the." Milton wrote, 
however. " The Temple of the Lord was build- 
ing." and liolingbroke, "the crime which was 
committing." But, says Mr. White, "some 
precise and feeble-minded soul, having been 
taught that there is a passive voice in English, 
and that ' building' is an active participle, and 
*builded' or 'built' a passive, felt consc'en- 
tious scruples at saying, * The house is build- 
ing.' For what could the house build .^ A 
house cannot build : it must be built. And 
yet, to say * The house is built' is to say ( I 
speak for him ) that it is finished, that it is 
* done built.' Therefore, we must find some 
form that will be a continuing present tense of 
this passive verb, Mo be built'; and he found 
it, as he thought, in the form * is being built'; 
supposing that by the introduction of the pres- 
ent participle, expressive of continued exist- 
ence, between 'is' and * built,' he had modi- 



fied the meaning both of the former and the 
latter." The fatal absurdity in the phrase " is 
being built," according to Mr. White, " is in 
the combination of *is' with * being'; in the 
making of the verb * to be ' a complement, or, 
in grammarians' phrase, an auxiliary to itself — 
an absurdity so palpable, so monstrous, so 
ridiculous, that it should need only to be 
pointed out to be scouted." Answering the 
suggestion that "being" in this phrase really 
means "becoming," and that "the house is 
being built" means "the house is becoming 
built," Mr. White says: "If any man chooses 
to say * The house is becoming built,' I, for 
one, shall make no objection, other than that 
he is setting aside a healthy and sufficient 
idiom, which has grown up naturally with the 
language, and is, in fact, coeval with its birth, 
for a new phrase which has nothing of force 
and accuracv in its favor. But that * is 'does 
or can mean 'becomes ' passes my comprehen- 
sion." He quotes Goldsmith's sentence, " The 
fifth act began, and a busy scene it was : .scenes 
shifting, trumpets sounding, drums beating," 
etc, and asks if " scenes being shifted, trumpets 
being sounded, drums being beaten " could be 
substituted without taking the very life out 
of the subject ** If precise affectation can im- 
pose upon us such a phrase as ' is being done ' 
for * is doing'," he concludes, " it must needs 
drive all idi(»ms kindred to the latter from the 
language. Our walking sticks, our fishing rods, 
and our fasting days, because they cannot walk, 
or fish, or fast, must be changed into to-be- 
walked-with sticks, to-be fished-wilh rods, and 
to-be-fastedon davs ; and our church going bells 
must become lor-iochurc i-go bells, Ijecause 
Mo'are not the belles that go to church. Such 
ruin comes of laying presumptuous hands upon 
idioms, those sacred mysteries of language." 

In rcNponse to all this Robert Waters, in a 
note to Cobbelt^s '* (,rammar," says: "Well, 
there is no use talking of it now ; it is too late 
to alter it, for this manner of speaking is now 
used by almost everybody that speaks or writes 
English. Every newspaper in the United 
Stales uses this form ; and the truth is, it has 
become a necessity, for there are some cases 
in which no other form can be used without 
changing the meaning of the sentence. We 
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can say, The house is buildiog, the book is 
printiog, the ctoihes are making, and so on, 
ia many other instances; but we cannot say. 
' The boy is whipping,' or ' The girl is ruining,' 
to signify that ' The boy is being whipped ' or 
'The girl is being ruined.' It is worth while 
remarking that in 'The house is building' the 
word 'building' is not a verb, but a noun: for 
the original form was 'in building.' The Ger- 
mans have an entirely different verb for such 
expressions. They say, ' Das Haus loird 
gebaul,' and not ' Uas Haus isl gebaut,' which 
latter means • The house is built.' " 

The latest authority. I'rofessor Hill, in his 
" toundations of Khetoric," says that the pas- 
sive forms, like *■ is being buill," "have re 
cently — perhaps within a century — come into 
common use. They have been siigmaiized as 
bad English; but they are lo be found in (he 
workn oi good authors, and they are sometimes 
conducive lo clearness. Wlitn, however, active 
forms can be used without creating ol>scurity, 
ihey are preferable to passive form,':. Iiccause 
more forcible and less clumsy" — and thai. 
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that are ordered especially by us generalljr 
come to the editors without the examination 
of other Readers. But at times the chief edi- 
tors themselves are the first to look over the 
new maiiuscript." "Can a man hope to make 
a living by writing for the magaziDes, Mr. 
G'lder?"the interviewer asked. "A number 
of persons are now doing so," was the reply. 

WRITERS OF THE DAY- 

i:ilen Glasgow, whose novel, " The Descend- 
ant,'' has attracted much favorable attention, is 
a Kichnond girl, slill in the early twenties. Her 
book w.is ne.irlyall finished before her Iwenly- 




Ihat the lirsi Re.ider sees that it will 
the magazine, and it goes no farther 



rconil birihilay. Her childish imagination was 
'd on i.iirv tales, ami at thirteen years of age 
ie hail become a lover of Itrowntng. She 
;ribb1eil verses at an early age, and while a 
lere girl she wrote a novrl, but wisely made 
o attempt lo have it published. At the age of 
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eighteen shebegao a systematic study of ftoliti- 
cal economy and socialism, acquiring knowledge 

whicli she has turned to good account in writ- 
ing fiction. She is sincere and earnest, and 
her future career will be watched with interest. 
William T. Nichols, whose story, "As Any 
Gentleman Might," was the " complete novel " 
in Lippincotf s for June, is a newspaper man, 
and has charge of the Manchester Union, the 
most enterprising daily paper in New Hamp- 
shire. He was born in Cincinnati, and lived 
there until recently, being connected with the 
Cincinnati press. His wife was a Cincinnati 
girl. The editor of IJfipincoit's has published 
three novels by Mr. Nichols in the last three 
years. Several short stories of his also have 
been published. "A little more than two years 
ago," said Mr. Nichoh recently, "the first of 
the stories w.is printeil, and in the last year I 
have done next lo nothing outside of a news- 
paper shop — which, you see. leaves a rather 
brief period of pernicious activity." 

Maria I-ouise I'ool has spent nearly all her 
life in Nf«- Knyland -inrl has acqairr.l. llirough 




she has introduced in her stories. Several 
visits in the South and among the Carolina 
mountains greatly interested her in the life 
there as well, and gave her material for 
" Daily " and others of her most successful 
novels. She does her work in the morning, 
spending two or three hours at her desk, with 
twelve or fifteen hundred words as the result. 
Her latest story, ■' The Red Bridge Neighbor- 
hood," ha» been running as a serial in Harper's 
Baxar. An extended biographical sketch of 
Miss Pool, by her intimate friend, Amanda M. 
Hale, was printed in The Whiteh for Dccem- 

PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Curtin. — Jeremiah Curiin. the translator of 
SienkicHici. says that he began to translate 
■' Quo V.idis "■ in (iuadalajara, Mexico. ■■ It was 
published originally in the leading daily paper 
of Poland. The copies of thai paper followtd 
me into manvout of-the-w.iy pl.ices. I riad ihe 
installments as they reacned me, nnd ihtn dic- 
tated the iransLilion lo my wife. .Allerw.inl 1 
read and altered that copy. She made a frtsh 
copy, and it is a remarkable fact that 1 never 
saw' a proof of • <Juo \'adis.' Most of the 
Iranslntiou was done in Cuatrm.ila City and 
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on an emigrant ship, he worked hard at Kil- 
rush during the cholera of 1832 — and it all led 
to nothing better than a dispensary at Port- 
Stewart. The pay of Dublin magazines was no 
higher than their literary tastes were exclu- 
sive ; but the young doctor, longing all the 
while in his exile to be rid of his duns and his 
drudgery, relieved his boredom and turned a 
few guineas by writing articles for them. It 
was by the merest chance, apparently, that he 
sent to Isaac Butt, the editor of the new Dub- 
lin University Magazine^ the first installment 
of "Harry Lorrequer" — with no definite no- 
tion that there need be any further installments. 
Then he wrote another and another, tacked to- 
gether in the fl msiest fashion — and then sud- 
denly he found it easier to leave Ireland alto- 
gether than maintain longer the unequal battle 
with the swarm of writs and bailiffs which had 
gathered steadily since his father's death. He 
went with his wife to Brussels, ^)earing a letter 
from a friend to the British minister, which 
served to give him professional standing with 
the then numerous and important English col- 
ony there. He began to practice medicine and 
had seemingly forgotten all about *' Lorrequer *' 
when letters came from Butt telling him of its 
great popular success, and begging him to 
continue it. Both gratified and surprised, he 
obeyed the injunction. 

His sojourn in Clare durinjj the cholera 
period — and once again when he ried to Kil- 
kee to avoid his creditors — had given him a 
large stock of whimsical stories and (}uaint 
portrait-memoirs, which now he strung gaily 
together to till up his " Confessions." Kach 
new part, though it bore small consecutive re- 
lation to what h.KJ gone before, w;»s brimming 
with funnv anecdotes, comicalities, and brilliant 
sketches of odd char.icters. The facts that the 
yarns were all old in Clare, and that each fresh 
installment brought <lown some ouirajjed gentle- 
man from the West to horsewhip, shoot, or 
summon the writer who had tiared not onlv to 
caricature him, but to label the imj)ertinence 
with his real name, mattered neither to I.ever 
nor to the public. The popularity of '* Lor- 
requer '* in Dublin was unparalleled. When it 
came to be issued in Kngland later, in shilling 
monthly parts, its success was instantaneous 



and prodigious. The critics objected, not un- 
naturally, that the man could neither write well 
nor make his story hang together, but the pub- 
lic devoured it. Dr. Arnold used to recall that 
the fiercest fight at Rugby in his time was 
between two boys over the question which 
should have the first reading of a new num- 
ber of *' Lorrequer." 

"Charles OWlalley " was begun as soon as 
the other was finished, and before " Lorrequer " 
had brought the author any of the English 
money it was soon* to earn. He was again in 
great poverty — which, by the way, never pre- 
vented his owning several horses and enter- 
taining guests upon the most lavish scale — 
and he worked, moreover, under the incessant 
pain of gout, writing, as he said, *• with the 
knottiest knuckles in Belgium." Now, as ever 
afterward, he kept only a month ahead of the 
magazine publication, and shaped his new in- 
stallment by the ligHt comment on the last. 
Readers wrote to him — as they used to do to 
Dickens and the others — begging him for 
more battles, fewer love-scenes, a large pro- 
portion of comic poetry, and so on, and he 
dutifully souijhl to please them all. The exi- 
gencies of this kind of production account for 
much of the scrappiness apparent not only in 
the two books mentioned, but in "Jack Hin- 
ton " and *' Tom Burke of Ours" as well. 
Nowadays the novelist who respected his work 
would find such a svsiem imoossible. To Lever 
it was a sup>)ori a;id an inspiration. In the 
last year of his lite ( 1.S71-72) he refused an 
offer of ^2.000 for a completed novel, upon the 
express ground that he could not work in that 
way : he must know what the public were say- 
ing about his book as he put it forth month by 
month. — Saturd iy Review. 

Reade. — Charles Reade was nothing if not 
combative. "The Clo'ster and the Hearth," 
his literary masierj)iece and most endurmg suc- 
cess, was tlu' outcome of a dispute with an 
editor. When in Paris Mr. Reade picked up 
two -tout old volumes on "The Inns of the 
Middle Ages." They were crammed with 
curious knowledge and information, and, as he 
turned them over, it struck him that thev would 
yield ample material for a story depicting life 
at the end of the fourteenth century. He car- 
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ried t^em home, made a careful digest of all 
they contained, and, wiih a notebook before 
him, began a story, which he called ** A Good 
Fight." The opening chapters were sent to 
the editor of Once a IVeek, who printed them 
in his magazine, not, however, before he had 
molded them to his own liking by a free use of 
the lead pencil. Charles Reade objected to 
this dry nursing, as he termed it, and ad- 
dressed a peremptory order io the editor, with 
the ultimate result that he was requested to 
wind up his story as quickly as possible. He 
immediately reversed his catastrophe, made his 
hero and heroine happy, and thus without loss 
of time put an end to the narrative. 

He had hoped to make ** A (iood Kight " his 
most remarkable novel, and. despite the unfor- 
tunate affair which had LUt the story short, had 
no intention of renouncing his ambition or of 
wasting the enormous supplies of material he 
had collected At Oxford he continued his ex- 
plorations into mediaeval literature, recast 
what he had already written, and added much 
more. The result was " The Cloister and the 
Hearth.'* 

For information concerning hermits, Charles 
Reade ransacked .Mag<lalen College library and 
the Bodleian, and. before he finishtd, read the 
lives of 500 famous hermits. The work almost 
wore him out. \'ery early in the course of his 
labors he vowed that this should be the last 
time he went out of his own age. 

Mr. Reade had always the poorest opinion of 
his own |)Owers of imagination and invention. 
Indeed, so much did he dread wanting and 
lacking interesting and useful facts that he 
tilled many volumes with paragraphs cut from 
newspapers, extremely few of which proved of 

the slightest value. — rhtladeiphia Ledf^tf . 

— « . . _ 

BOOK REVIEWS. 

A V(M.ABi'i.AKV oi- KN<.i.i>H Khvmr^ Arranged i>ii a New 
Plan By Re>. Samuel W Harnum. 7^7 pp Cloth, |>».«x>. 
New Haven - Thomas K. Karnum ih</>. 

That the best of all rhyming dictionaries is 
the one that is least known is a paradox due to 
insufficient advertising. Walker's *'Rhvming 
Dictionary" and Hood's ** Rhymester ' have 
been widely advertised, and many editions of 
both have been required. Harnum's "Knglish 
Rhymes,*' which is better than either, has 



hardly been advertised at all, and io conse- 
quence, although the first edition was published 
in 1876, a second edition has not been needed 
until now. The second edition, now ready, is 
practically only a reprint of the first, with typo- 
graphical errors corrected, but with no addi- 
tions made. As it is, it contains 55,000 rhymes 
arranged by sounds, and as many more reached 
by 8,400 references. The chief merit of the 
book is that besides presenting single or male 
rhymes, like pay, weigh, m^l^e, convey, cabrio- 
let, etc., it gives also double or female rhymes, 
like vested, unrequested ; triple rhymes, like 
various, multifarious ; quadruple rhymes, like 
critically, politically; and quintuple rhymes, 
like indicatory, vindicatory. As the editor 
says : " The words are arranged, in general, 
according to the sounds of the rhyming vowels 
(in the accented syllables ), and the letters or 
syllables following them (or preceding them, as 
the case may require), taken in their alphabeti- 
cal order, as given in the Key to the Sounds, 
pp. vi-xvi ; and the arrangement is easily traced 
by the rh)ming vowel and the following conso- 
nant or vowel ( if any ) placed at the beginning 
of each division and sub iivision, and in the 
running title at the top of each page.'' As a 
matter of fact, it is easy to find any rhyme 
desired in the book. As regards the use of 
rhyming dictionaries generally, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once wrote to Dr. Harnum : "There is 
no real reason why a poet should not have one 
on his desk as well as Worcester and Webster. 
Because a lame man uses his cane as a crutch, 
that is no reason why a well one should not 
carry a stick, and now and then help himself up 
hill with it.*' And that is common sense. 

KNca.isM Synonyms and Antonyms. With notes un the 
corrrct use of prepositions. Hy Jame<( C Kernald. 5r»4 pp. 
t loth. >i.5<). Ne* Vork : Funk A WagnalU Com^Kiny. 

Mr. Fernald was the editor of the syno- 
nyms, antonyms, and prepositions in the 
'* Standard Dictionary.*' He gives credit in 
his list of '* lK)oks of reference" to seven 
works on synonyms — Crabb's '* Knglish Syno- 
nyms Kxplained," Soule's ** Dictionary of 
English Synonyms," Smith's "Synonyms Dis- 
criminated," Craham's ** Knglish Synonyms," 
Whateley's *' Knglish Synonyms Discrimi- 
nated." Campbell's Handbook of Synonyms," 
and Fallows's " Complete Dictionary of Svno- 
nyms and Antonyms," — besides Roget's '* "fhe- 
saurus." His own l>ook defines more than 7,500 
synonyms, his object having been "to give 
every definition or distinction in the fewest 
possible words consistent with clearness of 
statement." The plan of the book is to take a 
word like *' apology," for instance, and give 
under it all its synonyms, afterward explaining 
the precise shade of meaning each word pos- 
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sesses, and then giving its antonyms, and 
phrases showing the right use of prepositions 
in connection with it. The study of such a 
book helps a writer to precision in the use of 
words, and greatly enlarges his vocabulary. 
Roget's ** Thesaurus/' which gives mere lists 
of classified synonyms, is a suriicient help for 
an educated person, with a discriminating 
knowledge of the meanings of words, who 
needs only to have his memory refreshed, and 
such a writer will use the ** Thesaurus" a hun- 
dred times where he would use a *' Dictionary 
of Synonyms " once. Those who do not know 
the fine distinctions of meaning among synony- 
mous words, on the other hand, may profit by 
careful study of such a book as Mr. Fernald's. 
Of antonyms his book gives more than 3.500. 
They are valuable, as the compiler says, 
** as supplying definition by contrast or by 
negation, and as furnishing oftentimes effective 
antitheses." To fit the work for a text-book, a 
set of (Questions and Examples is appended. 
Access to every definition in the book is given 
by an alphabetical index. 

Thk Akf ok Pm )n >v.kaphy. Hy Jam?$ K. Mun»<>n. 445 
pp. Cluih, ^100. New York: Mun5»»n Phonographic 
Publishing Comiuiny. ivy^ 

Munson's l*iionography has for thirty years 
been one of three or tour leading shorthand 
systems. It is practical, simple, rapid, legible, 
and scientific, and any one who masters it 
will finil it equal to all the requirements of ver- 
batim shorih.md work. *' The Art of IMionog- 
raphy" presents the system in its latest, and 
prolKibly its final, f >rm, with the improvements 
and m)lificitions thvit have been adopted by 
the author since the last revision of "The 
Complete I'hono^jrapher '* in 1877. As a text- 
book, it is satisfactory in every way — perhaps 
the b>*st phonojjraphic textbook ever made. 
The arrangement is scientific, the shorthand 
characters are handsome and legible, the prin- 
ciples of the system are clearly explained, and 
example-* are given with a thoroughness that 
leaves nothing to be desired. The book, like 
the system it sets forth, has developed dur- 
ing Mr. .Munson's years of active work as a 
shorthand reporter in one of the New York 
courts, and it is essentially practical. The im- 
provements in the system now adopted are 
chieriy based upon the use of breves, which 
greatly simplify and shorten the writing of 
phrases, both increasing speed and securing 
greater leijibility. The substance of Munson's 
" I*honographic Phrase Ivook." by the way, is 
published in "The Art of Phonography." mak- 
ing it the only text-book that any student of 
the system needs to have. Kvery old Mun^on 
writer will act wisely in sending for a copy of 
the new book, and those who are intending to 
begin the study of shorthand will be safe if they 



take it for a guide. It is admirably adapted 
for study without a teacher. Students ot the 
Munson sys^tem have the advantage of being 
able to get plenty of good reading matter, writ- 
ten according to its rules, in the Munson 
Photiographic News and Teacher^ which gives 
monthly eight pages of phonography prepared 
by Mr. Munson, besides much inspiring matter 
in ordinary print. 
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Going Abroad? Somb Advicb. Hy Robert Luce. 101 
Cloth, ^i.cm; juper, 50 cents. Boston: Robert & Linn L 

1S97. 

Even people who have been to Europe many 
times can learn much from Mr. Luce's little 
book, while to those who are going abroad for 
the first time it is simply indispensable. The 
author has done a great service for travelers in 
compiling a volume packed so full of the infor- 
mation that every one who travels needs to 
have. He tells his readers in d-tail at what 
seasons the various countries of Europe may 
be seen to the best advantage; where to go for 
sigU'S-ei.ig, tor study, or for health; how to 
cross the ocean — with practical hints about 
fast and slow steamers, life on shipboard, cus- 
toms, fees, meals, etc. ; and how to travel 
abroad, with similar detailed advice about 
traveling by railways, boats, or vehicles, bicycle 
touring, p^rdt-strian tours, lodging in European 
hotels, pensions, or lodgings; housekeeping 
abroad, study in the universities, schools, and 
elsewhere: i^uidcs, letters of credit, foreign 
money, going througli custom houses, shopping, 
bag;;age, passports, tlothing, food and drink, 
manners and customs, learning languages, guide- 
books, preparatory reading, and countless 
other topics connected with foreign journey- 
ing. .Mr. Luce's hints are the result of prac- 
tical experience, and his book answers offhand 
just the questions that people who are going 
abroad are sure to ask. No one who intends 
to travel in Europe can afford not to buy a 
copy. 

Thk Vankken ok the East. Sketches of Modem Japan. 
By William KIcroy C urtis. Two volumes 644 pp. Cioth, 

*4.o<j. New V«>rk : Stone Jt Kimball. iJ<</). 

.Mr. Curtis is perhaps the best newspa|>er 
correspondent in the United States to-day. 
His long experience on the Chicaj^o Record — 
one of the best-edited papers in ihe country — 
has taught him how to crowd a column full of 
interesting facts, avoiding verbiage, moral- 
izing, and fine writing, and telling his readers 
in a simple, straightforward way the things 
they are interested most to know. The Record 
sent .Mr. Curtis to China and Japan in the 
spring of |S()5. to write a series of letters on 
the commercial and industrial opportunities 
offered to American capital and labor in those 
countries. He was in the East for seven 
months, and the letters that he wrote are re* 
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printed now in two attractive volumes. The 
reader cannot fail to be impressed with the 
amount of the information they contain. Mr. 
Curtis kept his eyes and ears eternally alert, 
and whenever he opened his mouth it must 
have been to ask a question. There is no 
iiorid description in his letters anywhere, but 
the man who wants to know about Japan can 
learn more from them than he could by going 
there, lor few men have Mr. Curtis' faculty 
for acquiring and assimilating useful informa- 
tion. The publishers have put the letters into 
most attractive form, and they are illustrated 
with numerous full-page halftone pictures 
made trom photographs. 

Tmk Mishkin or Poubalov. By Frederick R. Burton. 
lid pp. Cloth, J(i.oo. New York: Street & Smith. 1897 

*'The Mission of Poubalov" is a straight- 
forward, interesting, well-written story, full of 
exciting incidents and free from glaring im- 
probabifities, and made fascinating by a mystery 
that the reader cannot solve until he reads the 
final chapter. The author makes no pretence 
of instructing the reader or advancing a social 
theory. He simply tells an entertaining story, 
and the reader who bejijins the book is pretty 
sure to finish it before he remembers that he 
has anything else to do. A Russian police 
agent is a prominent character in the story, but 
the tale is altogether one of American lilc, and 
the scene is cliieHy laid in Boston, with an occa- 
sional variation to New Yoik. It is a detec- 
tive story not of the ordinary type, the mystery 
being the secret of the disappearance of a 
young man on h s wedding day, and the detec 
tive work being the search of the heroine — a 
sane, sensible, energetic, clear-sighted, attrac- 
tive girl — for the lover for whom she waited 
vainly at the altar. The young man in ques- 
tion has in earlier life been associated some- 
what with Nihilists, which a< counts for the 
presence of the Russian police agent in the 
story. To what extent the police agent is con- 
cerned in the hero's disappearance is a Ques- 
tion regarding which the reader is sure to have 
varying opinions, and he is not likely to be 
contented until his mind is made clear on this 
important point. I'nlike most detective stories, 
*' The Mission of I'ouhalov " has a i)lot which 
is not full of improbabilities and inconsisten- 
cies, and the author unfolds it rapidly and with- 
out digressions, sustaining to the end the 
reader's interest. The book is warmly recom- 
mended to readers who do not care for doses 
of religious theories and amateur sociology in 
the guise of fiction, and who, when they read a 
novel, like simply to be entertained. 

Tmb Klowbh That Gkkw ik tmh Sand, and Otm«« 
Stohihs. By KIU lliftxinson J5^ pp Cloth, $i.t$. 
Seattle : The Cilvcrt Company. i'<97 

This volume of short stories by .Mrs. Higgin- 
son deserves more than ordinary attention. 



The stories included in it are tales of common 
life, mostly in the country around Puget Sound. 
The characters represent types with which 
Mrs. Higginson is evidently familiar, and she 
has drawn them to the life. Her humor and 
her pathos are each effective in their way, and 
she gives to her stories a lively color that adds 
to their attractiveness. The book has been so 
successful that a new edition of it is announced 
by the Macmillan Company, under the new 
title: '* From the Land of the Snow Pearls: 
Tales of Puget Sound." 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[The publishers of Tmb Writbr will tend to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
miiA three cents postage addtd. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if thev will mention Thb Wkitbr when they write.] 



On thb Art of Lbttbr Writing. —II. Celine Bertault. 
Toilettes ( a8 c. ) for October. 

Thb Ii i.rsTRATioN ok Nbwspahkks. Frank C Drake. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) for September. 

Sam Waltkr Y^tss. Willi portrait. K. M. Hopkins 
Current Literature ( aS c. ) lor September. 

Mark Twain's Pi.ack in Litbkatikf. David MaMers.. 
Cfututauquan (aj c. ) f or Scptemlxrr. 

Gk<ik<.r Di' Maurirr. Henry James. Harder" s Maga' 
zine ( 3S c. ) for September. 

SOMK U.NIUBLlsHRI) LrTTRRS OF DrAN .SwIFT. — II. 

Georjjc Hirkbcck Hill. Atlantic. ( 3S c ) for Sejuembcr. 

Mrs. Olifhant. Harriet Waters Preston. Atlantic 
( )8c. ) for September. 

On ItRiNG HiMAN. WiKKlro^* Wilson. Atlantic ( 3H c. ) 
for September. 

Arb OiR ScHiH>L Histohih-^ Ani.i.ophohr ? Professor 
Goldwin Smith. North American /Cex-iew (53c.) for Sep- 
tember 

Lord nvRiiN IS TMR (iKRBK Krvoi.ution. Illustrated. 
F. B. Sanborn Scrihner's ( iS c. ) fur September 

Drowninc.'s .Si'MMRKs IN Hrittanv. Mr*. A. M. Mother. 
Century ( 3S t ) for Sei>lcnil>cr 

Hrnkn I)Kt mmonp ano Hi"i IUk>k».. H. M Simmons 
New H',*rlt/{ 7H c ) ((»r Septemlnrr. 

Bbnjamin Jrwrit. J. W. Chadwick. New H'orldij^ c 
for .Septeml>er. 

Nrwman and Rrsan William Harry, D.D Reprinted 
from Natit'nal Krt'ien' u\ Living Age ( tS c. ) for Au^u^t 7 

A Pi RA ►OR THB Sri'ov OF SoNNRTv. Kmily Ci. Kemp. 
Repfintedfn>m Temple Bar in Living Age( iHc. ) f(»r August 7. 

Mrs. Oiifmant Reprinted from Spectator and from 
filacku^ood's Magazine in Ln-ing Age (18 c ) f«>r August 7. 

Pam AL Leslie Stephen. Reprinted fn>m Fortnightly 
Ret'iew\r\ Living Age ( iH c. ) for August ai. 

Tmb I.Bssm Kluabrthan Lyrist*. Stephen Gwynn. 
Reprinted from Macmillan* t Magazine in Living Age ( 18 C 
for August a I. 
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JKAN Ingblow. Reprinted iwm Acad^mjr in LiviMg Age 
( iH c. ) fi»r Augtut ai. 

(«L'<«TAVB Klaubrrt. Paul Hourget Reprinted fruni 
Fortnightly Review in Lh'ing Age ( i8c. )for August iM. 

E.Niii.isii C'lrr(;v in Fiction. (^ Fortescue Yonse. Re- 
printed from Gentle man* t Magatinf in Living Age{ iS c. ) for 
August iH 

S«»MR Um'I Bi.i»iMRi> Lrtiurs Of Shri.lry. — III. Kfoest 
l>res»el North. ImUpemlent ( 13 c. )for August 12 

H:>N. Rasmi's K. Anurrson. With portrait. .V<tiv Fran- 
. t%c0 r«nvm Talk ( 13 c. ) for August js. 

PosTRRs AND Pi>STRR-M AK'RRS. Illustrated. John North, 
ern Hilliard. Home Magatime (13 c.) for Angust. 

St. (iRorc.r RAT»n»<>NR With portrait Home Magazine 
(Mi. ) for AufcuM. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 

K(iward Htjilamy is going to Colorado to live, 
for a lime, at least, on account of his health. 

Mrs. Edward I*. Terhune ("Marion Mar- 
land") and .Mrs. Chri.siine Terhune Herrick 
will accompany Kev. Dr. Terhune to Europe, 
sailrng September 25. They will remain abroad 
for a vear or longer; and Mrs. Terhune will, 
during her absence, pursue some interesting 
investigations and perform some literary work 
which she has had in mind, awaiting the leisure 
to undertake it. 

Professor James W. Davidson is nearing 
the ^wCi of the work upon his •* Dictionary of 
Southern Authors," upon which he has been 
eng.ij^ed for iwi-nty years and which will con- 
lain more than 4.dod articles on literary peo))le 
beloni^ing to our Southern States. 

I'rofessor A. (i. V. Allen, of the Kpiscopal 
Divinity .School at Cambridge, will soon have 
re.idyfor publication his life of Phillips lirooks. 

Mrs. Palmore, the widow of Coventry Pat- 
more, h.ui requested K. Ci. Stephens to write 
his biography, but it has been arranged that 
.Mrs. Patnn>re shall herself write the book, 
with the cooperation of Frederic (ireenwood 
and .Mr. Champneys. 

M. D'Knnery, the (|aiet and kind-hearted 
French writer of fiction, has just been astonished 
to rind that his works contain more than fifty 
murders, twenty-four cases of child stealing, 
sixty poisoning cases, thirty-two incendiary 
fires, and many forgeries. 

Frank A. Munsey is to start a weekly paper 
to be called the Quaker, to lie sold at two cents 
M copy. 



The Dramatic Magaiine is a handsome 
new monthly published in Chicago. 

Masseys Ma^azitie has been combined with 
the CaHiuiian Magazine { Toronto ). 

The Golden Rule ( (Boston ) will change its 
name November i to the Christian Emieavor 
World, 

Home and Country ( New York ) has sus- 
pended publication. 

Accompanying the hand.some half-tone por- 
trait of Amos Bronson Alcott, the father of 
the author of " Little Women,** which forms the 
frontispiece of the September Open Court, is a 
biographical sketch by Mrs. Cheney. 

•* Browning's .Summers in Brittany,*' by Mrs. 
A. .M. .Mosher, in the .September Cenhdry^ is 
both an illustrated paper of travel, and a study 
of the Kng^lish poet's Breton work. 

Great Pictures (Chicago) for .August con- 
tains two fine examples of the nude in art, 
** Temptation '* ( Quingac ), and ** La Toilette " 
( Kousin ), and two architectural photographs, 
*• The (Jerman (iovernment Building at the 
Chicago Exposition," and "The .Mission of 
Santa Barbara." 

In his paper *M »n Being Human'* in the 
.September Atlantic Professor Woodrow Wil- 
.son attempts to define the subtle charm in 
literature, which is its human quality, and 
shows how literature is <listinguished from 
mere learning. 

"(ieorge du .Maurier." by Henry James in 
Harper s for September is a view of the artist 
and writer as he appeared to an intimate friend 
and fellow-craftsman. 

/\ series of articles by Kdward F^verett Hale 
on "James Russell Lowell and His Friends" 
will appear in the monthly Magazine Numbers 
of the Outlook throughout the year 1898. These 
papers will not constitute a formal biography, 
but will abound in personal incident and anec- 
dote ; will present the poet, essayist, reformer, 
and diplomatist as he appeared to his intimate 
friends: and will throw new and striking light 
on his relations to the social and moral move- 
ments of his times. 

.Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas died in New York 
city August 25, aged fifty years. 
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THE CAMERA AS AN INVESTMENT. 



Writers generally may not care to buy a 
camera for amusement alone, because it is an 
expensive toy. Yet articles accompanied by 
photographs suitable for illustrations can fre- 
quently be sold, when the same articles, with- 
out photographs, would be promptly returned, 
" With thanks." 

I do not follow authorship as a profession, 
but during my spare moments from the calls of 
business I find time to do considerable mis- 
cellaneous writing. The checks received in 
payment for such work aggregate quite a neat 



sum at the end of a year. Much of my work is 
sold in a market overlooked or slighted by the 
writer who devotes his time and efforts to a 
strictly literary class of work ; namely, among 
the daily and Sunday newspapers. 

To be sure, daily newspapers do not pay 
nearly as well as the magazines, but it does not 
take so long to prepare a newspaper article as 
it does to write one for the magazines. I do 
not mean that work to be submitted to news- 
papers may be dashed off hurriedly — far from 
it; but perfection in style is not so essential, 
provided you have an interesting story to tell. 
Then the returns are more prompt than from 
the magazines, and help pay grocery bills while 
you are writing The Great American Novel, or 
waiting for the publication of that short story 
you sold to the NamiUss Magazine^ to be paid 
for on publication. 

Since 1 bought a camera and began sending 
photographs with my news stories and articles, 
I have, I believe, sold two articles where before 
I sold but one. The purchase was an experi- 
ment, and as such had to be conducted as 
economically as possible. Vet it was necessary 
to secure a camera that would make good, clear 
photographs, for a poor photograph — well, the 
less said about that the better. 

'* Films or glass plates?** I decided to use 
glass plates, for I had had some little experi- 
ence with films, curling and twisting while being 
developed. When one is using glass plates, 
a plate may be taken out and developed as soon 
as the exposure is made, but with roll films this 
cannot easilv be done. A safe selection will 
be a camera using glass plates or films at will. 

Then, when you are starting off on an excur- 
sion, pack your grip with films. They will not 
break, they occupy but a small space, and they 
are extremely light. At other times, I prc- 
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fer to substitute glass plates for the films. 

For most purposes the folding camera is to 
be preferred, as it is more easily carried, and 
occupies but a small space when traveling. 

A camera using 5x7 plates or films makes 
as good a photograph as one could desire. 
Yet the 4x5 camera is not so expensive, and 
will answer the purpose in many cases. With 
a camera using films or plates smaller than 5x7 
you can make a picture only as large as the 
size of the plates used by that camera. When 
using a 5 X 7 camera smaller pictures can be 
made, if desired. 

Should any writer, in selecting a camera, 
decide to buy one smaller than 5 x 7, I think it 
it an excellent plan to buy a 5 x 7 developing 
and printing outfit. Then, in case a larger 
camera is bought later, it will not be necessary 
to buy new developing and printing outfits. 

Any one can soon learn to take and develop 
excellent photographs. Your local photogra- 
pher will give you a few lessons on developing, 
printing, and finishing the picture. Some 
amateur photographers have a regular photog- 
rapher do all of the work, but I think one 
using the camera for illustrations will find it 



more convenient to do the work at home. If 
necessary, a photograph may be taken, devel- 
oped, and fixed, and a print made, toned, and 
mounted ready to send, in an hour and a half, 
or with some classes of printing paper in less 
time. The regular photographer would not 
desire to take the time to print and fix one, two, 
or three pictures, as is sometimes necessary 
when writing news stories. 

Some newspapers pay for illustrations of 
interesting events, scenery, snap shots at water- 
ing resorts, and other places, whether they use 
the matter accompanying them or not. But 
whether or not a specified amount is allowed for 
the photograph, if the author is writing on space 
rates, he is usually given credit for the space 
occupied by the illustration. Even though no 
payment be made at all for the picture, how- 
ever, it will be found that manv articles will be 
accepted and paid for simply because good 
photographs accompany them, when they would 
otherwise be refused ; and anything that will 
assist in selling manuscripts, either to the news- 
papers or magazines, and bring in the welcome 
almighty dollar, is of value to the writer. 

Obkhlin, Kan. Joseph H. YoUHg. 



MAKING PERFECT COPY. 



The writer who through carelessness or in- 
dolence fails to make his copy as nearly perfect 
as he can before he sends it out to editors, is 
as foolish as a farmer would be if, in filling his 
apple barrels, he should put all his small and 
gnarly apples at the top. This is the age of the 
typewriter, when all manuscripts ought to-be as 
clear as print, whether they are written with the 
typewriter or with the pen. Carelessly pre- 
pared copy, full of errors of punctuation and 
spelling, always impresses an editor unfavor. 
ably at 6rst sight, and in matters of artistic 
judgment first impressions are important. An 
editor prejudiced against a manuscript by hit 
first glance at it is not likely to find so much 
good in it as he might if the author had shown 



enough respect for his brain product to do his 
best by it before allowing it to leave his hands. 
Some writers make the mistake of having 
their manuscripts copied by incompetent type- 
writers, and then send them to editors without 
taking the trouble to revise the typewritten 
copy. In that case they suffer from an appea^r- 
ance of illiteracy which cannot fail to prejudice 
editors against them. The woman who habitu- 
ally spells "carriage" "carryage," and *' omis- 
sion " with two " m*s," may be worthy of afiEec- 
tion and honor as a wife and mother, but she is 
certainly not an accurate observer, and by 
editors her descriptions of character or scenery 
would be regarded with distrust A good writer 
is seldom a poor speller, and the best writers 
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almost invariably turn out perfect copy, so far 
as spelling, punctuation, and arrangement are 
concerned. 

Now that the great majority of manuscripts 
are typewritten, writers who use the pen are at 
a disadvantage, and such writers need to take 
more care than ever to make their copy as 
nearly perfect as they can. Those who use the 
typewriter, moreover, greatly lessen their 
chances of success if they do not edit their 
manuscripts carefully after the work of type- 
writing is done. The task of proof-reading 
should never be neglected, and the manuscript 
should go to the editor in such shape that the 
compositor can " follow copy *' without having 
any errors to correct. I n correcting typewritten 



manuscript, by the way, charges should be 
marked in the copy, and not indicated on the 
margin as they would be in reading printed 
proof. This work of revision, moreover, should 
not be done carelessly, but in the most careful 
way. Every editor knows that it is harder for 
him to tee errors in his own copy than in copy 
prepared by others, and for that reason writers 
need to edit their manuscripts with even more 
care than proof-readers habitually use. Type- 
written copy especially needs to be scrutinized 
closely, for experience has shown that the easier 
copy is to read, the harder it is for the author to 
detect defects and errors in it. 

Arthur Fosdick, 

Boston, Matt. 



MECHANICAL AIDS IN VERSE WRITING. 



The view from the summit of Parnassus is 
just as grand if you have ascended to it by a 
cog railway as it is if you have toiled painfully 
up the steep on foot. True poetry is impossi- 
ble without genuine inspiration : but some- 
times, where the inspiration is present, com- 
monplace methods are helpful in overcoming 
the mechanical difficulties of expressing the 
inspired thoughts in the traditional set forms 
of verse. In other words, even the true poet 
should not scorn the occasional assistance of 
the rhyming dictionary. 

Suppose you have a sudden poetical idea. 
You recognize it instinctively as the child of 
Inspiration. I'nfortunately, it does not come 
to you in the form of a completed poem. Few 
poets are fortunate enough to be able to reach 
up into the air and grasp completed poems, 
not needing the rasping of the tile, all ready 
to be recorded with the pen or clicked out on 
the convenient typewriter. Your bit of in- 
spiration is a line, a couplet, a stanza at the 
most, sometimes only an unmetrical and un- 
rhymed thought. Before it can become a 
poem it must be worked over and worked 
out, thought upon, elalx>rated, fitted to the 



conventional pattern of traditional verse, made 
perfect as to rhyme and metre, set in a fitting 
frame of words. Hie labor ^ hoc opus est! 
Here is where even the heaven-inspired poet 
has to toil ! 

Here, too, is where the despised rhyming 
dictionary may be a help. Why should the 
inspiration-favored one, blessed beneficiary of 
the gods, disdain its help? If he is in doubt 
about the spelling of '* receive,** he turns to his 
big Webster, unthinkingly, unhesitatingly, as a 
matter of course. If he needs a rhyme for 
*' satirical,** why should he torment his brain 
and waste precious gray matter trying to think 
out for himself the word he needs, when by 
reaching to his revolving bookcase and turning 
a few pages of a book he can hit upon ** em- 
pirical,** exactly the word he wants? It may 
be that in looking for a rhyme he will find at 
the same time both the rhyme and an idea 
better than any he has in his mind for the com- 
pletion of his poem. The word "empirical," 
for instance, which the rhyming dictionary sug- 
gests to him, may suggest a thought which fits 
in admirably with the remainder of his poem. 
In that case, by using the mechanical help in 
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verse-writing he makes a double gain. 

With the would-be poet, who starts witAout 
inspiration and uses a rhyming dictionary in 
a laborious effort to block out commonplace 
thoughts in what at best can be only rhyming 
prose, I have nothing now to do. My point 
is that the genuine poet who depends upon his 
own brain alone in working out his ideas — 
much of the work that he must do being neces- 
sarily mechanical — is as foolish as the carpen- 
ter would be, if he should neglect the experi- 
ence of the world and plane out in the old- 
fashioned way all the mouldings that he uses 
for adornment, instead of getting them ready- 
fashioned at the moulding mill. 

And then there are the verse- writers — not 
poets in any sense — humorists who put jokes 
into rhyme, amusing the world and getting 
profit by it. Such writers are foolish if they 
do not get as many mechanical helps as possi- 
ble in finding fitting rhymes and phrases. To 
them a rhyming dictionary and Roget's ** The- 
saurus '* are as important as the ordinary dic- 
tionary is to a man whose spelling is original. 
They may not be indispensable, but they are 
extremely useful. 

The chief use of the rhyming dictionary, of 
course, is in suggesting appropriate rhyming 
words. Sometimes, as has been said already, 
a verse-writer — or even a poet — glancing 



through the list of possible rhymes for a given 
word may see one that suggests an appropri- 
ate thought that would not otherwise have oc- 
curred to him. The advantage in the use of 
the rhyming dictionary is then two-fold. 

Roget*s ** Thesaurus ** is quite as useful as 
a rhyming dictionary to the verse-writer, since 
it suggests equivalents for words or phrases^ 
and enables a writer to transmute the cheap 
metal of a prosaic expression into the gold of 
a poetic word or phrase. To use an exagger- 
ated illustration, a thought might occur to a 
writer only in the vulgar phrase " to strike alt 
of a heap." His " Thesaurus " would give him 
the literary equivalent ** to petrify," which 
might exactly fit the metre of his lines. Again 
a writer may be unable to use the word 
** startle" because his metre will not allow a 
trochee, but requires an iambus. Instead of 
tiring his brains needlessly, he turns to his 
*^ Thesaurus," and is rewarded with the word 
** affright." The word is as useful to him — 
even though he be a poet — and to the reader 
as if he had thought it out himself. 

It is always best to take the shortest, 
straightest road to any desired object. So 
long as you get there, it does n*t matter to the 
reader how you came. 

William H. Hills. 

Boston, Mas<«. 



"A WORD TO IMPATIENT WRITERS." 



Some things, buckwheat cakes, for instance, 
are best served hot ; but literary productions 
often seem to be all the belter for a slight 
delay. 

Frequently, when the author has written the 
last line of his story he is in such a feverish 
state that he cannot sleep before starting the 
manuscript on a round-trip journey to the edi- 
tor. When in the course of inhuman events 
the article returns, how glaringly the faults 
peer at him from its hastily-written pages. It 
would have been just as easy to correct them 
some weeks esLrVitT as it is now, and perhaps 



there would have been joy in his heart and a 
check in the bank of one of his creditors had 
he not been in such a hurry. 

Writers should know that even a moderate 
degree of success comes but slowly to the aver- 
age person. A meteoric career frequently daz- 
zles our eyes, and we long to turn into a startler 
of the universe : but listen to words of wisdom 
and be content to watch the meteor and trot 
along with the tortoise. 

My experience has taught me that a manu- 
script rather improves with age. 

If you have confided your wonderful secret 
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of authorship to nobody, what loss is it to the 
world should your story adorn the recesses of 
a trunk for an indefinite period ? The millions 
of readers in the world are in no immediate 
danger of dying for the lack of articles. They 
can do a vast amount of waiting for your pro- 
duction, and, yes, perhaps worry along without 
it altogether. 

Some years ago I wrote two articles which 
in due process of time paid polite visits to sev- 
eral editors. One of the manuscripts, I was in- 
formed, never reached its destination ; but some 
six months later it crawled out of a forgotten 
editorial pigeon-hole, and was returned to me. 
The other article was kept by an editor for a 
year ; he awaited a chance to push it into his 
crowded pages. I was eventually rejoiced to 
behold it again. Early in this year, however, 
both articles were accepted and paid for. The 
money was as useful and went as fast as if I 
had received it at an earlier day. 

Another example from my experience illus- 
trates the folly of being in a hurry. I sent a 
short story to a magazine, and with the rejec- 
tion slip came a personal note from the editor 
saying that he would be pleased to examine 
something else from my pen. With visions of 
acceptance dancing in my brain and no ideas 



worth speaking of to keep said visions com- 
pany, I sat down and scribbled off a manu- 
script. It came back, of course, and I threw 
it into my trunk to seek comfort with its fellow- 
sufferers. Fishing it out some time ago, I was 
amused to discover the mistakes which abounded 
in its pages. I would never have accepted it had 
I been an editor ; but with a liberal dose of re- 
vision I feel quite sure it will eventually find a 
restingrplace. 

If you have a good idea, you may feel sure 
that it will be of use in some way at some time. 
First, however, get your idea and give it proper 
clothing. Sometimes, too, it may be necessary 
to change the style of dress according to the 
season. 

During the closing days of the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893 I wrote an article describ- 
ing a trip to the Fair. It was too late to be 
"timely." Have 1 destroyed that rejected 
manuscript ? No, indeed ; I feel confident that 
it will serve me a good turn sometime in the 
future. Perhaps the Paris Exposition of 1900 
may make it possible to launch some of its 
views upon the reading world. So rest in 
peace, my manuscript ; you will yet comfort 
me, if I am not in a hurry. Monroe Wilbur. 

Phii.adblpmia, Penn. 



THE MORALITY OF SENSATIONAL PAPERS. 



It is the common custom to speak slightingly 
of sensational weekly story papers, as being 
both foolish and immoral. They do, of course, 
present a silly and distorted view of life. That 
they are, as well, immoral or impure is an as- 
sertion that cannot be sustained. Some of our 
best magazines, in fact, do not exercise so strict 
a censorship over the manuscripts they accept 
as do these much-berated sheets. * 

In evidence of this, I may cite an example 
from my own experience. In a serial, lately, 
destined for use in one of these papers, I in- 
cidentally mentioned (in two or three para- 
graphs) the elopement of a married woman. 



The acceptance contained a request that I omit 
the incident, and the editor added: "I feel 
quite sure that you would not wish anything to 
be printed from your pen that would tend fur- 
ther to relax the present immorality of a good 
many people." 

When 1 see the condescending wish that the 
readers of these periodicals should be elevated 
to a higher literary plane, I sometimes wonder 
whether they would find it in reading some of 
the questionable stories that have been printed 
in recent years in what are commonly called 
our "high-class magazines." 

St. Louu, Mo. S, G, SandtrsoH, 
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October, 1897. No. 10. 



When serials were first published in maga- 
zines, one idea of the publisher was to influ- 
ence the renewal of subscriptions by carrying 
the serials over from one volume to another, 
and at the same time overlapping them so that 
no subscription could ever end without leaving 
a serial unfinished. The very practical theory 
of the publisher was that the curiosity of sub- 
scribers would lead them to renew their sub- 
scriptions in order to ^et the rest of some 
serial in which they were interested, and that 
then they would get interested in another 
serial, and so on continually, making their 
subscriptions p>erpetual. Many magazine pub- 
Jisben sti)) print their serials according to the 
o/dp/jM, but it is noticeable thit the publishers 



of the Century do not. All the four serials 
that have been running in the Century are con- 
cluded in the October number, which ends the 
fifty-fourth volume. Similarly, in St, Nicholas 
for October three serials are concluded, and a 
picture in the magazine calls attention to the 
fact. It represents a young girl poring over 
the pages and saying: "Oh, dear! The serial 
stories all end in this number.*' 



« • 



In a useful paper on "Bad Story-telling** in 
Lippincotfs for October, Frederic M. Bird, 
who is the editor of the magazine, gives some 
hints to beginners in fiction. Among other 
things he says : " Read up on United States 
history — you will get some useful informa- 
tion anyway — and see what you can do with 
that. Don*t take your scene from France or 
Italy, where you have never been ; home is 
nearer and just as good. If you can light 
upon an idea which has not been done to death, 
or a situation unhackneyed or unfamiliar, make 
the most of it. New England has been so run 
upon that it affords material only to a few ex- 
perts; the Middle States and those between 
the Ohio and the Rockies, locally speaking, are 
a poor literary field, but the South and the far 
West are not worked out yet. Avoid dialect ; 
as a main reliance, its day is done. Avoid the 
^hifalutin,' spread-eagle, and rip-roaring styles; 
they are of the yet remoter past. Don't write 
tales of literary life till you know it as thor- 
oughly as Mr. Howells does. Find out what 
your bent is, if you have any, and what you 
have to say, if anything; if not, seek other pur- 
suits. Remember that a poor story or essay is 
of less value than a peck of inferior apples, and 
that the author of a bad novel is entitled to no 
more respect than a shoemaker or farmer who 
does not understand his business. The pio- 
neers of our literature may have done what now 
seems poor work, but we knew no better then 
and had nothing better; they were pioneers, 
and as such entitled to a place in history ; but 
nobody is going to write the history of the mul- 
tifarious literary efforts of our time that come 
to nothing. Whatever you do, take pains with 
it. Try at least to write good English; learn 
to cr\l\c\se and coxxtcV '^o>\t ^otV; ^ut your 
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best into every sentence. If you are too lazy 
and careless to do that, better go into trade or 
politics ; it is easier to become a congressman 
or millionaire than a real author, and we have 
too many bad story-tellers as.it is." 



• •• 



In his dainty little poem, "Forever and a 
Day." published in the October Atlantic^ 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich rhymes *' boughs " 
with "house" — 

" For in the leafjr lane, 
Beneath the garden boughs, 
And through the silent house 
One thing alone I seek." 

Mr. Aldrich habitually polishes his work with 
such extreme care that it is unusual to find 
a false rhyme in it. Precise as he is, by the 
way, he must have been tortured by unavailing 
efforts to make the last line of his much-quoted 
** Identity " conform to the rule laid down by 
the rhetoricians regarding the use of " only." 

" I only died last ni^ht," 

according to Professor Hill, means " I did not 
do anything else last night but die" — which, 
it is needless to say, is not Mr. Aldrich*s idea. 
On the other hand, ** I died only last night," 
which is what Mr. Aldr'ch wanted his shudder- 
ing Shape to say, is b^><i and uncompromising 
prose. It would be ii tcresting to know just 
how long Mr. Aldrich struggled with that line 
before concluding to let the poem go before 
the world with the blemish that perhaps, after 
all, like the patch of black court plaster on my 
lady*s rounded cheek, only heightens beauty. 



* • 



'* Droch," writing in the October Ladies' 
Home yournal^ expresses a belief that patriot- 
ism of the right sort will be the master pas- 
sion of the coming hero. *'lt furnishes an 
endless scope for the highest kind of courage, 
combined with that mastery of men that is 
leadership," he says. " And yet how seldom 
does it creep into current fiction, except in the 
spurious garb of rhetorical bluster or the melo- 
dramatic account of physical heroism iti battle ! 
There have been many attempts in American 
stories to depict the perversion of patriotism 
that shows itself in ring politics and corrup- 
tion — but the plain citizen, doing his duty 
simply and at a sacrifice, is hardly alluded to. 



And yet the country is filled with him, as has 
been shown in every supreme test of its temper 
on a moral issue. As Lincoln often said, you 
can always count on the * plain people.* Per- 
haps if more ideas of citizenship were depicted 
in popular fiction, there would be more of the 
real thing in actual life." 



« • 



It takes capital to publish a big daily news- 
paper. Mr. Steffens in his article on " The 
Business of a Newspaper " in Scribner'^s for 
October says that the expenditure of a news- 
paper that is operated on a large scale was 
as follows last year: Editorial and literary mat- 
ter, $220,000; local news, $290,000; illustra- 
tions, $180,000; correspondents, $125,000; 
telegraph, $65,000; cable, $27,000; mechani- 
cal department, $410,500; paper, $617,000; 
business office, ink, rent, light, etc., $219,000. 
This paper has a very expensive staff of edi- 
torial writers, but the $220,000 was spent largely 
for special articles of a very miscellaneous 
character. 

• « 

Sir Edwin Arnold was so impressed with the 
beauties of Japan that he has married one. 

w. H. H. 



MY VOCABULARY INCREASER. 



** My Vocabulary Increaser "is what I call a 
combination of two books that has proved one 
of the most interekting and useful "helps " of 
my writingoutfit. One of these books is small, — 
hardly more than a pad, — with a light, flexible 
cover, such as is in general use for memoran- 
dum purposes. The other is a more preten- 
tious affair and made to last, with pages measur- 
ing 8x75^ inches, the whole stoutly bound in 
roan and morocco. 

The smaller book is just the size to carry 
about in one's pockets conveniently, and is my 
constant companion. In it I enter new words 
culled in the daily perusal of numerous ex- 
changes and books, or cribbed from the con- 
versation of those with whom I come in con- 
tact, supplementing the list with such other 
words coined at a moment*s inspiration. 

These stray gems of thought are afterward 
transferred, 9k^ ovv^^v^'w^v^ VSlw^va^ -vX^^^x 
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book, and there assembled uader various and 
appropriate heads, as Given Names of Women ; 
Given Names of Men; Adjectives; Adverbs; 
Nouns ; etc. 

The value of the little work increases con- 
stantly. I find nothing on my writing table of 
a more practically helpful nature, and I am con- 
fident that writers generally who have not 
evolved a ** Vocabulary Increaser** of their 
very own will find interest and profit in one 
like that I have described. 

IV. Hull Western. 

pLAINriRL», N. J. 



NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 



Creditors WUh Sale hy Re- 
ceiver Nullified. — B0*i»n 
Transcript Htadlint. 



Perhaps in a majority of 
cases time only will prove 
either. —Clara E. Laugkiin^ 
in Setf-Culturt. 



Creditors Want Sale by 
Receiver Nullified. 



Perhaps in most cases only 
time will prove either. 



One of those Bostunians of 
fine taste whom I confidently 
expected would endorse mv 
protest. — *' /rfMrrwrr/* m 
Tim* ami th* H^ur. 



One of those Bostonians of 
fine taste who I confidently 
expected wt>uld endorse my 
protest. 



But vkhat arrested and riv. 
eted Gabriella'» attention was 
less the individual graces of 
the lovers a« the intangible 
atmosphere which seemed to 
envelofie them. —Julian G^r* 
dan, in Oxt0btrC0sm0P0litam. 



But what arrested and riv 
eted (iabriella's attention was 
not so much the individual 
graces of the lovers as the 
intangible atmosphere that 
seemed to envelop them. 



.She wore one nf those toil- 
ettes which, although sombre 
in crvlor and severe in cut, 
manages tu startle, or is it 
the wearer who m) arrrM^ the 
eye and turns the head of the 
most hurried pat*erby ? — 
fnlitn G^rd0n, in Oitobrr 
Cosmo^itam. 



She wore one of those toil- 
ettes which, although sombre 
in color and severe in cut, 
manage to startle, or is it 
the wearer who !u> arrests the 
e>e and turns the head of the 
mo^i hurried j«*ser by ? 



QUERIES. 

[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Queuions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere.) 

In what order should the novels of Dumas 
be read ? c. n. 

[ The historical novels of the elder Dumas 
are divided into three series, as follows: — 

The Valois Series — •• Marguerite of Valois/' 
♦• Chicot, the Jester." " The Forty-five." 

The Three Guardsmen Series — *• The Three 



Guardsmen/* "Twenty Years After," "Ten 
Years Later," " Nanon," " Chevalier d'Har- 
menthal," " A Daughter of the Regent." 

The Memoirs of a Physician Series — ** Me- 
moirs of a Physician," "The Queen's Neck- 
lace," ** Taking the Bastile," "Countess de 
Charnev." 

The other novels by Dumas are not closely 
connected. — w. h. h.] 



THE SCRAP BASKET. 



Sir Walter Besant in a recent number of the 
Queen gives some excellent advice to writers 
of fiction. He says : " Remember that you can 
hope to succeed only by producing a faithful 
picture ; your setting must be true ; your cos- 
tume must be correct ; your atmosphere, your 
play of light and shade must be painted from 
nature. You must, therefore, make up your 
mind to observe, as the first condition of fiction. 

** Next, you must remember that no one can 
succeed in fiction who has not the power of 
*grip.' You must be able to hold your audi- 
ence. It is impossible to teach how that can 
be done. But the first outward and visible sign 
of it is generally, not always, dramatic situation 
and dramatic dialogue. 

"Thirdly — Let your subject be strong, ad- 
mitting of dramatic situation. 

" Fourthly — Let your characters be clear 
and distinct. Do not aim at the portraiture of 
subtle and many-sided characters. They may 
come later, or they may not. Let your char* 
acters be clearly intelligible, and always true 
to themselves in their action and in their dia- 
logue. 

"Fifthly — Take care not to weaken your 
page by long descriptions. Aim at describing 
all that is necessary in a few touches and the 
rest in dialogue. 

"Sixthly — Plan out your narrative for a cer- 
tain length in a certain number of chapters. 
If the plot is simple, with few incidents, let 
your chapters be few and your story short. 

" Seventhly — Learn to pay attention to style. 
Read the works of the greatest writers and ob- 
serve how their style contributes to the inter- 
est of the page. But remember that style it 
not everything : that it should be subservient 
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to the story ; and that a great deal of what is 
called style is nothing but fashion. 

** There are a great many other rules which 
I could offer, but these may suffice for a begin- 
ning. I do not add to these rules a warning 
to avoid vulgarity ; but, indeed, one has to con- 
sider that danger. A great many of the manu- 
scripts sent to me are deplorably vulgar. Even 
the most vulgar people do not, as a rule, desire 
vulgar writing, though, no doubt, some do " 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Frances M. Butler, whose story "Two 
Letters," published in Lippincotfs for August, 
has been referred to as relating **a most 
pathetic incident of the late war," is a Vir- 
ginian by birth. She is the wife of a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal church, and re 
sides in Baltimore, Md., where her husband is 
rector of a church. "Tea-cup Times" in the 
July fjppincottj ** Mrs. Barton's Neighbor" in 
the A'ew York Churchman for July 12, and ** A 
Man Without a Memory," published in the 
Black Cat for February, are some examples of 
her work which have attracted attention. She 
has, during several years, contributed many 
short stories and essays to various periodicals 
and papers. 

Kllen Claire Campbell, whose serial, *' A Gen- 
tleman of Dixie," was begun in the Chautau- 
^uan for August, was born and reared, as was 
her mother before her, in Lafayette county, 
Missouri, not more than ten miles from her 
present home. Her father was one of the 
youngest and bravest officers of the Confed- 
eracy, and her mother was the daughter of 
*' the great man of the neighborhood," who 
died, however, before the war. The Heart's 
Delight of " A Gentleman of Dixie " is a repre- 
sentation of her mother's home as pictured to 
her children. Mrs. Campbell's husband co- 
operates and sympathizes with her literary 
work, though himself in no sense literary. On 
the contrary, he is a very practical man of 
affairs, \)eing a coal operator and brick manu- 
facturer. Mrs. Campbell lives in a town sur- 
rounded by far stretching prairies, and her life 
has been correspondingly even and uneventful. 
Much of it has been spent in study, much in 



thought, and a striving after ideals. The story 
of her serial is an interesting one. She had 
written a little for the Ckauiauguan, her last 
contribution having been **In the Shadow of 
the Guillotine," published in the numbers for 
July and August, 1896. The same summer she 
was at Chautauqua, and there met Dr. Flood. 
He was pleased with Mrs. Campbell's work, 
and, having learned something of her ante- 
cedents, decided that she could execute one of 
his literary plans — an illustration of life on the 
border between North and South during the 
Civil War. All the material was to be gathered 
from the actors of those tragic times. Of 
course, no suggestion was offered as to plot ; 
everything was left to Mrs. Campbell's discre- 
tion, the only provisions being that the story 
should not be too ultra, and that it should give, 
as nearly as possible, a picture of the ante- 
bellum and war days. Mrs. Campbell was 
pleased with the idea. The outlines of the 
story soon took form, and the details came as 
she wrote. As the chapters were finished, they 
were sent to Dr. Flood, and his approval gave 
inspiration to the succeeding pages. "A Gen- 
tleman of Dixie " is Mrs. Campbell's first long 
story, but she has another in mind to be put on 
paper. This will be a story of our own times, 
a picture of the world-Babylon, with the 
pygmies and heroes there, striving for exist- 
ence. She hopes to make it far outrank the 
other effort. 

Arthur Willis Colton, whose short story, 
*' The Green Grasshopper," in the JVew Eng- 
land Magatine for August, and pathetic sketch, 
"The Flowers on Tim Kae's (irave," in the 
August Ladies' Home yournal^ show the ver- 
satility of the author's genius, is New F.ngland 
born and bred. He is a native of Washington, 
Conn., graduated at Yale in i8<;o, studied there 
three years more and took a doctor's degree, 
spent yet another two years at Yale as in- 
structor in English literature, and at the end of 
that time had decided to devote himself to 
writing. Since then he has lived partly in the 
Middle West, and partly in his native place. 
Mr. Colton first appeared in print as a versifier 
and an essayist of the scholastic order, and his 
trial of fiction was in the way of an experiment, 
but the business of story-telling, he finds, grows 
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more and more interestiog. "The Green 
Grasshopper ** belongs to a considerable group 
of stories treating of the village of Hagar — 
which, by the way, is not the village of Wash- 
ington, although Mr. Mead has recently ex- 
pressed his suspicion that it is. The New Eng- 
land Magasine has published several of the 
Hagar stories. During the last year Mr. Col- 
ton has had stories, as well, in the Youth's 
Companion^ Harper s Round Table, the Inde- 
pendent, the Aickell Magazine, ^nd the Ladies' 
Home yournal, and he has contributed verses 
to Scribner's, the Cosmopolitan, Godey's, the 
Century, and other periodicals. 

Marion Evans, who had a bright bit of vers 
di saci^t^, ** Waiting in the Wings," in the 
August Century, had the good fortune — for a 
poet and artist — to be born in that irresponsi- 
ble Arcadia of modern life, the bohemia of the 
studios. Through her father, De Scott Evans, 
the painter, she has always had an entrde to the 
"behind-the-scenes" of artist life, of which, 
having enjoyed it for many years unpro6tably, 
she is now about to make " material " in a series 
of sketches to be called " Stories of Studio 
Life." She has already begun a similar series, 
relating to art student life, and based on her 
adventures as a pupil of the National Academy 
of Design. It is but two years since she took 
up writing conscientiously, — her time before 
that, as it is now, being much occupied with 
matters histrionic and dramatic. Verse comes 
to her — particularly blank verse — much more 
readilv than prose, as a means of expression, 
but in both she is a slow and painstaking 
worker. She is an Ohioan by birih, having 
been born and having spent her childhood at 
Cleveland, but for the last ten years she has 
lived in New York Citv. 

Martha Finlev, who contributed an old-fash- 
ioned fairy story, '* Twiddledewit," to St. 
A^icholas for August, is best known as the 
author of "the Elsie books," with which all 
children arc familiar. Her ancestors came to 
this country in 1734, and her grandfather was 
one of the early settlers of Ohio. She was 
born in Chillicothe. A year later her father 
removed to Circleville, and seven years after 
that to South Bend, Ind. With the exception 
of one year spent in PhiUdelphisL, that was her 
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home until her twenty-fifth year, when she 
came East. Her father had died two years be- 
fore, and she never returned to South Bend as 
her home. She spent some years in New York 
City and in Pennsylvania, but for the last 
twenty years she has lived at Elkton, MH. It 
was in Phoenixville, Penn., that Miss Finley 
wrote "Elsie Dinsmore," which brought her 
fame and fortune. The story was given to herr 
she tells her friends, in answer to prayer for 
help to make an income. A new and attrac- 
tively-illustrated edition is published this fall 
for a Christmas book. There are now twenty- 
two volumes in the series, and the publishers 
are asking for still another. The popularity ofi 
these books has been very great. The author 
was told recently of one little girl who had read 
them with the greatest eagerness — one volume 
ten times, till she could repeat the whole of it, 
word for word. There arc seven volumes in 
the .Mildred Series, in most of which Elsie 
comes in as one of the characters. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. publish also what they call the 
Finley Series, several of which — "Casella, 
" Wanted, a Pedigree," " Signing the Con- 
tract," "Thorn in the Nest," and "Tragedy of 
Wild River Valley" — are not juveniles. Miss 
Finley retained the copyright of " Twiddlede- 
wit," intending to have it republished in book 
form, but her publishers told her it was too 
small. On reading their letter, she set to work 
at once, and went on with the story till she had 
made it fi-e or six times as large. Her pub- 
lishers would like to have it enlarged still 
more, and intend to bring it out next fall as aiv 
illustrated Christmas book. In addition to the 
books mentioned. Miss Finley has written along 
list of Sunday school books. 

William Prescott Foster, whose sonnet, "The 
Argonauts," in the Century for August has 
nothing about it to suggest the legal mind, is en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Boston. He 
was born in a little back town in Maine, lying 
on the borders of the "wild lands," in a cup-like 
valley surrounded by forests and rugged moun- 
tains, and containing a beautiful lake. Hit 
father had a mill at that place, and the greater 
portion of his boyhood and youth was spent iq 
tending a circular saw or a planing machine- 
His amusemeu\4 ^neit ioVVo^viv^ a. trout-brook 
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to its source in the hills, or roaming the woods 
with a gun, or enjoying days and evenings, 
sometimes prolonged till dawn, of solitary 
floating in his boat upon the lake. As he grew 
older he studied Latin and went to college, 
where he paid his way by teaching and various 
other employments during vacations. After 
graduating in 1881, he continued to teach, in 
Maine and in Massachusetts, for three years 
more. He then studied law in the office of 
Hon. Enoch Foster, now one of the judges of 
the supreme court of Maine, and having been 
admitted to the bar, began to practice at Bar 
Harbor. In 1891 he removed to Boston, where 
he spent the next three years in reading various 
books, and in idle contemplation of that portion 
of human existence which came within the 
range of his observation. Having awakened to 
the unprofitable nature of such a life, in 1895 
he opened a law ofRce in Boston, and resumed 
the practice of his profession. He has been an 
occasional contributor to the Century for sev- 
eral years, and has at times written things for 
other magazines. 

Mary Macon Hall, whose story, ** In Vir- 
ginia,*' published in the National Magazine 
for November, gives evidence of talent, is a 
resident of Eastern Maryland. She was edu- 
cated in Virginia, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the scenes that she describes. She is 
quite young, and has been writing only a short 
time, but has written a number of short stories 
and some excellent descriptive sketches, among 
which are ** A Yule-Tide Event'* and an 
"October Storm." She is a member of the 
Society of the United States' Daughters of 
181 2. Her work has appeared mostly in 
Northern periodicals. 

(iertrude Halladay, whose bright story, *• Pris- 
cilla's Fairy Oodmother," in St. Nicholas for 
August contains a hint to parents who have to 
take their children on a wearing railway journey, 
lives in Roxbury, Mass. " Priscilla's Fairy 
Godmother" is practically her first story, al- 
though she has contributed a number of bits of 
light verse to Life, I'o^e, and other papers. 

Mary M. Mears, whose story of country life, 
" The .Marrying of Esther," in Harper s .Xfaga- 
tine for August has elicited much favorable 
comment, has spent all her days in the Wiscon- 



sin town that bears the euphonious name of 
Oshkosh. She is a sister of Nellie F. Mears, 
the young girl who designed the symbolical 
figure of Wisconsin for the Chicago Exposition. 
She took up writing as a profession three years 
ago, although before that, while still in school, 
she had a few things published in Chicago 
papers and in a juvenile magazine. Her first 
short story, following these school-girl produc- 
tions, was published in Harper*s BaMar in 
September, 1895, and before that Mrs. Sang- 
sterhad accepted some of her verses. Since 
then she has contributed to Harper^ s^ Munsey^s^ 
McClure^'s^ and various other magazines. 
"The Marrying of Esther " is based slightly 
upon fact, but it has not brought the author the 
amusing charges that " A Platonic Pair," pub- 
lished in February, 1896, occasioned, for after 
the appearance of that tale three different vil- 
lages claimed the characters. A year and a 
half ago Henry Holt & Co. published " Emma 
Lou — Her Book," by Miss Mears, which, with 
the exception of the last few chapters, was 
written when she was sixteen. It is, therefore, 
almost literally what it professes to be — the 
diary of a girl of that age, although in this case 
the account is wholly fictitious. 

Grace Stuart Keid, whose name of recent 
years has become pleasantly familiar, was born 
in New York, and has spent more of her life 
there than in any other place. For several 
years, however, she lived in England, and from 
the memories of that English stay she drew the 
scene of " Her .Mysterious Disappearance," 
the entertaining story which was published 
in the Ladies' Home yournal for August. 
Readers of the Liidies' Home yournal will re- 
member also .Miss Keid's three-part novelette, 
'*A Vivacious Girl," which was published in 
that magazine in 1^95. .Miss Keid has had 
similar fiction, poems, and children's stories 
published in a number of the lesser monthlies, 
and in the religious w^ekHes, such as the 
Churchman, the Living Church, the Sunday 
School Times, and the Independent. 

Walter D. Robinson has amused many 
readers by a number of bits of comic verse 
which have appeared and are appearing in the 
Century Magatine, the latest being " A Scien- 
tific OxUtcvtcvil" \tv \!tv^ K-^^MXTCwsS^^LX. '^>cv^ 
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subjects are generally taken from English his- 
tory, and are treated disrespectfully. Mr. Rob- 
inson originally wrote these verses to amuse 
his friends, but about a year ago they fell into 
the hands of a lady of literary tendencies, who 
sent them to the Centuryy and the editor of the 
dntury promptly accepted them. 

Ellinor Dale Runcie, author of the strong 
Salvation Army story, " Sergeant Matty,'* in 
the Ladies* Home yournal for August, comes 
naturally by her taste for literature, her mother, 
Constance Fauntleroy Runcie, having published 
a book of poems, besides some prose produc- 
tions. She is a great-granddaughter of the 
social reformer, Robert Owen, of New Lanark, 
Scotland. Her forte lies principally in depict- 
ing the simple or more homely sides of life, as 
shown in ** Sergeant Matty.*' She has recently 
completed another Salvation Army story, be- 
sides having on hand several other short 
stories and poems, two social satires, and two 
farces. Her home is in St. Joseph, Mo. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Craigie. — Mrs. Craigie ( '* J oh n Oliver 
Hobbes '* ) writes slowly and laboriously, cor- 
recting much and destroying more. She uses 
none of the modern aids to composition, neither 
dictating to an amanuensis nor having any deal- 
ings with the typewriter. I well remember 
marveling at the copy which '* John Oliver 
Hobbes *' sent over when ** The (lods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham '* was running 
in the Pall Mall Budget, written evenly, deli- 
cately, clearly, with scarce an erasure to a thou- 
sand words. She confessed to me afterward 
that the version which the printer saw had been 
seven times refined, having been written over 
and over again with her own hand. 

\ year or two ago. when her health was more 
delicate than it is at present, Mrs. Craigie did 
most of her writing in l>ed, during the morning 
hours. Of late, however, she has altered her 
system. Rising early, she devotes the morn- 
ing hours to reading or writing in her study, 
and then, after a light lunch, takes a drive in 
the park or elsewhere, finding time for more 
work before the dinner hour. As she seldom 
or never got% to dinner {>arties or receptions. 



she is able to retire early to rest and prepare 
for a similar course of study and writing on the 
following day. It may be a matter of wonder 
that a novelist should live apart from social 
life, and yet continue to be a novelist. But 
Mrs. Craigie will tell you that she has, after 
all, her point of contact with the outside world 
in her father, her mother, and her brothers. 
Every evening at dinner she hears what the 
rest have been doing during the time she has 
spent in seclusion, and collects thus the experi- 
ences of a man of affairs, a woman of the world, 
and a Cambridge undergraduate, besides those 
of such visitors as are frequently at a hospita- 
ble house. Thus, as Mrs. Craigie is fond of 
saying, she obtains all the knowledge of what 
is going on that she cares for. And herein we 
may 6nd, I think, the clew to a notable charac- 
teristic of the books she has hitherto given us, 
which are not so much stories as studies of in- 
dividuals. Mrs. Craigie is no social note-taker; 
she does not start with a background, as, for 
example, M. Zola is now doing, and select her 
figures to suit it. Rather does she take an in- 
dividual, such as the silly, selfish, sensual Anne 
in " The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wick- 
enham,*' and trace a priori the development of 
her character and its consequences on her sur- 
roundings. And — given only the literary fac- 
ulty — no more knowledge of life is required to 
do this than you may find by looking deep 
enough into your own heart. — Clarence Rook^ 
in the Chap- Book. 

Bggleston.— Most of Edward Eggleston*s 
characters are composite, made up from taking 
a trait from this one and a trait from that one, 
but two of them are still living, in Vevay, Ind., 
and arc recognized by all the people there. 
One of them is "Jeems** Phillips, the cham- 
pion speller of Flat Creek District, one of the 
characters in the " Hoosier Schoolmaster,^* and 
the other is Auat Lucy Detraz (pronounced 
Datraw ), one of the principal characters in 
'* Roxy." The town of Vevay in this book 
is called Luzerne. In an interview with Mr. 
Eggleston, published in the Outlook^ht says: 
**lf my books were brought to me from an- 
other person, I should say that what distin- 
guished them specially was that the characters 
were all treated in their relations to social con* 
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ditions, tomething of which I was quite uncon- 
scious at the time. They were forerunners of 
my historical studies, a result, perhaps, of my 
early life, which was diversified. In my early 
life I repeatedly changed from one social en- 
vironment to another. I lived in town and in 
the country, and on account of ill health was 
sent to the backwoods of Indiana, and in the 
back country I saw many survivals. The cook- 
ing was done at large fireplaces, with great and- 
irons ; the dye-kettle stood on the hearth ; spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving were all done in the 
house. Then I went to Virginia and was do- 
mesticated — a boy, transplanted from a new 
free state to an old slave state. There the 
country life and the prejudices of English 
^squires were preserved. The planters would 
not have embarked in trade for anything. In 
the mind of a boy of any observation at all, 
these changes must have produced many com- 
parisons. I had to learn even a new set of 
table manners in going to Virginia. Then within 
twelve months I was on the Minnesota frontier, 
driving oxen and carrying a chain in a survey- 
ing party." — Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 

Ibsen. — Ibsen's method of work is described 
as follows : " I transfer to the stage certain 
people whom I have observed, certain events 
which I have seen or which have been related 
to me — I throw in a little poetry — and that's 
how it's done." He claims to have seen in 
real life every character that he has placed on 
the stage. Count Prozor mentioned the Rat 
Wife, to which Ibsen replied : '* She was a 
little old woman who used to come to kill rats 
at the school where I was educated. She car- 
ried a little dog in a bag, and there were tales 
of children who had followed her and fallen 
into the sea. That was just what I wanted 
for bringing about the disappearance of Little 
Eyolf." — Rochester Post-Express. 

Morgan. — As originally written, (teorge 
Morgan's "John Littlejohn, of J." was a fifty- 
nine chapter novel. Mr. Morgan says that he 
really wrote three novels in writing ** Little- 
john," and it took him five years. His work 
was done between midnight and daybreak, after 
a hard day's drive in the newspaper harness. 

Smith. — F. Hopkinson Smith says that in 
writing a short story he pursues the following 



plan : ** The first draught is always written on 
a half sheet of paper. That sketch contains all 
the meat of the story — the plot, the thread, 
the whatever you choose to call it. I begin to 
write the real story with the framework before 
me. When I have done the best I can with it, 
I tend the manuscript to the stenographer, who 
returns it written out in typescript. Then I 
usually cut that manuscript into paragraphs, 
re-arrange it, rewrite parts of it, and put it 
together anew. A few weeks later I take it up 
again and revise it. After writing it over three 
or four times, at intervals of a few weeks, I 
generally find that I have done the best I can 
with it. There is always danger of over-refin- 
ing a story, until it loses freshness and vitality. 
And in all these revisions it is most necessary 
to preserve the continuity of thought. It is 
fatal to polish a piece of writing until the 
thread is hidden. Hut I don't pretend that I 
can write short stories. I'm a baby at it, 
though I have been writing them for ten 
years." — Bookseller and Newsman. 

ZoU. — In the many mentions this week of 
the publishing house of Hanchette & Co., of 
Paris, none is made of the fact that it was 
there, in 1862, that Emile Zola, then twenty-two 
years of age, got his start in life. It was a 
modest start, and the man over whose works 
the literary quarrel has been bitter, and will 
continue to be, who has since then put his 
name to as great a number of books as any 
man since Dumas p^re ever wrote in a given 
time, earned his first money at Hanchette*s, 
tying up bundles of books with brown paper 
and twine. This position was secured for the 
young author, then in an almost starving con- 
dition, by Dr. A. M. Boudet, of the French 
Academy of Medicine, who wrote to Louis Han- 
chette, the head of the house, and asked that a 
place be given to the young man. While he was 
waiting for an oi>ening at the modest sum of 
$5 a week, Dr. Boudet managed to feed the 
future realist, without the appearance of charity, 
by engaging him to go about on New Year's 
day and leave the customary cards on his many 
friends. From his first humble position he was 
promoted to the advertising department — this 
man, who loved reading next to writing, and 
was condemned to handle books but not read, 
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and to spend his days over figures instead of 
fiction. 

The first that Louis Hanchette knew of the 
literary aspirations of his young clerk was one 
Monday morning, when he found on his desk 
a manuscript poem by Zola, entitled '* L'Amou- 
reuse Comddie/' Although Hanchette did not 
see his way to publishing this, it awakened his 
interest in the author, with whom he had a long 
talk, after which he raised his salary to $10 a 
week, and threw extra work his way. 

The first work of a literary sort that he tried 
to do for Hanchette was when the publisher 
asked him to contribute a tale to a child*s 
magizine he was to publish. Zola wrote 
*' Sceur des Pauvres," which is to be found in 
"Contes Ninon." Hanchette could not use it. 
He called it revolutionary. It was soon after 
the publication of the latter, his first book, that 
Zola left the employ of Hanchette & Co., where, 
although, owing to the dignity of the house, he 
had met all sorts of great men, Taine, About, 
and such writers, he had made no friends. 
— Boston Herald. 



BOOK REV IEWS. 

A History or Ambrican Litkraturr. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. 475 pp. Cloth. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Professor Paltee*s book treats of American 
literature with a view to the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying its development. He points 
out that the history of a literature is not merely 
a chronological record of all the writers and 
writings of a language ; that it is, in reality, the 
history of the evolution of the language, and 
of the intellectual development of the people. 
Taking this view, he begins with the early his- 
tory of Virginia and Massachusetts, and sketches 
the events of colonial times, with especial refer- 
ence to an intellectual development and literary 
endeavor, describing the social conditions and 
the environment of the writers of the time. 
Next taking up Pennsj-lvania, he devotes a 
chapter to Benjamin Franklin, and goes on 
to discuss the Revolutionary period and the 
work of the nation-builders, pointing out that it 
was in her political literature that America first 
broke away from the intellectual chain that 
bound her to old England. The birth date of 
American literature he fixes at !tSo9, with the 
publication of *' Knickerbocker's History of 
New York," Irving'sfirst important work. De- 
voting a chapter then to Irving, he takes up 
the novelists, beginning with Cooper, before 
whose time the six romances of Charles Brock- 



den Brown had stood alone as representatives 
of American imaginative prose. Next he takes 
up the poets, beginning with William Cullen 
Bryant, and devoting a chapter to Poc, of 
whom he says : '* Viewed as poet, romancer, 
or critic, he refuses to be classified." Going 
back a little, he discusses the orators, — Web- 
ster, Choate, Clay, Calhoun, and Everett, — and 
then comes to what he terms the second crea- 
tive period (1837-1861). The years between 
1831 and 1839 witnessed the publication of the 
first books of Whittier, Sparks, Bancroft, 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Emerson, Prescott, Hil- 
dreth. Motley, Longfellow, and Margaret Ful- 
ler. '* The advent of these authors," says Pro- 
fessor Pattee, ** marks the * Augustan Age * of 
American literature." Devoting due attention 
to the Unitarian leaders and the Transcendent- 
alists, he comes then to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
whose four great romances *' mark the highest 
flight of imaginative genius in America." Next 
comes a full discussion of the Cambridge poets, 
with a chapter each for Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell, and after these the historians, in- 
cluding Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, and Park- 
man, are taken up. Whittier is properly placed 
among the anti-slavery leaders, of whom " Gar- 
rison was the leader, Sumner the statesman, 
Phillips the orator, Mrs. Stowe the novelist, 
and Whittier the poet." This brings the 
author to what he styles "the diffusive period," 
from the Civil War to the present time. In his 
closing chapters he touches briefly on the later 
poets, novelists, and historians, the poets of the 
South and West, woman in literature, and the 
humorists. Here, of course, is his most diffi- 
cult task, and here his work is uneven and his 
perspective often false. To Miss Murfrec, for 
instance, he devotes a page and a half, while to 
Edward Everett Hale he accords but little more 
than a page. To E. P. Roe again he g'ves a 
page, while .Mrs. Catherwood and Mrs. Deland 
and Captain Charles King are dismissed each 
with a line, and Clara Louise Burnham, Richard 
Harding Davis, Ellen Olney Kirk, Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, and other writers, certainly as impor- 
tant as the Rev. Mr. Roe, are wholly over- 
looked. No mention is made, either, except- 
ing incidentally, of the development of maga- 
zine literature, which in a philosophical sketch 
of the development of American literature 
surely ought not to be disregarded. As a 
whole, however. Professor Pattee's book is a 
useful and suggestive one, and those who are 
interested in the history of American literrture 
may study it with profit. 

Harvard Univrrsity Vibws. 5MfcoDd Edition. 84 pp. 
Paper, li.oo. (ioMon : Motes King. 1R96. 

Mr. King's attractive book of "Harvard 
Views " contains a photographic picture of 
every building occupied by the University, in 
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Cambridge and in Boston, or many views of 
places somewhat identified with the University 
or of noted interest in Cambridge. The pic- 
tures are all new, and they are all excellent. 
Every Harvard man will want the book. 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



( The publishers of Thb Writbr will wnd to anj addreM a 
oopjr of any magasine mentioned in the following refereocs list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with tkrtt cent* po*ta£t tuided. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Thk Writbk when they write.] 



Thi Art op Lrttrr-writinc. — III. Celine Bertaolt. 
ToUettts ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Thr Bcsinr&s of a Nrwspaprr. Illustrated. J. Lincoln 
Steffens. Scribntr't ( a8 c ) for October. 

A Chaptrr UN Nom<dr-Plumrs. Charles T. Scott. Nrw 
England Magazine ( aS c. ) for October. 

Paul Vrklainr. .S. C. de Soissons. Ferum (38 c.) for 
October. 

1.RTTRKS OP Dr. iiOLMRs TO A Ci.AssMATR. Edited by 
Mary Hlake Morse. Centnry ( 38 c. ) for October. 

Two pRiNciPi.Ks IM Krcrnt Amkrican Fiction. JamcN 
Lane Allen. A tlantii ( 38 c. ) for Octol>er. 

Tmr Fkfncm Mastrky op Stvlr, Ferdinand Bruneticre. 
Atlantic ( 3H c. ) for October. 

Gabrielr d'Annunzio, the Nuvrlist. Henry I). Sedg* 
wick, Jr A tlantic ( 3H c. ) foi October. 

FoKTv Yraks op tmr Atlantic Monthly. AtlatUit 
(38 c.) for October. 

Tmr .Akt op Lrttrr* Writing. Emily Huntington Miller 
Chautauqnan ( 23 c. J for October. 

Thr Novrls ok Chatral'bkiano. B. W. WelU. Seuni' 
nee Review ( 53 c. ) <or October. 

A Chat with Opir Krad. William Lighttoot Vikscher. 
Wemant Heme Comf^nion ( 13 c. ) (or October. 

SoMK LiTRRAKY Shrinrs OP MANHATTAN. Theodore F. 
Wolfe. Li^pincotCi f 28 c. ) for October. 

Bad Storv-Tflmn*.. Frederic M. Bird. Li^pincett*$ 
(2.8 c. ) lor October. 

Mr. Barrir*s Kakly Days in Joi'RNalism. Illustrated. 
J. A. Hammcrton. Beekman ( 23 c ) for October. 

William T. .Vuam^ ( "Olivrr Optic"). Illustrated 
J. \. .MacPherson. National Magazine { 13 c. ) for October. 

Dm. Wrir MiT(Hrll and Hi< Work. With portrait. 
Sydney (Jeorge Fisher. Hack'fiujer (13 c.) for October. 

Sarah Barnwrll Elliott. With portrait. Seek Sews 
(8 c.> for (>ctt»ber. 

\a*v\s Fk.l'IRr. With portrait. Ida M. Tarbell. A^^e- 
tens* Popular Science Mentkly ( 53 c. ) for October. 

Mal'Ricr Tmomi'm)n. With portrait. F. M. Hopkin». 
Cnrrent Literaturt ( 2H c. ) for < krtober. 

SoMR Editors OP Grrat Mai.axinrs: IV. — Thr w4//aN- 
tic Mentkly. F. M. Hopkiot. Cnrrent Literature (28 c. ) 
for October. 

Fashions in Magazinr Storirs. Kate Upson Clark 
Leslie** Wttkly ( 13 c. ) for September <^ 

Ralph W.muo Emrrv)n. With portrait. Edward W. 
Emerson. YeuiVs Cem^nien (8c.) for September 9. 



Lbttrrs — Written and Received. Isobel M. Taylor. 
Harper's Bannr ( 13 c. ) for September 35. 

The Round-Roein Reading Club. Harper** Bastard 13 c.) 
for .September 35. 

The Poetry op Gborgb Mbrbdith. Reprinted from 
Ckurck Quarterly in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for September 4. 

Some REMrNiscBNCK.sopENGUSH Journalism. SirWemyss 
Retd. Reprinted from Nineteentk Century in Living Age 
( 18 c. ) for September 4. 

A Reminiscence op Tennyson. William Knight. Re- 
printed from Blackweed** Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) 
for September 11. 

Old Fiction. Augustine Birrell. Reprinted from Speaker 
in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for September 11. 

The Works op Robert Ix>uis Stbvrnson. First Notice, 
reprinted from Atkenaeum in Living Age ( 18 c. ) tor Septem- 
ber 18. Second Notice, Living Age (18 c.) for September 35. 

Scottish Litrraturr. Arthur J. Balfour. Reprinted 
from London Time* in Living Age (18 c. ) for .September §8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



George W. Cable has resigned the editor- 
ship of Current Literature, 

A disputed point in reference to the pro- 
nunciation of the late Jean (ngelow\s name is 
settled by the London Academy. The **g*' in 
the surname is soft. 

Miss Alice M. Longfellow writes to Hough- 
ton, Miftiin, & Co. regarding the pronunciation 
of *' Hiawatha " : * The pronunciation used by 
my father was * Heawa'tha/ the accent on the 
first syllable being slighter than on the *wa/ 
the * a ' sounded like * a ' in ' mar/ not * war," as 
sometimes used." 

A sample copy of Table Talk^ one of the best 
of practical household magazines, will be mailed 
free to any reader of The Writer who will 
send his address to the Table Talk Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, and mention this mag- 
azine. 

Herr L. Bossendorfer, a piano manufacturer of 
Vienna, has offered 4,000 crowns ($812) to \yt 
divided into three prizes of 2,000. 1,200, and 800 
crowns, respectively, for the best three compo- 
sitions of new piano concertos with orchestra, 
which must not only be good musically, but 
suited also to display the art and skill of the 
pianist. The competition is free to all coun- 
tries, and the compositions will remain the 
property of their authors without restric- 
tions. Compositions will be received until 
July, 1898. Compositions already published 
or rendered in public will be excluded. 
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Bliss Carman has become a member of a new 
publishing house formed in Boston, under the 
name. Small, Maynard, & Co. 

Poultney Bigelowis making a trip in Germany 
on his houseboat, looking up material for 
another historical work. 

The announcement is made of a new weekly 
journal, to be entitled Littraturty and to be pub- 
lished in London and in New York. The edi- 
tor will be H. D. Traill. 

Success^ the magazine announced some time 
ago in The Writer, has made its appearance 
at last, the first number being that for October. 
Its editor is Dr. Orison Swett Marden, and it is 
published in New York. 

Kansas has a new monthly magazine called 
IVis/ern Homes. It is published at Topeka, 
is edited by J. S. C. Thompson, and claims to 
be the Arst distinctively home magazine pub- 
lished west of Chicago. 

The New Century is the title of a weekly 
publication, the first copy of which has just 
been issued in New York. The editor is Mrs. 
Catherine A. Tingley, the leader of the Theo- 
sophical movement, to which it is devoted. 

The A'ational Magaihte ( Boston ) has re- 
moved its offices to 91 Bedford street. 

Beginning with November, Harpers Round 
Table will be published monthly instead of 
weekly. The principal feature of the publica- 
tion in its new form will be stories — especially 
such as deal with adventure and acts of brav- 
ery, and the healthy, vigorous side of every-day 
life. In addition to fiction, there will t>e practi- 
cal and instructive articles: on hunting, fishing, 
and sport generally ; on travel and exploration, 
and all such subjects as the irrepressible en- 
ergy of youth delights in. 

The Sfusiciil Record y Boston ; has been 
transformed from a trade circular into a criti- 
cal musical journal. I'hilip Hale is editor. 

The Kindergarten Aews 1 Springfield, Mass. ) 
has celebrated the Ixrginning of its eighth vol- 
ume by changing its name to the Kindergarten 
Review and enlarging the size and number of 
its pages. There is a change in editorship, too, 
the new editors being Kmilie and I.aura K. 
Poulsson. 



The October numbers of Utile Men and 
Women and Babyland are published by 
Charles E. Graflf, 150 Nassau street, New 
York. 

The September number of Great Pictures 
(Chicago) contains "In the Harem," "After 
the Bath," " The Fall of Babylon," " The Gar- 
den Mission of Santa Barbara," and " Statue 
of the Republic." 

Max Nordau, the author of " Degeneration," 
lives in Paris. The name Nordau was origi- 
nally used by him as a newspaper pseudonym. 
With the consent of his father, Herr Sudfield, 
he legally assumed it, transforming himself 
from Southfield into Northmeadow. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning*8 carefully con- 
cealed age is exposed to a rude world on a 
tablet in Kelloe parish church, near which she 
was born March 6, 1806. She was therefore 
six years older than her husband. 

Stationers' Hall, in London, where all Eng- 
lish books must be copyrighted, has at last 
prepared an index of titles, thus enabling 
authors to guard against involuntary infringe- 
ment of others* rights and the consequent law- 
suits. 

The Atlantic Monthly ends its fortieth year 
with the October number. 

The New Journalism as a business enter- 
prise is explained in Scribner's for October 
by J. Lincoln Steffens. Mr. Steffens gives an 
inside view of a newspaper office as a great 
factory, with illustrations from actual scenes 
at the factory in operation. 

The frontispiece of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for October is a new 
portrait of Hall Caine at Greeba Castle, his 
Isle of Man home. The same number of the 
Rtifiew has an excellent review of "The 
Christian." 

With the October number, Le Charme is 
consolidated with LArt de la Mode ( New 
York). It is a notable fact that the French 
edition of VArt de la Mode is the only Ameri- 
can fashion publication ever circulated in 
Paris. 

Richard Holt Hutton died in London Sep- 
tember 10, aged seventy-one. 
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. NOTE-TAKING. 



The writer who does not take notes loads an 
impossible burden on his memory. The brain 
has to remember so many things, that it does all 
that ought to be expected of it if it remembers 
where the notes of some bits of useful knowl- 
edge are. Jotting a fact down on paper and 
putting it in a proper pigeonhole relieves the 
brain of the necessity of remembering the fact, 
and makes it necessary only for it to remember 
that the fact is in the pigeonhole — which is 
simpler and easier, particularly if the fact is 
only one of a number of co-ordinated facts for 
which the pigeonhole is the appropriate re- 
pository. 

Lumbering the brain with a mass of details 
that would be almost as easily available if 



they were committed to paper and filed so as 
to be accessible is worse than folly. Marvel- 
ous as it is, the brain can carry only just so 
much, and the wise man makes notes in order 
not to overload it. If he is systematic in pre- 
serving the notes he makes, he can have within 
instant reach a mass of details that no brain in 
the world could safely carry. 

For note-taking a note-book naturally sug- 
gests itself. Note-books have advantages, but 
they have disadvantages that are much more 
prominent. Unless a note-book is indexed, the 
notes made in it are not easily accessible, and 
the use of them in any case usually implies the 
labor of copying. Notes in a note-book, more- 
over, cannot be readily classified, and as a re- 
sult notes on the same subject may be scattered 
through a series of books from which they can- 
not readily be brought together. 

Some writers in using note-books make only 
one note on each leaf, and tear out the leaves 
when they are filled, either for use as copy or 
to be filed where they will be available. This 
is a good plan, if note-books are used, but a 
better plan is to use slips of paper, blocked in 
a convenient size, in making memoranda. 

For ordinary use a block of paper cut in 
sheets the size of a postal card will be found 
most convenient. Such a block may be carried 
in the pocket as readily as a note-book. Notes 
of all kinds maybe made on it — memoranda 
of striking thoughts, titles, novel rhymes, odd 
names that may be useful some day, extracts 
from books or periodicals, references to articles 
in magazines, suggestions of plots for stories, 
notes of interesting facts, figures which the 
brain ought not to be called upon to carry, 
addresses, anecdotes for illustration, anything 
and everything that the writer thinks may be 
useful some day — one note to the sheet in 
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every case. At night the slips of paper on 
which memoranda have been made should be 
filed for reference according to some system 
which will make them easily accessible when 
they are wanted. The brain has only to re- 
member where they are. 

The best system for filing notes is un- 
doubtedly, that which is based upon the use of 
envelopes. The chief advantage of the en- 
velope system is that it adapts itself to every- 
thing, from newspaper cuttings or pamphlets 
to written memoranda, while by using slips 
with cross-references all things that ought to 
be connected are brought together. The en- 
velopes should be filed alphabetically under 
subjects, and those who try the plan will find 
that the heading that is naturally suggested 
when they have a note or a clipping to be filed 
will suggest itself naturally when they want to 
find the note or the clipping. If a writer has 
articles under way, or is collecting material 
especially for certain articles, he will find it 
convenient to have special envelopes marked 
with the subjects of the articles, and file his 
material in them as he gathers it. If he is 



planning to write an article on " The Histori- 
cal Novel," for example, he will do well lo have 
an envelope so marked, and to drop into it clip- 
pings or slips bearing notes that he has made 
or memoranda of suggestions that have oc- 
curred to him, to be used as material when he 
comes to write. The writer who has in this 
way an envelope for a projected article will be 
astonished to see how many things go into it, 
and how much his labor is simplified when he 
comes to write. 

The little block for note-taking should always 
be at hand. In the daytime the writer should 
carry it in his pocket; at night it should be 
within easy reach, and a sharpened pencil close 
beside it. Every writer knows that good ideas 
often occur to him in bed, and that such ideas 
are generally lost unless they are noted at the 
time. Captain Cuttle's advice is particularly 
good for writers, only they should add to it, 
and make it read: "When found, make a note 
of — immediately." Notes deferred are sel- 
dom noted. 

Edward B, Henderson, 

Chicago, III. 



FILLING UP THE BRAIN. 



Eugene Field said once that the best aids to 
literary success were a good stub pen and eight 
hours of steady work every day. Not all the 
work, however, should be done with the good 
stub pen. The writer who does not read, 
study, observe, dream, think, — educate and 
develop himself in every way, in fact, — will 
never win success. 

It has been said that everybody has in his 
own life the material for one good novel. If 
that is true of the octogenarian, it is probable 
that the man of twenty-five has had in his own 
experience only the material for one short 
story. The writer, however, more than any- 
body else perhaps, may be helped by the 
experience of others. By observation of what 
exists and is going on around him, and by 
earnest study of newspapers and books, he may 



get the benefit of the experience of the world, 
past and present, and if he have genius, he 
can find literary material in this experience as 
if it had been in very truth his own. Kipling 
has never had personal experience as a fisher- 
man o£E the New England coast, but by sailing 
back and forth between Boston and Gloucester 
once or twice, by associating with men who have 
spent their lives on the Grand Banks, by dwell- 
ing for a time in a seaport town and absorbing, 
as a sponge takes in water, the life experiences 
of all those with whom he is brought in contact, 
he is enabled to write a fisherman story that, 
to the ordinary reader at least, seems to have 
been drawn out of vivid personal experience. 
So for a railroad story, he acquires in the same 
way the experience of railroad men, and as 
a result " .007 " has a technical atmosphere 
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which almost persuades the reader that the 
man who wrote the story must have spent his 
life in active work about the engine house. 
Zola when at work upon a railway novel spent 
hours riding in the cab of the engine of a fast 
express, talking with the railroad men, drawing 
out of them the experiences of their lives, and 
acquiring technical information which was duly 
noted down and eventually reproduced in the 
pages of his book. 

You must have genius to enable you thus to 
make the experience of the world your own, and 
to give it out to the world in literary form as if 
it had been your own, but some of the genius 
requisite is the genius of hard work. The 
writer who sits down with pen, and paper, and 
ink, and his recollections of his own life alone 
to aid him, is not likely to produce anything 
that the world will care to read. Most of 
those who would like to be known as authors 
have led only ordinary lives and know only 
ordinary things. The result is, unless they 
have studied books and observed their fellow- 
men with more than ordinary care, that their 
literary product is only ordinary. ** More 
than two-thirds of the manuscripts that are 
refused at this office," says an editor of the 
Golden RuU^ "are refused because they are 
* chestnuts.' If they arc stories, the plot is 
hackneyed; if poems, they are commonplace 
themes, and contain only commonplace ideas 
expressed in commonplace ways; if essays, 
though they may be very good morally, they 
are good for nothing from a literary point of 
view, because there is nothing fresh or attrac- 
tive about them." The same editor says that 
the first requisite toward successful author- 
ship is to know books and how to use them. 
" You cannot read too much the writings of 
others," he adds, ** if you want to become an 
original author. You would not try to manufac- 
ture cloth without knowing what other manu- 
facturers were doing and had done. Why not 
apply the same principle to poetry ? " Hut he 
adds a warning. **A young writer," he says, 
'* cannot afford to have special likings for any- 
thing else than the masterpieces of literature. 
If your ideal is * Snow, Snow, Beautiful Snow/ 
you will write something five or six grades 
below that poem, whereas, if your ideal is Mil. 



ton's * Lycidas,' or Shelley's • To a Skylark,' 
or Wordsworth's * Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality,' you may come to write some- 
thing as good as * Snow, Snow, Beautiful Snow.' 
For every reason, then, the first advice you 
should take to heart is, * Saturate yourself with 
the very best literature.' Then when you come 
to writing, don't aim at writing anything like 
anything else. It is the mark of only a would- 
be writer to read something he likes, and then 
hope to write something similar. Editorial 
offices are flooded with imitations, but they 
don't get accepted. Branch out along your own 
line. Create your own style and find your 
own themes, if you want to be successful." 

The writer who makes it his rule not to read 
the books of others because he fears that when 
he writes he may be accused of plagiarism is 
not likely to be accused of anything but dull- 
ness. If Shakespeare had not read the books 
of others, the chief masterpieces of English 
literature would not exist to-day. The writer 
cannot hope to make, out of his own brain, a 
world as interesting as the world we live in. 
Readers do not demand invention that would 
necessarily be superhuman. The kind of origi- 
nality that gives the most .pleasure to the 
world is originality in presenting to it some- 
thing with which it is perfectly familiar. The 
writer who can present an old truth, or an un- 
known or a forgotten fact, in a new way is as 
original as any one can hope to be. No writer 
can hope to make progress beyond what has 
been done already, unless he knows by wide 
and catholic reading what the writers of the 
world up to his time have done. 

The best experience for a writer, of 
course, is gained from actual life and the 
study of actual life around him. Somebody 
says : " Nobody can write love stories who 
has not loved." Wide experience with life — 
joy, sorrow, love, hope, ambition, toil, envy 
paternity, pleasure, suffering — is essential to 
the novelist, and it can be best acquired by 
living observantly, although it may be gained to 
some extent from books. The novelist must 
keep up with the times, and that means that he 
must read not only books, but newspapers 
Besides giving the daily history of the world 
the newspapers are the best record of the daily 
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impressions and experiences of the people in it. 
Their reporters see and record for the novelist 
passions, plottings, schemes of ambition, noble 
deeds, acts of human interest, more by a thou- 
sand times than any writer alone could hope 
to witness, and, besides, they keep him in- 
formed regarding new tendencies, discoveries, 
and inventions, knowledge of which is essential 
in his work. Some of the best stories of to-day 
are based on novel discoveries — just as prac- 
tical inventions are sometimes suggested by 
imaginative writers and subsequently realized. 
"Up the Matterhorn in a Boat" is a natural 
product in an age when the newspapers are full 
of talk about airships. *' Looking Backward " 
could never have been written by a man who 
made it his rule never to read the newspapers. 



A shorthand writer can take in an hour notes 
which it will take him six hours to write out. 
The author should spend at least six hours in 
study and observation for every hour*s work 
attempted with the pen. Inspiration comes 
that way. The writer who studies and observes 
has no need to wait for ** moods " in which to 
write. Let him study and observe sufficiently, 
fill his brain to overflowing, and the "moods ** 
will come to him. " Out of the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.** When the brain 
is overflowing with ideas, the natural impulse of 
the writer is to empty it on paper. The trouble 
with most would-be writers is that they sit down 
with an empty sheet of paper before them and 
try to All it from an empty brain. 

Boston, Ma&s. IVilliam H, Hi'IIs, 



ON GETTING SUDDENLY RICH BY WRITING. 



Ever since the days when "Jo," rushing 
away from the cosy little home, went down to 
the noisy city and earned her own livelihood in 
such an off-hand ready manner by her pen, an 
easy and glowing way for thoughtless writers 
to dispose of impecunious females has been 
by the broad and golden highway of litera- 
ture. 

Has an author a poor but ambitious young 
lady to attend to ? He wins her fame and for- 
tune — always fortune, whether he mentions 
the fame or not — by her pen. 

Has he a struggling, overtaxed wife and 
mother ? Directly she gets out her pen, puts 
her ink-pot on some convenient chair, and, 
with a crowd of little ones clinging to her 
skirts, she crouches down upon a faded otto- 
man and writes, and lo ! the flour barrel is 
filled, the family is clothed, and the mortgage 
on the little home is cancelled. 

Has the author a moneyless widow who has 
been reared in luxury, and has now fallen upon 
evil days? In a cheerless garret she wraps a 
shawl about her shoulders, and, drawing from 
her trunk quires of heavy cream-tinted paper, — 



remnants of her better circumstances, — she 
begins a literary career that ends in fame and 
wealth. 

It in no way hinders the success of these 
people that they have never before written a 
word for the press ; never even considered the 
essentials of a good poem or novel ; and one 
must naturally infer that writing acceptably is 
such a very easy matter, that one has only to 
feel the need of money in order to be forced, as 
it were, into a pleasant occupation, and, above 
all, a money-making one. 

This tends not only to lower all literary 
achievement in the minds of people in other 
walks of life, but it also leads to a world of 
disappointment among aspiring beginners, and 
as a natural sequence, — though this may be a 
lesser evil, — to a world of blame heaped upon 
editors, who, poor souls, are in no way ac- 
countable for this state of affairs. 

When our story writers leave the field of 
fancy and base the success of their heroes and 
heroines on probabilities, then we shall read 
that to become a successful writer one must 
have education, a wide knowledge of life, an 
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attractive style, and, above all, a genuine talent 
for writing. 

It is high time for a reaction to set in — for 
the poor but ambitious girl in fiction to take to 
school teaching or typewriting, instead of writ- 
ing books; for the poor widow to take a re- 
sponsible position as housekeeper, and the 



struggling wife to keep a couple of Jersey cows 
and sell pure milk to her neighbors — common- 
place occupations which would bring more 
money than a dozen ink-pots in the hands of 
as many amateur writers. 

Maudi Meredith, 

DUBUQUB, U. 



A QUESTION OF DIALECT. 



A brief article published in The Writer 
some years ago, and entitled ** Mistakes of 
Dialect Story Writers," referred to the use 
of New England provincialisms in a Norwe- 
gian story by Professor Boyesen. I was once 
called upon to review Professor Boyesen's 
" Vagabond Tales." In the course of the 
review I said in substance : — 

** It is difficult to decide whether to translate 
the peasant dialect of Norway into a North-of- 
England dialect (as in * Crooked John,' the 
first of the * X'agabond Tales ' ) be a fault in 
literary workmanship or a literary excellence. 
We incline to the latter opinion. It certainly 
aids the imagination to differentiate the several 
classes of people brought to the reader's notice, 
and the adoption of the North-of-England 
brogue for the Norse peasant dialect seems 
very natural." 

The dialect introduced into this very touch- 
ing story of *' Crooked John " consists of a few 
words spoken by an old "granny," of which the 
following will serve as specimens : — 

*' 1 am apegging down hill. . . . Shame on 
thee, lassie, shame ! If he dinna care for thee, 
dost tha think he would ha workit himself to 
death to give thee thy sight back again } , , , 
Dinna be so workit up about it, lassie, wait till 
tha hast seen him." 

It would certainly be incorrect to represent 
the old " granny " as using the same accurate 
and/efined language as the other characters in 



the story, and the words which the author puts 
into her mouth seem very natural. They are 
actually picturesque, adding much to the effect 
of the professor's delineation of the scene. So 
natural is it to find the old crooning grandmother 
speaking in a dialect distinct from the refined 
language of the other characters, that it is 
doubtful if it would have attracted my attention 
had I been reading the story for entertainment 
merely and not for the purpose of review. To 
the reader for entertainment the dialect used is 
quite as suggestive of provincial Norway as of 
provincial England. 

The necessity arising for the adoption of 
some kind of differentiating dialect in a story 
dealing with the different classes of Norse 
society, the question is suggested, " What 
should this dialect be ? '* Should it be one 
that is expressly manufactured for the purpose, 
or should our language be searched until a dia- 
lect be found representing; a class corresponding 
in its ordinary characteristics to Norse peas- 
antry '^. I am not sure which course Professor 
Boyesen pursued. I wrote unadvisedly when I 
called the dialect he used " North-of-England 
brogue." It suggested to my mind at the 
time the salt air and the rocky coast of the 
North sea, but I am now inclined to regard 
it as either manufactured or eclectic. This 
however, is for the expert in dialect to deter- 
mine. Arthur Howard Noll, 

Po«T Gibson, MIm. 
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It is unsafe for a literary critic nowadays 
to speak of a new book as *' being from the pen 
of So-and-So." The chance is more than even 
tnat So-and-So does his writing with a type- 
writer. 






Robert I'nderwood Johnson has some verses 
in the November Century in which he makes 
*' dawning" rhyme with ** morninjj," '* fairy's * 
with *• cherry's." and "love her" with "dis- 
cover." As one of the editors of the Century^ 
does Mr. Johnson mean to imply that similar 
rhymes will be accepted from outside con- 
tributors .' 

• • 

Speaking of editorial revision, .sometimes the 
public takes a hand in revising an author's 



work, not always to the author's satisfaction* 
Thomas Dunn English, for example, says that 
there have been such garbled revisions of 
**Ben Bolt" imposed upon an unsuspecting 
public, that the author himself has almost had 
difficulty in recognizing his offspring. There 
is one line especially which has been entirely 
metamorphosed to suit the sentimental idea 
of the song writer, with a freedom to which 
Dr. English especially objects. It seems that 
the stanza beginning: — 

Oh, do you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

continued originally : — 

And the master so cruel and grim ? 

the poor author having suffered from the said 
schoolmaster in the old days. The song as 
sung to-day reads : — 

Oh, do you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 
And the master so kind and so trae ? 

Dr. English says that whenever he hears that 
old tyrant eulogized it makes him furious. 

Scrivener — " Is the first edition of your 
book exhausted yet?" 

Scribbler — "No, but the critics all com- 
plain of feeling so." 

« 

The title of Julien Gordon's new volume, 
** Eat Not Thy Heart," is a quotation from 
Pythagoras. Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor 
Ukes his title, "The Vice of Fools," from 
this passage in Pope's ** Fable for Critics ": — 

" Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 
What the wealc bead with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools." 

Choosing titles in this way gives authors an 
opportunity to explain how they got them, and 
so set aHoat paragraphs which will be reprinted 
by many papers, and at no expense serve all 
the blessed purposes of an advertisement. 

• 

The late Richard Holt Hutton once wrote to 
a young contributor: ** Our articles cannot be 
much over two columns — say 160 lines, or 
i/oo words. Now ^ such is the barrenness of 
English speech ) in 1,600 words only one or two 
distinct points can be brought out with any 
vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and drisp- 
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ness are of the essence of effective newspaper 
writing." It may be that in English speech, 
or writing, "only one or two distinct points can 
be brought out with any vivacity and crisp- 
ness/' but the editorial columns of the Ameri- 
can newspapers — wich all their faults — show 
that in American speech and writing a point 
may be brought out with distinctness, vivacity, 
and crispness in a two-line paragraph. 

The LUerary Worlds which speaks of **Mr. 
Imlay Taylor,** will be interested to know that 
Mr. Taylor's first name is Mary. w. H. h. 



THE INJUSTICE OF SOME DIALECT. 



1 was expecting an interesting philological 
study [ on a trip among the Tennessee moun- 
tains ] of the mountain dialect attributed to 
this people by Miss Murfree ("Charles Egbert 
Craddock " ), and by her imitator, Rev. Dr. 
William Barton, of Boston, but I could not 
catch a word of it in the cabins or on the moun. 
tain trails. Their sper( h is the only pure Eng- 
lish there is, that of i >e middle belt, which 
extends between New England and the South, 
and which is occupied by New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, the middle West, the old North- 
west, and on to the Pacific. A Britisher can- 
not speak English, nor a Yankee, nor a South- 
erner. I never heard English, the genuine 
article, spoken by any man who was not a 
Scotch-Irishman, or some one to whom he had 
taught the language. 

I did hear one bit of dialect, a stray one 
" kayn't " for cannot. On our return home, at 
supper, I said to Dr. Myers that I was dis- 
appointed in not hearing the mountaineer 
dialect. 

" There is no such thing," he said, with 
some warmth. 

"Why, .Miss Murfree and her imitator. Dr. 
Barton, have made their fortunes out of it. It 
must be somewhere," 1 answered. 

"It is nowhere." said Dr. .Myers. '* I am 
familiar with every nook of these ranges 300 
miles north and south, and I never heard it, 
and no one ever did. It exists only in the 



invention of two or three mercenary writers, 
who turn our people to ridicule to win a liter- 
ary penny. You will observe by comparison 
that they do not agree, and as they profess to 
be reporting and diescribing the same people, 
they would agree if they were telling the truth. 
What they have done is to pick up odd and 
ignorant characters and set them up as types 
of our people. It is mean and it is mischie- 
vous. It has done us a great deal of harm 
among Northern people.** 

This is a serious matter for Miss Murfree. 
Every one credited her with having discovered 
a new literary lead. As no observing writer 
had made a study of these highlanders, in- 
accessible, hidden away in these southern 
mountains, her portrayals immediately elicited 
general interest. It is a serious matter to per- 
petrate a fraud of this kind. It misleads a 
reading public who expect true information, 
and it disparages and injures the character and 
standing of a large and worthy community of 
the purest American blood. I discovered very 
soon that there is a great deal of resentment 
among them against those writers. Dr. Myers 
called in three or four native mountaineers to 
ask their opinion of the Murfree stories and of 
Barton's imitations of Murfree. They wish 
that they may not be circulated and read here. 
The effect would be to make the highlanders 
resentful toward Northern people — coming 
here, as they would imagine, to laugh at and 
misrepresent them. 

It is a mean business. Mrs. Trollope began 
it nearly a century ago at the expense of the 
Americans. Charles Dickens followed the 
same lead in his "American Notes." It is a 
truckling and catering to narrow and ignorant 
prejudices of the same general kind, and from 
the same motive that actuates the bar-tender 
when he pushes a glass of whiskey. It is a 
prostitution of literature. George W. Cable 
did the same by the Louisiana Creoles. It 
belongs to yellow journalism, not to literature. 

.Miss .Murfree and her imitators have not 
invented words and palmed them oil as the 
vocabulary of the mountaineers. What they 
have done is to pick up every odd expression, 
every clipped, mangled, or mispronounced 
word, every barbarism, and set it down in their 
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memorandum jbooks. TheyJJmight hear only 
one in an extended conversation, but in time 
they]*thus "collected a barbarous vocabular)% 
and employed it as if it were that of the people. 
Any community, even that of Harvard or 
Princeton, could be caricatured in that way. 
It is cheap and nasty literary business. — Rev. 
Dr, W, C Gray^ in the Interior, 
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I could not catch a word of 
it in the mountains nor on the 
mountain traiU. — Rev. Dr. 
iV. G. Gray, im tk* Inttricr. 



I could not catd) a word of 
it in the mountains or on the 
mountain trails. 



We will be fortunate enouffb i We shall be fortunate 

to have another paper by the ! enough to have another paper 

same writer in the November by the same writer in the No- 

CfHtnry. — PUtshtrg Press. • vember Century. 



SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 



XIV.— "Ruth Ogden " (Mrs. Charles W. 

Ide). 

Of the making of children's books there 
seems to be. indeed, no end; and when one 
sees so many attractive volumes coming into 
being each season, a large proportion of which 
are without any vital quality, have no worthy 
inwardness, and are palpably made to sell, he 
cannot, if he be in any sense a child-lover, help 
wishing that the commercial spirit would con- 
fine its offences of this kind to grown folk, who 
have at least the power of selection. Happily, 
however, in the case of children's books, the 
evil is mainly a negative one, for the bulk of 
those against which we confess the strongest 
grudge — because of their very respectability 
and attractiveness — are formally labeled harm- 
less, and come under the head of what might 
be called pap-books, popularly supposed to be 
wholesome mental pabulum. For example, 
there is the insidious pictorial of supposed 
educational value, which commits itself to 
words of a limited number of syllables or let- 
ters, virtually warranted not to offer the young 
reader a new word ( or thought ? ), and which is 
always interesting as a mechanical achieve- 
ment, but which l>ears aln^ut the same relation 
to literature that fish-scale jewelry, or wool, or 
hair riowers do to art. We are glad our grand- 



mothers could do them, but we are sorry that 
they didn't know better; and such heirlooms 
— or hair-looms — are usually found reverently 
hung in our garrets, to which repository of 
promoted antiquities we wish we could consign 
a goodly number of our ** best-selling ** juvenile 
publications. 

There has been an occasional strong protest 
against the deluge of dilutions that is flooding 
our nurseries, — and fooling some of our good, 
if thoughtless, mothers, — protests from such 
thinkers as Charles Dudley Warner, for in- 
stance, who thinks with some of us lesser folk 
that our children are good enough for the best 
things, and that the next step for a child after 
the alphabet is LITERATURE — and that a 
book that is not in some worthy sense litera- 
ture is not fit for a child to read. It is a great 
broad word, that, Literature — broad enough to 
Uke in Plato and Mother Goose, Charles Kings- 
ley and Edward Lear, and to welcome any new- 
comer who brings a page of print worthy of 
living for its own sake — whether incidentally 
it will sell or not. 

I have always cherished a personal grudge 
against certain mothers who chewed their 
babies' food for them, and have hoped in their 
behalf that, in some way or other, the babies 
would live to get even with them. And I con- 
fess somewhat the same sort of resentment 
against the builders of the pretty pictorials that 
are so hopelessly ** written down " that one 
wonders, sometimes, if babies who have no 
sense of language might think in this colorless 
way. 

And, conversely, my heart goes out to the 
writer who approaches the child with respect, 
and is even willing occasionally to leave him 
with a suggestion, trusting him to find the 
thought and to enjoy proprietorship in it with 
him. It is thus that he becomes the friend of 
his child-reader, and, indeed, who better than 
he should first bring to his knowledge fine and 
noble words — words that will be his life-long 
friends? 

The child who finds a word thus, understand- 
ing it from its setting, gets its flavor and color, 
and is consciously enriched far beyond him 
who must take his words in columns — word- 
doses — and pounds them into his head by 
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vaiD repetitions. I personally love to remeni- 
ber juit where certain words unfolded them- 
selves to my child-mind, and were ever after- 
ward friendly entities whenever I encountered 
them in print. 

It seems to me that the best writer of stories 
for children is he who, bringing to his task the 
divine gift of sympathy, wins his young reader 
with the sweetest, most human tales, told in 
the purest English, lifted as far as may be 
above the nursery plane. When, in addition 
to this, he is able lo evolve his story from an 
interesting historical situation and 10 give it 
definite informing geographical setting as well, 
he has added much to the value of his work. 

And is it not precisely this thai ■' Ruth Ogden " 
has done in her sincere and charming books? 
While she seems often to have her arm about 
the child's shoulder as she writes, you (eel that 
she is carrying him with her — never writing 
down lo him. Rather might he be said to be 
reading up, and thai he understands and loves 
the story is amply attested by the popularity 
■of her books among the children themselves- 
While her sentences are simple in form and 
ber language is alway.i refined and pure, it is 
never stilted or formal: and yet she is not 
afraid lo speak of "a happy certainly" In a 
child's eyes, or "a sorrowful look overshadow- 
ing them" — words with color and sentiment 
which children feel as much as older readers. 

Mrs. Ide, whose maiden name was Fannie 
Ogden. is the daughter of the late Hon. Jona- 
than Ogden, of Brooklyn, of the Ogden family 
of Fairfield, Conn., and New Fairfield, N. J., 
-descended from sturdy John Ogden, of Fair- 
■fielil. Mr, Ogden was a man of varied attain- 
ments, and was as marked for his broad 
sympathies and genial qualities as for ihose 
which gave him distinction as citizen, philan- 
thropist, and active worker in the Presbyterian 
church. During the several terms when he 
represented both his church and slate in their 
Tespei:tive general assemblies, where he was 
always a leading spirit, his inrluence was strong 
and enduring. His children, three of whom 
are living, have alt inherited his forceful 
nature, and are active promoters ol philan- 
thropic and religious 



parents lived to celebrate their fifty-sixth wed- 
ding anniversary, and as she has still about 
half of her worthy father's eighty-four years 
of active life before her, it is safe to hope (or 
many more sweet and wholesome books from 
her ready pen. 

The literary Instinct in her case has never 
been developed under pressure, but found spon- 
taneous expression while she was still a school- 
girl, when, with several of her companions. 
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she edited a school paper. This uni(|ue publi- 
cation, which was a satisfactory venture in 
other respects, is perhaps most interesting 
retrospectively because of the novel terms of 
its distribution. I'ublished eighi months an- 
nually, the subscription price was one dollar: 
single numbers, ten cents. .As there was quite 
a sum lo its cri^dil al (he end of the session, 
its patrons were probably subscribers. 

Mrs. Ides first serious literary efTorts were 
in verse, and one of her early [loenis, called 
" Disappointment," which she timorously sent 
to old Dr. Holmes, elicited a characteristic re- 
sponse compounded of praise seasoned with 
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kindly criticism, and the little poem, altered 
somewhat in form according to his hint, found 
an immediate publisher. 

As her life has always been somewhat 
crowded with the social demands of a home 
given to generous hospitalities, and as it is her 
rule to be "at home" to any guest, Mrs. Ide 
can scarcely be said to have ** habits of work," 
unless, indeed, it be a habit to seize the chance 
moment for what she freely confesses to be her 
favorite occupation. Sometimes, when the 
pressure becomes too great, or "when the 
mood is on," she betakes herself to a quiet 
alcove of the Long Island Historical Society, 
near her Brooklyn home, thus securing for a 
stolen hour, at least, absolute immunity from 
interruption, and indeed it was in the stillness 
of this peaceful place that many of her story 
folk came into being. 

She is a rapid writer, seldom pausing for a 
word or to question the turn of a sentence. 
Her first work for children was a parlor play, 
entitled "Among the Pines," intended, so she 
playfully asserts, "for home consumption" 
only, but its success in the hands of her little 
nieces and nephews was so gratifying that it 
soon found a place in S/. Nicholas, 

In this, as in several of her other composi- 
tions that have been set to music, Mrs. Ide has 
had the most sympathetic oi interpreters in 
her husband, Charles W. Ide. His musi- 
cal theme for this play was afterward arranged 
by the well-known composer, R. Huntington 
Woodman. Mr. Ide is an ex-president of the 
New York Cotton Kxchange, and a member of 
the well-known Boston firm of Stephen M. 
Weld vK: Co. 

It was soon after this first essay in dramatic 
composition that .Mrs. Ide's first complete work 
of fiction, "His Little Royal Hi;^hness,** was 
issued by K. W Dutton ,X: Co., and its recep- 
tion was such as to assure its writer at once 
of a permanent [)Iacc as a safe and graceful 
producer of child literature. One of the lead- 
ing critics hastened to pronounce the book " A 
model of what refined fiction for the young 
should he." 

The story was written straijj;ht out of the 
writer's heart, and embodied a cherished dream 
as to what joy an adopted child with safe ante- 



cedents might bring into a home. Happily, the 
dream itself has since been more than realized 
in her own experience in the exquisite little 
child who gladdens a home which seemed, 
until her coming, to need only this one 
heavenly touch for its full earthly perfection. 

Mrs. Ide divides her time about equally with 
her family between her handsome Brooklyn 
home and her country seat, Oakdene, at Ber- 
nardsville, in the Jersey Highlands. In the 
naming of this ideal retreat its mistress has 
unconsciously expressed the same sort of 
loyalty to family traditions as that which in- 
fluenced her to borrow her grandmother*s old- 
fashioned name as a pseudonym. 

Oakdene, from which sprung the name 
Ogden, so the legend runs, was the title be- 
stowed upon a peasant ancestor when he was 
knighted by Charles the First in acknowledg- 
ment of his having secreted the fugitive king 
in the hollow of his oak tree or den. Happily,, 
the pretty name seems to fit the oak-shaded 
portal of the modern home that honors it, for 
it could hardly be more fittingly distinguished, 
even were there no poetic legend to add to its 
charm. 

Mrs. lde*s second story, "A Loyal Little 
Red-Coat " ( Frederick A. Stokes Company), is 
a tale of child-life in New York a hundred 
years ago. This book, which John Fiske in- 
cludes in his list of books accurately describ* 
ing the times, made good every promise of the 
earlier work. After this came through the 
same press the story of " Courage," and, closely 
following, "The Little Queen of Hearts." 

Harry A. Ogden, the talented artist whose 
accurate illustrations enhanced the historical 
value of the Red Coat story, and who has done 
work of equal charm in "The Little Queen of 
Hearts," is ihe writer's cousin. Indeed, Mrs. 
Ide has been most fortunate in her illustrators, 
and in the new book, " Little Homespun,** 
which is soon to appear, we are assured of 
some delightful pictures from .Miss Mabel 
Humphrey, a sister of .Maud Humphrey, whose 
child studies have made her famous on both 
sides of the water. 

Personally, .Mrs. Ide is a fair brunette of 
medium height, — symmetrical, well-poised, and 
graceful, — with a poetic face, whose intenser 
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soulful eyes one does not easily forget. I 
should say that her distinguishing character- 
istics are directness and a fine sincerity. 
Although always well gowned and essentially 
elegant in her tastes, and with a feeling for 
beauty that finds expression in her surround- 
ings, she is always the spiritual and intellectual 
woman to whom these things are externalities 
of which she seems to have no abiding con- 
sciousness. A harmonious, well-rounded, and 
womanly woman is she whom fair little Alice 
loves to call by the most beautiful of names, 
and who is also mother to the numerous story- 
people whom thousands of children love as 
their familiar friends. 

Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Niw York, N. Y. 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



**S. M. Polk," the name modestly signed to 
a delicious bit of plantation melody, ** Po* 
Linger," in " The Lighter Vein " of the Sep- 
tember Century^ probably has not been gener 
ally recognized as that of one of the most 
charming women of the South — Mrs. Polk» 
widow of the Confederate general. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post says : *' A lady of the old 
regime, brought up on her ancestral plantation 
like a princess, worshipped to this day by the 
servants who were her slaves and have never 
felt any change in their relations with 'Miss 
Sally/ she is not subject to the financial goad 
which sometimes facilitates the making of lit- 
erature ; the stories she gathers are set down 
for pure love of the recording. Hut she is at 
her best in telling plantation lore when she 
can be induced to do ihis ; for no printed word 
expresses the vivid humor, the play of light 
and shade in such a recital. These beautiful 
.Southern women of the old type, full of the 
genius of comedy, which nothing on earth could 
induce them to display publicly, are fast dis- 
appearing. It is such a pity they cannot be 
handed about and j^enerally enjoyed before 
they go." 

Dr. William K. Hur^hardt Du Hois, whose 
paper, ".Strivings of the .\mcrican Negro," in 
the Atlantii Monthly for August has attracted 



wide attention, has recently been elected assist- 
ant professor of history and economics in 
Atlanta University, and is one of the best 
trained of the younger men who are devoting 
themselves to the uplifting of their race. Born 
in Massachusetts, a graduate of Fisk Univer- 
sity, and having also a bachelor *s degree from 
Harvard College, he has devoted himself for 
several years to advanced study in the gradu- 
ate department of Harvard University and in 
the leading universities of Europe. He re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Harvard. His work has everywhere received 
marked attention, and his publications, includ- 
ing a large volume in the Harvard Historical 
Series on *' The Suppression of the African 
Slave Trade," and various contributions to 
periodical literature, have all won high praise. 
During the past year Dr. Du Bois has been 
assistant in sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and has had charge of an investi- 
gation by the university of the condition of the 
negro population of the seventh ward in the 
city of Philadelphia. He has thus been 
brought into personal contact with many of 
the most practical sides of the negro question. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 



Braddon. — Miss Mary K. Braddon, whose 
style and plot of theme have been favorably 
compared by enthusiastic critics to those of 
VVilkie Collins, is still, in her sixty-first year, as 
busy a woman in writing and reading as she 
was in 1S64, when her " Lady Audiey's Secret" 
was published in London and termed one of 
the most "sensational" novels that ever fell 
from an English pen. Indeed, it was this 
novel which added a new meaning to the word 
"sensational," and gave ii fresh currency in 
critical slang, of which it is now one of the pet 
terms. 

In a recent number of the Windsor Magazine 
her workroom is well described, and a sketch 
of the novelist toiling there is entertainingly 
drawn. In that white-paneled chamber is a 
very fine Chippendale cabinet full of the manu- 
scripts of Miss Hraddon*s novels and plays. 
.Miss Braddon, the visitor tells us, has two dis- 
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tinct hand-writings, one for her correspondence 
and the ordinary business of life, and the other 
■for her novels. The latter is a backward hand, 
smaller, neater, and clearer than the other. 
She makes, we are told, very few corrections. 
With all this, the speed at which she writes is 
considerable. When things go well with her 
"she produces on an average three closely writ- 
ten pages of manuscript, or about 1,500 words, 
an hour. 

She works nowadays in the mornings from 
II to I o'clock, and then she goes out for a 
constitutional before lunch. But in bygone 
days it was no uncommon thing with her to 
work all day long, not even leaving her "den " 
for luncheon When she first applied herself 
seriously to novel writing it was her habit to 
write " straight off the reel," so to speak, some- 
times without knowing what was to be the 
end of her story. But gradually her method 
changed. She took to making " skeletons," — 
a rough outline of plot and characters,— and 
lo-day she makes extensive sketches before she 
actually begins to write. Of unruly plots and 
unruly characters — plots that promised splen- 
didly and then broke down unexpectedly in 
the middle, characters that ungratefully refused 
to develop according to the requirements of 
their creator — she has had a varied experience. 

Sometimes a plot has turned out so entirely 
refractory that it has had to be left severely 
alone; on more than one occasion Miss Brad- 
don has found herself unable to finish a story, 
has put it away for many months, and has then 
taken it up and found it work out smoothly and 
easily. But she has never yet found herself 
short of ideas or of material. The sugges- 
tions for her plots dawn for her out of all kinds 
of places. The germ of her last book, " Lon- 
don Pride," was found by her forty years ago 
in an account in the State Trials of the trial of 
Lord Grey of Wark. Her characters are for 
the most part spun out of her own brain, 
though here and ihere observation of a friend 
or acquaintance supplies her with a first vague 
outline. But perhaps the most interesting, be- 
cause the most unusual, feature in her method 
lies in her occasional adoption of a piece of 
advice given her many years ago by the first 
LorJ Ljtton, whose severe, but kindly, criticism 



of her earlier novels was most helpful. He 
advised her to attack her third volume after 
finishing ihe first. — New York Timis. 

Daudet. — When he was a boy Alphonse 
Daudet's father failed, and for some time the 
two lived together in poverty in Lyons. An 
elder brother, Ernest, however, got a position 
in a glass store in Paris, and finally, when 
seventeen years old, Alphonse went to live 
with him and to try his fortunes in the great 
city. Ernest's wages amounted to only $20 a 
month, and Alphonse brought nothing with him 
from Lyons except about forty cents and a vora- 
cious appetite. He is even said to have worn 
rubber boots on that memorable journey. The 
two brothers took lodgings in an attic, and for 
several years led a poverty-stricken life. Noth- 
ing, however, discouraged the two lads; both 
had confidence that there was a future in litera- 
ture for Alphonse. who in those trying years 
wrote a volume of poems which he had suc- 
ceeded in getting printed. A copy of the vol- 
ume fell under the eye of Empress Eugenie, 
who persuaded her brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Morny, to hunt the young man up and help 
him. 

The result of the empress' interest in the 
young poet was that the duke invited him to 
call upon them. When Daudet entered, the 
duke asked : — 

" Can you write ? " 

•' Ves, sir," replied Daudet. 

** Very good, I want a secretary. Pay, 5,000 
francs. Good morning." 

The boy was nearly overcome. He had 
never imagined that anyone was paid that 
much a year — about $1,000. But he suddenly 
remembered that he differed in politics from 
the duke, and drawing himself up announced 
the fact. 

Instead of being deeply moved by his heroic 
course, the duke said : ** Oh, go and get your 
hair cut. I don't care anything about your 
political beliefs." — The Dispatch, 

Dickens. — The recollections of Charles 
Dickens, by his daughter, show how great a 
change can come in the literary habits of a 
man through change in his circumstances. We 
know from Dickens' own story how, as a re- 
porter and when writing the sketches by Box, 
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he worked in a newspaper office, with all sorts 
of noises and every variety of confusion about 
him, not a sentence being penned without an 
interruption of some kind. When, however, he 
dropped newspaper work for that of story- 
writing, the change in his habits was as radical 
as could be imagined. He found himself un- 
able to write if subjected to the slightest annoy- 
ance ; he waited for inspiration, and sometimes 
did not write for days until he felt in the 
mood; he could not bear noise in the house, 
or the presence of strangers or callers. His 
doors were padded, the windows of his room 
were striped with felt in order that he might 
be secluded, and when he was in his study 
everybody about the house tiptoed to and fro, 
lest the cogitations of the lord thereof should 
be disturbed. He himself confessed that it 
was all a habit. '*A man," he said, **can get 
used to anything." He had become accus- 
tomed to quietness, he was in a position to 
insist upon it, and did so in exercise of his 
prerogative as the master of the establishment. 
— Boston JournaL 

Hope. — The world has long been waiting 
for an expression of opinion from me regarding 
the writing of Anthony Hope. This is the first 
opportunity I have had of unburdening myself 
on that subject, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is vile beyond expression. To 
prevent error, I should state that I am talking 
of his penmanship and not of his books. He 
uses sheets of blue foolscap ; begins at the top 
with a long line, writing each following line a 
little shorter than the one above it, and thus 
the bottom line is about half the length of the 
one at the top. Perhaps in this lies the secret 
of his popularity, so I set forth his methods 
that any reader may try the experiment. I can 
read with reasonable facility the hieroglyphics 
on Cleopatra*s Needle, which has been set up 
on the embankment opposite Anthony Hope's 
new rooms, but when I come to the more mod- 
ern handwriting of Anthony Hope himself, I 
am staggered. — Robert Barr, in Hartford 
Post. 

In answer to questions, .Mr. Hawkins spoke 
of his method of writing stories. 

** I always have a story completed before 
sending it to the printer," he said. "Some- 



times it is ready a long time before, but I never 
let any part of one of my stories be published 
unless the whole is completed. 

** Of course I have my theme worked out be- 
fore I write a word, but there are many minor 
changes in the action or dialogue that occur to 
me while writing. 

'• No, I never change the ending of one of 
my stories. I know what the ending is to be 
before I begin to write, and have no occasion 
to make any changes." 

"Do you write in * moods,* Mr. Hawkins.^ 
Can you sit down at any time and write a cer- 
tain amount of a story, as Scott is said to have 
done .> " 

Mr. Hawkins smiled, and answered: "Scott 
was a genius if he did that, and he is credited 
with having done so, but I write at odd times, 
and of course when I feel in the humor can do 
better work." — Boston Advertiser. 

Kipling. — According to a recent article, 
Rudyard Kipling, when in India, had to set 
up the type of " Departmental Ditties " him- 
self, as he was not rich enough to consult a 
publisher. The work appeared on bad paper, 
stitched with wire, and bound in a coarse 
brown-paper cover bearing the title. He put 
it in circulation by sending reply postal-cards 
to all the notabilities of India. — The Argonaut- 

Mendet. — M. Catulle Mendes confesses that* 
though he knows that he is considered a facile 
and prolific writer, it is the hardest thing in the 
world for him to wri^e. " I lock myself in my 
study soon after noon," he says. " After hav- 
ing smoked and idled about for an hour, I 
commence work. The first sixty minutes I can 
do little. It seems as if I can never get to the 
bottom of the page. Afterward it goes along 
better. I stop at 5 or 6. And the remarkable 
thing is that writing becomes harder for me the 
older I grow and the more I write. Now, to- 
night, I am to do thirty lines for the yournal 
about a little play at La Cigale. You cannot 
believe how those thirty lines haunt me. I do 
not feel now that I can possibly do them. I 
have n*t the slightest idea what I shall say. I 
assure you I am thoroughly unstrung about it." 
— Washington Times. 

Proctor. — Strange to say that, as a poet, 
Adelaide Proctor — the daughter of " Barry 
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Cornwall " — remained unknown to all save 
the limited circle of her friends until she had 
almost reached the age of thirty. It happened 
in the spring o( 1853 that amongst the proffered 
contributions to Household Words its editor — 
Charles Dickens — found a poem which he con- 
sidered of more than ordinary merit. This was 
signed **Mary Berwick/* and an accompanying 
note requested that if communication were de- 
sired with the author, it might be directed to a 
certain post-office in the western district of 
London. Addressing himself to his unknown 
contributor, the editor informed her that her 
verses had been accepted, and that others 
which she might choose to send would receive 
due consideration. In this way a correspond- 
ence was opened and continued between them. 
At the office of Household IVords it was soon 
established to the satisfaction of the editor and 
his staff that Mary Berwick was a governess 
in which capacity she had visited Italy, and 
that she had long been in the same family. 
"We really knew nothing whatever of her," 
wrote Charles Dickens long afterward, ** except 
that she was remarkably business-like, punc- 
tual, self-reliant, and reliable. So I suppose 
we insensibly invented the rest. For myself, 
my mother was not a more real personage to 
me than Miss Berwick, the governess, be- 
came." 

For more than eighteen months their corre- 
spondence was continued, and Mary Berwick^s 
poems made their frequent appearance in the 
columns of Household IVords. But one day in 
the December of 1854 Charles Dickens went to 
dine with his old friends, the Proctors, when 
he carried with him an advance copy of his 
Christmas number, called "The Seven Poor 
Travelers." As he laid it on the drawing-room 
table he assured Adelaide and her parents that 
it contained a very pretty poem written by a 
certain Miss Berwick, and in further conversa- 
tion praised that writer. She, of whom he 
spoke, kept her countenance and likewise her 
counsel until the following day, when Charles 
Dickens received a letter in which she revealed 
her identity. 

This anecdote, he thought, illustrated "the 
honesty, independence, and quiet dignity of 
the lady's character." " I had known her," 



Dickens wrote, " when she was very young. 
I had been honored with her father*s friend- 
ship when I was myself a young aspirant ; and 
she had said at home: * If I send him in my 
own name verses that he does not honestly 
like, either it will be very painful to him to 
return them or he will print them for papa's 
sake, and not for their own. So I have made 
up my mind to take my chance fairly with the 
unknown volunteers.' " — JVew Haven RegistiT" 



LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 



[ The poblUhers of The Writsk will tend to any addftM a 
oopy of any magatine mentioned in the following referenc* lift 
on receipt of the amount givm in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
mitk tkrte ctntt pottagt add*d. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if thev will mention The Wkitbk when they write.] 



Rkminiscbncis op Mrn and Evbntsof thb Civil War. 
1. ~ From the Tribuiu to the War Department Charles A. 
Dana. McClnrt^t MAgatitu (13 c.) for November. 

Hrnrv Grorcr : A Charactrr Skrtch. Illustrated. 
Arthur McEwen. American M^ntkiy Rrfiew 0/ Revitmt 
( 28 c ) f or November. 

Danirl WRR.STRR. Carl Schurz. HarptrU (i'^ c) for 
November. 

Thr Mourrn School op Fiction. Charles Dudley War- 
ner. Editor's Study, Harper's for November. 

Thr Importancr op Illustrating Nbw England His- 
tory BY A SrKIRS op RoMANCRS LlKR THR WaVRRLBY 

NovRUi. Kufus Choate. ( Delivered at Salem, 1833.) Sew 
Emgland Magamine ( 28 c. ) for November. 

A National NovRLisT (Captain C*harles King). Henry 
Austin. NaiUnal Maganme (13 c.) for November. 

A Grrat Naturalist (Edward Drinker Cope). With 
portrait. Henry Fairfield Osbom. Century (38 c. ) for 
November. 

On thr Rr-rrading op Book.s. John Burroughs. Cen- 
tury ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Mozart. Edvard Grieg. Century ( 38 c. ) for November* 

Trnnyson — SoMR Good Litrrary Advicr. Topics of the 
Tune, Century ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Mrs. Camrron, Hrr Frirnds, and Hrr Photocrapmi 
( Tennyson, Watu, Taylor, Herschel ). With portraiU. V. C. 
Scott O'Connor. Century (38 c.) for November. 

Thr Lifb op Tbnnvson. Hamilton W. Mable. AtUmtic 
(38 c. ) for November. 

Forty Yrars op thr Bacon-Shakrsprarr Folly. John 
Fiske. Atlantic (38 c. ) for November. 

SoMR Unpublishrd Lrttrrs op Dran Swipt. — III. Dr. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Thr Coming Litrrary Rrvival. — I. J. S. Tnniaoo. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for November. 

Saintr-Bruyr. lYofessor George MacLean Harper. 
Scrihner^s (28 c.) for November. 
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NovBLisTs AS CosTUMBRS. £va A. Madden. Lippincctft 
'( 28 c. ) for November. 

Thb Day of Dialbct. T. C. DeLeon. LippincotVs ( 28 c.) 
for November, 

Lbttbrs to a Living Authoii. " Arthur Penn." F^mm 
( 38 c- ) for November. 

Embrson and Concord. With autographs and portraits. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Bookman (23 c. ) for November. 

Two LiTBRARY Intbrvibws. (With William Cullen Bry- 
ant and W. D. Howells.) George Newell Lovejoy. Homo 
Magauin* (13 c.) for November. 

DisBASB IN MoDBRN FiCTioN. J. J. MorissejT, M. D. 
Catholic World ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Lloyd Mifflin. With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. Ci»r- 
rtnt Literature ( 28 c. ) for November. 

" Bbnjamin Swift." William Romaine Patterson. With 
portrait. Bock Buyer ( 13 c. } for November. 

• Ruth Ogdbn *' Mrs. Charles W. Ide). With portrait. 
•• T. W." Book News (13 c. ; for November. 

Thb Lifb of Tbnnyson. Edmund Gosse. North Ameri- 
tan Review ( 53 c. ) for November. 

Ambrican School Histories on thb Rbvoi.ution. A. 
W. Savary. North A merican Reviow (53 c.) for November. 

Christina Gborgina Rossbtti. Ellen Craven I^earned. 
Churchman ( 13 c. ) lor October 2. 

Thb Novbls of Gborgb Gissing. H. G. Wells. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Living Ag« (18 c.) for 
October a. 

Mrs. Oliphant as a Novblist. Reprinted from Black- 
wood's Magazine in Living Age (18 c. ) for October 9. 

Mauricb Mabtbrlinck. Virginia M. Crawford. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) 
for October i6. 

Thb British Associatbo Prbss. Reprinted from Cham- 
ber s* Journal in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for October 16. 

Thb Lifb of Tbnnyson. Reprinted from London Times 
in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for October 30. 

Skakbspbakb as a Moral and Rbligious Tbachbb. 
W. J. Rolfe. Christian Register (13 c.) for October 21. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



"Arthur Penn," the name signed to the 
'* Letters to a Living Author" in the Novem- 
ber Forum^ is a pseudonym occasionally used 
by Brander Matthews. 

*' Pierre de Coulevin " is a woman, Madem- 
oiselle Favre, who has been teaching French 
for several years in Boston. 

*' Ethel Turner " is the wife of a barrister in 
Sydney, Australia, and her real name is Mrs. 
H. R. Curlewis. 

Stephen Bonsai has become the managing 
editor of Munsey's Maganim, at a salary, it is 
said, of $10,000 a year. 

Paul Dana has succeeded his father as edi- 
tor of the New York Sun. 



Mira L. Cobbe will be the editor of the 
Woman^s Home yournal of Chicago after 
January i. It is the purpose of the publishers 
to enlarge and improve the paper. 

John A. Sleicher has accepted the editorship 
of Leslie's Weekly, 

Rev. George Batchelor is to be the new edi- 
tor of the Christian Register ( Boston ), taking 
the place left vacant by the election of Rev. 
S. J. Barrows to a seat in congress. 

The Lotus is now edited by Frank A. Gailey, 
instead of Walter Blackburn Harte. Mr. 
Harte's name appears as contributor to an- 
other magazinelet, the Ishmaelite, published in 
Indianapolis. 

J. St. Loe Strachey has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Cor ft hi II Magazine^ to accept the 
associate editorship of the Spectator, of which 
he has become one of the proprietors, succeed- 
ing the late Mr. Hutton. 

Carter's Afoftthly is a new illustrated Chi- 
cago magazine, edited by Opie Read. 

Speaking of the new English review, Litera- 
ture, of which Dr. Traill is to be the editor, 
Sir Walter Besant writes: **It would seem 
that the journal could hardly appear at a more 
opportune moment; the British Review and 
the National Observer are extinct ; so, after a 
brief existence, is the New Saturday; the 
Saturday has undergone changes; the Spec- 
tator has lost its principal pillar of support, 
and is practically on its trial for its future posi- 
tion. The Athenctum remains what it always 
has been, filling a place of its own, from which 
it will not be easily dislodged. The Bookman 
still remains a monthly paper; the Literary 
Casette has got, and will keep, its own place, 
and a very useful place it is. The Publishers' 
Circular and the Bookseller are organs of the 
publishing trade. None of these papers would 
stand in the way of the new weekly. There 
would seem to be plenty of room for another 
paper devoted entirely to literature." 

The Gray Goose is a new monthly magazine 
of original short stories, poems, etc., published 
in Cincinnati. 

Youth and Home (New York ) is a new 
twelve-page weekly paper ** for the whole 
family." 
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The first number of a new magazine for 
children, called Little Folks, '»an illustrated 
monthly for youngest readers/' is issued by 
S. E. Cassino* of Boston. Charles Stuart 
Pratt and Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, who are 
to edit the magazine, will embody in it many 
plans and ideas which are the out-growth of 
their twenty years* experience on Wide Awake^ 
'Little Men and Women^ Baby land, etc. 

With the November number the Southern 
States magazine, cf Baltimore, comes out as 
the Southern States Farm Magazine. 

The Criterion has removed from St. Louis 
to New York, where it expects to find a wider 
field for its activities. 

The Werner Company, of Akron, O., is in 
the hands of a receiver. President Werner 
says that the receivership will be only tem- 
porary. 

The Black Cat (Boston) offers $4,000 in 
eight prizes — $1,500, $1,000, $500, $350, $250, 
$200, $100, and $100 — for original short stories 
of from i,Hoo to6,ooo words, submitted in ac- 
cordance with the conditions named in its De- 
cember number. 

The New York Herald offers $2,000 in 
prizes for sermons (to be printed in its Sunday 
issues ) offered by clergymen with established 
congregations or churches. The sermons must 
not contain more than 1,000 words each, and 
are to be signed by the clergymen writing 
them. The first prize will be $1,000, and $1,000 
will be divided in proportion as second, third, 
and fourth prizes. Clergymen winning prizes 
will be expected to devote the money to the 
benefit of their churches or to any charity they 
may think worthy. The competition will end 
•* early in the coming year." 

Those who desire to compete for the prizes 
offered by the permanent committee on Sabbath 
schools for the best and second-best pro- 
grammes for Children's Day in 1898 must send 
their names, before December 15, to Taylor 
Bernard, 5023 Fairmount avenue, St. Louis. 
The exercises must be sent under a pen name 
before January 15, 1898, and at the same time 
the pen name and the author's address must be 
tent to W. J. Brasfield, St. Louis. The first 
prize is to be $20, and the second prize $10. 



Harper's Round Table announces three prize 
competitions for 1898, open to subscribers 
only. Particulars may be obtained by address- 
ing Harper & Brothers. 

The prize of $1,000 offered by the David C» 
Cook Publishing Company for the best religious 
story has been awarded to Anne May Wilson, 
among 263 competitors. 

Sainte-Beuve, perhaps the greatest of all 
literary critics, with whose methods M. Bru- 
neti^re, so lately with us, did not altogether 
agree, is the subject of a sympathetic and dis> 
criminating paper in Scribner^s for November 
by Professor George MacLean Harper, of 
Princeton University. 

Many old readers of the Atlantic will be 
gratified to find the Contributors' Club once 
more in the November number. Tt was never 
the intention of the editors to discontinue it 
permanently, and its occasional appearance is 
promised in the future. 

Herbert S. Stone & Co. (Chicago) publish 
two periodicals now, the Chap-Book and the 
House Beautiful. The latter, which deals with 
house decoration, they have recently bought 
from Klapp & Co., who started it a year ago. 

" A Chapter on Nom dc Plumes," by Charles 
T. Scott, is one of the most interesting con- 
tributions to the New England Maganine for 
October. 

The frontispiece to the October Open Courts 
a handsome half-tone portrait of Goethe, is ac- 
companied by a biographical sketch of the 
poet, emphasizing his significance as a prophet 
of the leading movements in religion and 
science of the nineteenth century. 

Francis William Newman died in London 
October 5, aged ninety-two. 

Charles A. Dana died at Glen Cove, L. L, 
October 17, aged seventy-eight. 

Justin Winsordied at Cambridge October 2 2, 
aged sixty-six. 

Francis Turner Palgrave died in London 
October 24, aged seventy-three. 

Henry George died in New York October 29, 
aged fifty-nine. 
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6>T«»«D AT THE Bo»TOH^»T^rr.cE .« siccD^tAM M..C MATT^. ^^^^ constaiitly io iTiind. The scarcher for 

CONTENTS • PACK knowledge is the one to be considered, and 

iNDsxiMG. William H. Hills 173 everything possible should be done to facili- 

Tmb Injustics of Somb Articlbs About Diai.kct. tate his Search. The tendency of some index- 

WiiiiatH E. Barton 174 makers is to abbreviate, to save either space or 

Editorial '76 • . •««• r • 1 • c 

Forty American •'Immortal..", 76- Scientific U*e of ^^^f' ^hey forget that the saving of a mm- 

Titles as Applied to Ministers, 176— Getting Notes ute to the indexer means the loss of a good 

Klled Easily 177 many hours in the aggregate by people who 

Nbwspapbr English Editkd «77 1 ^ u 1 »l .u u »l 

^ . T^ have to search longer than they would other- 

Writbrs of thb Day 177 ^ ' 

Susie M. Best. 17/- Ellis Parker Butler. 177- wise to find the facts they want. The saving 

Grace Lincoln Hall, 177— Edward Pay son Jackson, of space, tOO, in many cases is imaginary. No 

177- Adeline Knapp. .78- W. C. M'ClelUnd, .7S- ^ j^ ^^^.^^ j^ ^^ .^^^ ^^j^^.^ . ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Robert C. V. Meyers, 178 — Anna A. Rogers, 178— '^ ^ 

AnnieE. P. Searing, 178- William Thomson, 179- viation two lines are compressed into one. 

William R. A. Wilson 179 Where fullness in an entry does not make the 

Pbrmnal Gossif amut Authors .79 Une run over, the fuller the entry the better 

Frances Hudgson Burnett, 179 — Robert (irant, . * .. . . 

.80- Nathaniel Hawthorne, .«o-capt.»n Charles ^O'' ^^ery One Concerned. Sometimes even it 

King, 180— Edgar Allan Poc 181 is better to use an extra line, to make the index 

Book Rbvibws iSi entry clear. 

Litbrary Articlbs in Pbriodicals 182 r^ ]• • 1 • -^ • . J • ut ^ 

^ ^ ^ ror ordmary indexinij it is not advisable to 

Nbws and Notbs 183 •' ^ 

- - _: - follow the library style of using brief entries, 

INDEXINC ^^ ' Dickens, C.,** for '' Charles Dickens." In 
the case of a name so well-known the brief 

"I have never broken stones by the road- entry may serve, perhaps: but when the indexer 

side or elsewhere, but I have an idea that the comes to a name like * Helen Campbell," 

nearest thing to it is the making of an index for "Campbell, H.," docs not till the bill, and 

a book the subject of which has no interest for " Stevenson, Robert Louis," is far better than 

you," says Charles Francis Blackburn, in his ** Stevenson, R. L." 

" Rambles." This suggests the first qualifica- The value of an index depends largely on the 

tion requisite for an index-maker, and that is skill of the indexer in picking out key-words, 

sympathy with his author. To index a hook it Suppose he is indexing an article entitled 

is not necessary, perhaps, to he a specialist on •* Thoughts about Indexing." His entry, of 

the subject of which it treats, but the more the course, should he : " Indexing, Thoughts 

indexer knows of the subject, the better his in- about." If he should index the reference 

dex will be, and he must know a good deal under "Thoughts," nobody would ever find it 

about it, if his index i> to have much value. except by accident. Sometimes a paragraph 

The next (|ualificatiofi for an indexer is ac- may profitably be indexed under the generic 

curacy. He must be careful, systematic, mcth- name of the subject which it discusses, al- 

oilical, consistent, and painstaking, or his work though the word itself may not appear in it. 

will be imperfect, misleading, and incomplete. The mechanical indexer can never do .satis- 

In making an index the use of it should l>e factory work. An indexer often has to sur- 

Copyright, 1897. by Wii.iiam H. \\\v\k K\\,i\|fift,\% t*%Mx<t^. 
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mount the difficulty of summarizing the sub- 
ject of a paragraph in a few words. 

The most convenient method of indexing a 
book is to go through it page by page, writing 
each reference that the indexer sees fit to make 
on a narrow slip of stiff paper, say, an inch wide 
and five inches long. The entries should be 
written as they are to appear in print ; for 
instance, 

Short Story, Technique of the, 24 

It is a good idea to have a case of twenty-six 
pigeon-holes in front of the indexer, so that he 
can assort his slips by putting each in its 
proper pigeon hole as soon as it is written. If 
there are a few subjects that are constantly 



recurring, he may keep the slips relating to^ 
them outside the pigeon-holes, arranged in a 
row at the side of the desk, so that when he 
wishes to add a page reference to any one he 
may do so easily. Otherwise a separate slip 
should be written for every reference. When 
the book has been gone through, the indexer 
should arrange his slips alphabetically to the 
third letter, and then consolidate duplicates,, 
putting all the folios relating to one entry on a 
single slip. The slips may then be numbered 
and given to the printer for copy, or a copy of 
them may be made for the printer on ordinary: 
manuscript paper. William H. Hills. 

Boston, Mass. 



THE INJUSTICE OF SOME ARTICLES ABOUT DIALECT. 



The Writer for November copied an 
article from the Interior^ the editor of which, 
Dr. Gray, having been on a brief visit to the 
Tennessee mountains, took occasion to deny 
the existence of any mountain dialect, except 
as it exists in the writings of certain "mercen- 
ary writers" who "have made their fortune out 
of it." The editor asks me to state my position 
in answer to this article. I could have wished 
that this invitation had come before The 
Writer copied Dr. Gray's article, as I am 
confident that some knowledge of the facts 
would hav^ prevented the reprinting of that in- 
vective. Dr. Gray names Miss Murfree, Mr. 
Cable, and myself as sinners above the rest, 
and four times refers to me as an imitator of 
Miss Murfree. 

I will not deny having made my fortune out 
of my literary work, for I should like to have 
Dr. Gray prove that he has said one true thing 
about me, and that is the only one about which 
there can be any question. If he will tell me 
where I have mislaid that fortune, I will forgive 
him for the rest. 

As to the charge that I have imitated Miss 

Murfree, it has never been made before, so far 

as I know. It wa.s noi made this time with any 



definite facts in mind. Dr. Gray at the time he 
made this charge had not in mind one page, 
line, character, or scene in my books, nor, hav- 
ing now read some of my writings, can he now 
adduce one that is an even apparent imitation 
of Miss Murfree. In a later article, comparing 
the first book of mine which he has read with 
Miss Murfree's latest, he is good enough at every 
point to make the comparison in favor of my 
book, ** A Hero in Homespun," saying, ** Bar- 
ton is not so bad," "Here again. Barton is not 
so bad," " Dr. Barton does the same, though to 
a much less degree." Apparently, he does not 
discover the evidences of imitation, and, as a 
matter of fact. Miss Murfrce's books and mine 
are quite unlike. Miss Murfree's are, I have 
no doubt, better than mine, as works of fiction, 
pure and simple, and I have read with much 
admiration her descriptions of landscape, which 
I never attempt. But I presume that no one 
who knows the customs and speech of the 
Cumberland plateau would count my work in 
that regard inferior to hers, and I suppose thai 
I have had much better opportunities than she 
of becoming familiar with it. There are parts 
of her work which I should count it an honor 
to have mine thought to resemble, but what- 
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ever compliment there may be delicately veiled 
ID Dr. Gray's charge, reprinted in The Writer, 
that ** Barton " is ** the imitator of Miss Mur- 
free,'* the compliment loses its force by reason 
of the fact that Dr. Gray made the charge 
wholly at random. Living far back in the 
mountains when Miss Murfree became known 
to the reading public, I had written a good deal 
of mountain dialect before I knew of her. I 
read two of her books the last year I was in the 
mountains, a dozen years ago, and another six 
years ago, and I regret having been so busy 
since that I have not read any of her stories 
until last summer, just after reading the proofs 
of my ** Hero in Homespun," when I read 
again, and greatly enjoyed, her ** Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains." If editors were 
not a law unto themselves, I might stop to ask 
by what right a man in good standing is thus 
labelled an *' imitator" of another writer, whose 
books are most unlike his own. And 1 could 
even find it in my heart to blame The Writer 
a little for reprinting so sweeping a charge be- 
fore investigating it. 

As to mountain dialect, Dr. Gray, in a later 
article, where he apologizes for his ** angry and 
unjust words," but passes over the charges with- 
out specific withdrawal, is able to cull from '*A 
Hero in Homespun" a sentence which contains 
the words *' heap," *' general," •* allers," " they's," 
and *'thataway." ''Such caricatures enkindled 
my indignation," he says. As a matter of fact, 
his indignation was kindled on general princi- 
ples, and he hunted up his examples afterward. 
But this extreme sentence, the worst he can 
find, apparently, contains not a word that is at 
all unusual in the mountains. It is good idio- 
matic mountain dialect, and no caricature. He 
goes on with three other illustrations. One is 
a pure question of orthography, a (|uestion 
whether a final consonant carried over to form 
the initial of a following word should be 
doubled. I think my spelling is better than 
that he suggests, but 1 do not care. Another 
is an expression which, he affirms, being com- 
mon in New Kngland. cannot also be used in 
Tennessee. He would find it hard to prove 
his case. The third is that in the case of a 
young mountaineer, who later l)ecomes a cap- 
tain in the I'nion army. I al.ow him to report 



the results of a convention to which he h^id 
been a delegate, essentially in the words of the 
resolutions adopted by the convention, — a 
single such sentence, — and at other times 
allow him to use language little better than 
the average mountaineer. It is just possible 
that I have let him use too good a sentence, 
yet I incline to think that he is correctly re- 
ported. But what if I have made one mistake 
in spelling, another in allowing a man to quote 
more literally a striking sentence than is likely 
to have been the case, and have used certain 
expressions common to the mountains and to 
rural people in other parts of America? Does 
this justify the wholesale charge of "literary 
fraud " ? 

It were easy to prove my dialect essentially 
correct. I suppose that 1 had better oppor- 
tunities for learning it than anyone else who 
has written of that region. 1 suppose that i 
know the home life of the mountains better 
than any one else who has written a book about 
them. So far as I know, no one else has writ- 
ten a story of the mountains in the Civil War 
except Mr. Trowbridge, in *' Cudjo's Cave"; 
and if Miss Murfree and 1 are guilty of fraud, 
so is this author, and so are xMark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner, in "The Gilded Age," 
and so are a hundred war correspondents, 
whose work abides to this day. This is rather 
too much to assume on the testimony of a man 
who has made a single Hying trip to the moun- 
tains, who took a few short rides from Cumber- 
land Gap along the road that has been traveled 
by outsiders since the days of Daniel Boone, 
and who records as an indication of his longest 
ride away from his Northern boarding place, at 
Cumberland (»ap, that he came very near ac- 
cepting an invitation to take one meal in a 
mountain home. .\ man might easily make 
just such a trip to Boston as t^r. (iray made to 
the Tennessee mountains, ride as far. and see 
the sights as thoroughly, and find no larger 
water than the frog pond on the Common ; but 
if he should affirm that the ocean "exists only 
in the imagination of two or three mercenary 
writers who have made their fortune out of it," 
he would be as wide of the truth as Dr. (iray. 

//V/Z/Vi;// /:*. Bar /on. 
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Oliver Herford*s genius is exactly fitted to 
illustrate the >>[enius of Rudyard Kipling. His 
illustrations for Kipling's ** Just-So" story in 
Sf, Nicholas for December are as good as the 
story, — and that is the very highest praise. 

• 

Who says that there is no royal road to suc- 
cess in authorship } Why should any one 
waste a bottle of ink in spoiling clean manu- 
script paper, when a penful dashed on a check- 
book will accomplish the same end.^ An 
advertisement in a New York paper says : 
*' Party furnishing money will be made author 
of a new and wonderful book ; ideal, unique, 
classic, and superbly beautiful : great hit; in- 
vestigation invited and desired.'* Could any 



Qara Louise Bumham, 

Brander Matthews, 

Richard Harding Davis, 

Richard Henry Stoddard, 

Mary Mapes Dodge, 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 

J. T. Trowbridge, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Charles Dudley Warner, 

John Burroughs, 

Thos. Wentworth HiKgtnson, 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

Noah Brooks, 

Richard Watson Gilder, 

EliiabethStuartPheipsWard, 

John Fiske, 

Ruth McEnery Stuar:. 

Alice Morte Earle, 

Joel Chandler Harris. 



"party" wanting literary fame desire anything 
simpler or more labor-saving } 

• • 
If American authors were to be chosen to 
constitute an American academy of forty " Im- 
mortals," who would they be } For example : — 

W. D. Howells, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
James Whitcomb Riley, 
Samuel L. Clemens, 
F. Mauion Crawford, 
Mary E. WUkins, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Robert J. Burdette, 

E. C. StcdnuuB, 
Sarah Ome Jewett, 
Captain Charles King, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
James Lane Allen, 
S. Weir Mitchell, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Margaret E. Sangster, 

F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Donald G. Mitchell, 

with one place blank for the writer wHo cer- 
tainly ought to be mentioned in such a list, and 
whose name has not been inchided. 

• • 
The article by Dr. Gray in the httenoi\ on 
*'The Injustice of Some Dialect," was reprinted 
in The Writer without due consideration. 
Mr. Gray's high standing gave an apparent 
authority to his assertions which they did not 
in fact possess, and the editor of The Writer 
made the mistake of taking what he said for 
granted, without stopping to consider whether 
it was just or not. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Gray's article was certainly unjust, so far as it 
concerned Dr. Barton, and probably so in its 
references to Miss Murfree. Dr. Gray himself 
has already apologized in part (or tht- injustice 
that he acknowledges, and he mi^^ht .;(» even 
further in the way of reparation. 

The scientific use of titles applicable to iliose 
whom newspaper reporters like to sj)eak ot as 
"reverend gentlemen " is indicated by an ex- 
tract from a circular recently issued by W H. 
Whitmore, registrar of births and deaihs ami 
marriages in Boston, which reads: • c Irr^y 
men are confined to three terms, — * iDiriist' r ot 
the gospel,' 'clergyman,' or 'priest': ami n< 
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other can be used. No addition, as * rector/ 
** pastor/ or * assistant/ can be recognized by 
this office." 



* « 



Mr. Henderson's article in the November 
Writer, advising the use of blocked slips in 

diote-taking, makes some valuable suggestions, 
but the work of filing such notes after they are 
cnade implies systematic labor, of which some 
writers are incapable. If any such writer is 

rfortunate enough to be married, he will do well 
to persuade his wife that she will find this work 

>of filing slips and clippings more fun than going 
to the theatre. Provided he is eloquent and 

• persuasive enough to do this, his difficulties are 
forever at an end. By noting on each slip the 
heading under which it is to be filed, he may 
make its disposition plain, and his wife will do 

ithe rest, while he does the resting. w. h. h. 
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Those books to which we 
return, and that stand the test 
of time. — John Burroughs^ 
in the Nox'tmhrr Century. 



Those books to which we 
return, and which stand the 
test of time. 



I never saw or heard of it 
prior to its publication. —John 
T. Whteixvright, in Boston 
Journal . 



I never saw or heard uf it 
before its publication. 



It ih undt-rrtood that Henr>' 
D. Traill t» the author uf a 
"LUeof the Trince of Wales," 
which will be published in 
the near future. - Nrtv York 
Tribune . 



Henry D. Traill lias writ- 
ten a ** Life of the Prince of 
Wales,'* which will be pub- 
lished "MMtn. 



Which of Shaktspeare's 
contemporaries had enough 
book-lore to have written 
them * —John Fiike, in AV 
xpenthtr Atlantic. 



Which »»f Shake«|>earc's 
contempor<me^ had enough 
book-lore to write them ' 



Spencer ha^s ureater instinc- 
tive power of observation and 
assimilation than any man 
since Shakespeare. — John 
.Fiike, in Noretnber Atlaniu . 



Npcnccr has greater instinc- 
tive power of observation and 
assimilation than any other 
man since Shakespeare 



WRITERS OF THE DAY. 



Susie M. UtTNi, who c()ntri!)utc(l liie poem 
•' Love's Saddest I'ossihllity," to Lippincotfs 
for November, is a Cincinnati girl, and inherits 
poetic ability, tracing through her mother's 
family to the line that produced the poet James 
Montgomery. She entered the literary field 



about eight years ago. Her writings are chiefly 
verse, much of which has been published in 
magazines and papers in many parts of the 
country. Among the periodicals to which she 
has contributed arc Judgi^ Puck^ Truths Lip- 
pincott^s^ the Youth's Companion^ the Independ- 
ent^ and the New England Magazine. A few 
years ago she published a book of poems, called 
" The Fallen Pillar Saint, and Other Poems," 
which created considerable comment. She 
contemplates the publication of anotner volume 
of poems soon. 

Ellis Parker Butler is coming to be one of 
the best-known of the humorous verse writers. 
His poem, "To Jessica, Gone Back to the City," 
which was published in the *' In Lighter Vein " 
department of the Century for November, was 
a genuine regret addressed to a charming San 
Francisco lady. It was written in eastern 
Iowa, where the author was born and educated, 
and where he lived until three months ago, 
when he came to New York, where he is now 
doing " free lance " work and making merry on 
paper. "Since 1 was * discovered' by Tom 
Masson of Life, a couple of years ago," he 
says, " I have done several square miles of 
humorous verse and about one undivided quar- 
ter-section of prose. It is none of it under 
fence — that is to say, I have not booked any 
of it. The crowded condition of the second- 
hand book stores deters me." 



Grace Lincoln Hall, who had an attractive 
sketch, ** The Reward of Fame," in the National 
Magazine for November, was born and reared, 
and still lives, on the banks of the Mississippi 
in northern Illinois. Though descended from 
New Kngland ancestry of the strictest type, 
she is intensely fond of the freedom and 
camaraderie of the West and its people. Having 
cast her lines in the business world a few years 
ago, she has only recently taken up literary 
work, but has already had sketches accepted 
by the National Magazine, Truths Vo)^ue, and 
other periodicals. 

Edward Pay son Jackson, who contributed 
the fK)eni, ** Foreshortened," to the New Eng- 
land Magazine for November, was born of 
American parents in Krzeroom, Turkey, gradu- 
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ated from Amherst college, served as private 
and lieutenant in the Civil War, and is now a 
master in the Boston Latin School. His liter- 
ary work includes ** A Uemi-god," a novel pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers; "Conduct as a 
Fine Art," written in coUaboratioo with N. P. 
(filman, which drew a prize of $i,ooo, and is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: "The 
Earth in Space/' published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. : and perhaps a hundred essays, stories, 
and poems, which have appeared in the 
North AwurUatt Review, Harper s Weekly^ 
the YoutfCs Companion^ the New England 
Maj^asine^ Munseys^ Short Stories^ and other 
periodicals. 

Adeline Knapp, who had in Lippincotf s for 
November a striking Hawaiian story, entitled 
" For His Own People," is a teacher of Eng- 
lish composition in the Hamlin school, San 
Francisco. When the last " revolution " broke 
out in Hawaii, the daily paper on the staff of 
which she was sent her to Honolulu as special 
correspondent. She was there until Commis- 
sioner Blount arrived, and during her stay 
gathered material for a number of Hawaiian 
sketches. .She has written two books, one, 
•* A Thousand Dollars a Day," and the other, 
" Upland Pastures," a series of essays, the sec- 
ond of which has been pariicularlyjsuccessful. 



W. C. .MClelland. author of the poem, "The 
Tutted Titmouse." in St. Nicholas for Novem- 
ber, writes in response to a request for per- 
sonal information : " I was born in a chalet in 
one ot the forest cantons of western Pennsyl- 
vania. 1 am a Celt, for anything 1 know to the 
contrary, and a son of the Revolution. I have 
split rails, peeled bark, plowed with oxen, 
taught district school and boarded 'round, and 
taken orders for enlarging photographs, be- 
sides engaging in many other heroic enter- 
prisfs. 1 am a fellow alumnus of the late Hon. 
James <f. Blaine, and 1 have spent some time 
— three or four hours --at Oxford, Kng.. and 
.1 verv pleasant afternoon at Heiden)erg. I am 
.ilteituUtlv interested in kel.indic and ornilh 
ologN. and I do not expect to go to the Klon 
dike in the spring. My chief literary works 
have been non-religious articles contributed to 



a religious newspaper and occasional verses for 
St. Nicholas, I have nothing on hand unpub- 
lished that 1 would care to sell just now, but 
expect to have a quantity by next week." 



Robert C. \'. Meyers, who wrote the story, 
" In the Pullman Annex," in the IVomam*s 
Home Companion for November, is a con- 
tributor to all the first-class magazines, not- 
ably Harper s^ Scrtbner's, and the Ladies^ Home 
yournal. His work was begun when he was 
about fifteen years old, in Philadelphia, where 
he has always lived, and where have lived a 
long line of his forbears. A year's reading of 
law proved that it was not the profession he 
cared for, and a story, which was written while 
he was supposed to be conning Chitty, and 
which was taken by Scribner^s, effectually 
closed the legal phase. His literary career 
since then has been constantlv successful. 



Anna A. Rogers, who wrote the story, 
" Sweethearts and Wives," in AfcClure's Xfaga- 
zine for November, is the daughter of an army 
ofhcer and the wife of a naval officer. She has 
traveled much, and lived for years in Japan and 
in Europe. In girlhood she wrote several short 
stories, sketches, and bits of verse, that ap- 
peared anonymously in the Argonaut and other 
San Francisco papers. In 189? a story of 
European life in Yokohama called " Amma 
San" came out in the Cosmopolitan — a less 
sombre phase of naval life than " Sweethearts 
and Wives." In the same year there ap{)eared 
in St. Nicholas a child's story, by Mrs. Rogers, 
called "The Old Blue \'ase," a glimpse of child 
life in the navy. Thoroughly convinced that 
life in the navy is new ground and very fertile 
in both pathos and humor, Mrs. Rogers* pur- 
pose is to present some of its social phases, so 
little understood by the uninitiated. 

Annie F. P. .Scaring, v^ho conliibuled the 
story. ** A Thoroughbred," to the New Eng- 
/iiNii Afagtizinc for November, is a native of 
the Hudson-river legion 1 lister County) and 
indigenous to that soil, with its conservatism, 
its natural beauty, and its good old Dutch tra- 
ditions. She began to write about fifteen years 
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^go, publishing a series of articles in the Chris- 
Man Intelligencer and other papers. In 1885 
she published a novel, ** A Social Experiment," 
and, nearly at the same time, her '* Land of Kip 
Van Winkle," both brought out by the Put- 
nams. After that her pen was laid aside for 
some years, and has been taken up again since 
only about 1891. Within the past six or seven 
years she has written short stories and news- 
paper articles and some verses, her work hav- 
ing appeared in the New England Magazine^ 
Harper's Bazar, the Boston Transcript, the 
San Francisco Argonaut^ Short Stories^ the 
Black Cat, and other periodicals. Of her work 
in the short-story line, " Aground on the Flats " 
in Harper's Bazar and *' Mandy's Baby" in 
the New England Magazine have attracted the 
most attention 

William Thomson, now of West Bay City, 
Mich., who wrote " A Brazilian Adventure," 
which appeared in the November number of 
Lippincoifs, as well as many previous stories 
that have been printed in the same magazine, 
is a British-Canadian by birth, and is now in 
his seventy-fourth year. He has been quite 
a traveler, not only in America, but also in 
Australia and other far-off lands of the South- 
ern hemisphere. A great part of his adventur- 
ous life has been spent in hunting, in explora- 
tion, and in goid digging and silver mining, 
giving him great store of material for the num 
erous stories which, during the last eight years, 
he has contributed to many of the leading peri- 
odicals and literary syndicates of this counlrv. 
Mr. Thomson is the author of that interesting 
illustrated book, '•(;reat Cats I Have Met." 
published some months ago by the now bank- 
rupt Alpha Publishing Company. Although 
** W. Thomson," as he usually signs himself, 
di.sclaims all pretensions to prominence as a 
writer, his realistic stories of adventure, North- 
west and Indian life, as well as those the scenes 
of which are laid in Southern and Western 
countries, have had a large sale in the I'nited 
States and Canada, and have been cxlensivelv 
•copied by Knglish papers. 

William K. A. Wilson, author of the siorv, 
-»A Fool and His Wife," in the AVtr En^^laml 



Magazine for November, is a physician in 
Peoria, HI. He was born in central Illinois, of 
Scotch-Irish stock, and is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College. While he was in college he was 
actively interested in college publications. He 
has written considerable newspaper verse under 
his own name and the pseudonym "Anthony 
Wilson," also verse for the magazines — Mun- 
se/s. Vogue, and others. In prose he has writ- 
ten society stories for V'tgue and other publica- 
tions. Readers of the New England Maga- 
zine will remember his story, '* At the Turn of 
the Tide," published in January, 1896. A Ten- 
nessee war story, entitled ** Good fur-Nuthin'," 
was published in 1896, as a Christmas booklet. 
Although a practising physician. Dr. Wilson is 
obliged from delicate health to spend much 
time every year in traveling. He has in prep- 
aration a series of stories of hospital life, and 
also a book of verse, and will shortly publish a 
book of short stories. 



PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

Burnett. — "It is rather odd how I came to 
write * A Lady of Quality.' " says Frances Hodg 
son Burnett. **4t came out of my cellar, the 
cellar of my London house in Portland place. 
I went down to take a look at it one day, and 
discovered it was a perfect labyrinth. Instead 
of being one or two square rooms, as I sup- 
posed, there was apartment after apartment, in 
the manner of ancient wine vaults. This series 
of caves, as I called them, ended abruptly, just 
when one was beginning to fancy they might 
lead on forever. .At the termination was a 
mysterious wall, beyond which only the imagina- 
tion might proceed. .Mine proceeded beyond 
it often. Indeed, it was the crowning wonder 
of the cellar in the minds of all my friends, for 
I took every one down, of course, as the first 
person I told begged me to take her. She told 
others, and I soon was famous for my cellar 
parties. Armed with candles, we peered alx>ut 
those subterranean chambers like explorers in 
dear old .Mammoth Cave. 

"Often I foun<l my>elf speculating as to 
what might have happened down there under- 
neath my own house. If the ancient walls could 
speak, what stories could ihev tt.VV*. V^iVvV^ -^ 
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place for a crime ! How well they would 
-afEord hiding for the evidences ! Supposing a 
woman had made away with a lover and con- 
cealed his body there! That was the idea. 
That was the beginning of my book." — Bittf^- 
Jiamton ChronicU, 

Grant. — The home of Robert Grant, novel- 
ist, essayist in the lighter vein, and judge of the 
probate court of Suffolk, is appropriately in the 
very heart of Boston's most cherished residen- 
tial district, the Back Bay. Robert Grant him- 
self is a Bostonian of the typical sort, cultivated, 
able, and intensely proud of the traditions of 
his native city, and as alert as any for the main- 
tenance of her genius and institutions. And 
best of all, he is a writer from no compulsion 
except that kindly sort that arises when the 
spirit moves. As far back as his Harvard 
days — yet not so exceedingly far back, for he 
was graduated in '73 — he was writing clever 
skits for the sheer love of it. Soon afterward 
came " The Little Tin God on Wheels." which 
gave him his first wide fame. As the years 
went by his reputation grew with "The Con- 
fessions of a Frivolous Girl," "An Average 
Man," and "A Romantic Young Lady." Of 
recent years have come " The Reflections of a 
Married Man/' '^ The Opinions of a Philoso- 
pher." and "The Art of Living" — the last 
named having aroused a deal of discussion, the 
echoes of which have not yet died away. Dur- 
ing all this literary productiveness Mr. Grant 
has succeeded notably with the law, as his 
position on the bench testifies, and has mingled 
considerably in public affairs. 

.After the manner of many another writer of 
note. Judge Grant has no exclusive spot for lit- 
erary work, although his fine desk seems to be 
a fitting place for writing. He works there, of 
course, but he also works in other rooms of his 
house, and sometimes in the quiet alcoves of 
the dignified old Athenaeum library on Beacon 
street. He never writes at night, declaring 
that a man in a busy profession should not 
thus add to the b'-ain work of the day. — Wilder 
D. Quint, in AVw )'ork Times. 

Hawthorne. — Hawthor ric was for three years 

the surveyor of customs for the i>ort of Salem. 

it was a practical appointment. He received a 

:saJsuy of Si, 200 sk yestr, 2nd was j^jrateful for it. 



While busy there, he was unable to do any 
writing. This caused his wife some distress. 
She knew he had a fine. high, and unusual gift 
for literature. One day he returned later than 
usual, came into the room where his wife was. 
took a seat, and appeared moody. She asked 
if he was ill. He replied : " No ; I am as 
well as usual." Then, smilingly, she asked, 
** What is the matter ? Are you decapitated ? " 
He said he was. and that it was no joke. She 
smiled, and said : ** I am so glad ! Now you 
can write that romance that you have been talk- 
ing abouc for so long." He had said that it had 
been growling in his head, and he could not get 
it out. " Yes, but who is going to furnish this 
family with meat and potatoes." She answered : 
*' I can do something toward it." She then 
disclosed a very charming fact. She had laid 
by an amount which no one knew anything 
about. " And it is yours," she said. " You can 
use it." When he received his salary every 
month, he was in the habit of coming home and 
turning the whole amount over to her. By 
prudent care she had saved 5150. They could 
live for two months on that, he said, but it 
would take him four months to write his book. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was an artist of no mean 
ability. She set about making lamp shades. 
She procured some cambric, stretched it on 
wires, covered these shades with delicate outline 
drawings, sent them up to Boston, and put them 
on sale in the shops. They sold readily, be- 
cause they were useful and unusually attrac- 
tive. Continuing this work, Mrs. Hawthorne 
was able to keep her husband's head alK)ve 
water; and at the expiration of four months, 
just as he had said, ** The Scarlet Letter" was 
finished. It was the greatest story he ever 
wrote, and in some respects one of the su- 
premely great pieces of literature. — L^on H. 
Vincent^ in the Rocky Afountain Christian 
Advocate. 

King. — Since his retirement from the regu- 
lar army, in 1S70, for disability resultinj; from 
a wound received in the right arm, Captain 
Charles King has devoted his undivided atten- 
tion to literature. It was due to this wound, 
which constantly troubles him. that Captain 
King, in lH^U>, became the first American .luthor 
to adopt the phonographic method of getting 
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thoughts on paper. His stenographer, Miss 
Rhoades, has reached such a high degree of 
skill in transcribing military stories that Cap- 
tain King says, " She is my critic.'' — E, Af. 
Stanford^ in New England Home Magazine, 

Poe. — It was in the late John Sartain's 
magazine that Poe*s poem, " The Bells," was 
first printed. Of Poe's last visit to him in his 
old Sansom street house Mr. Sartain recently 
said: *Mt was on a Monday in 1849. Poe had 
been locked up in Moyamensing prison over 
Sunday for intoxication, and was completely 
UDStruQg. He thought there was a conspiracy 
to kill him, and asked to be hidden. I humored 
the frenzied poet's hallucination, and for two 
days he remained in concealment in the San- 
som-street house. I even went so far as to cut 
off Poe's moustache, at the tatter's request, in 
order that his fancied enemies might not recog- 
nize him." The first draft of *' The Bells ■' con- 
sisted of only two stanzas, and for these he was 
paid $15. A couple of days later he appeared 
with another verse, and before the poem was 
published he had added again to it. By this 
means he received $45 for the poem, and had 
not the day o( publication been near at hand, 
he would probably have kept on adding to it in 
the hope of receiving additional remuneration. 
— New York Tribune. 
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Practical Hints ro« Younc; Writkks, Rbaoers, and 
Book Buvbrs. By Frederick I^wrence Knowlcs. 77 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: L. C. Pa,;e & Co. iK<y7. 

There are a great many good suggestions in 
Mr. Koowles* little book, which does not pre- 
tend to be anything more than a collection of 
hints about writing and reading. The author 
is a teacher, and his book is adapted chietiy to 
the wants of such young people as his pupils. 
What would be good advice for them is not al- 
ways good advice for the general writtr. For 
instance, one of Mr. Knowles' rules under the 
heading "What to Write About "is: "Never 
hunt for subjects. Take the subject nearest 
you"; and another is: *• Don't searrh for 
romantic or unusual subjects." This, of 
course, is first-rate advice for school children 
writing compositions, or even for co lege stu- 
dents writing themes, but a magazine rontribu- 
tor could not safely follow it. .Most of the ad- 
vice that Mr. Knowles gives, however, is 
appropriate for writers of all classes, and 



though much of it is elementary, there are 
writers of reputation who could profit by it. 
The practical problem in writing, he justly 
says, is how to make oneself interesting. The 
unpardouable sin is that of boring the reader. 
His ** Ten Commandments of English Dic- 
tion " are as follows : — 

1. Do not use foreign words. .. 

2. Do not use a long word when a short one 
will serve your purpose. In all ordinary cases 
••fire"i« a l)etter word than "conflagration," and 
** house," than ** residence." 

3. Do not use words that are technical, or 
understood only by specialists, except when writ- 
ing particularly for them. 

4. Do not use slang. 

5. Do not use provincialisms; as, "I calcu* 
late," for '•! think" (in new England): "I 
reckon " for ** I think " ( in the South ). 

6. Do not, in writing prose, use poetic or anti- 
quated words; as, (a) lore, e'er, morn ; (b) yea, 
anon, verily, peradventure. 

7. Do not use tiite and hackneyed word> or ex- 
pressions. 

8. Do not use newspaper words which have not 
established a place in the language ( to *' enlhusc,'*" 
to ** wire." to *• burgle," to ••suicide.") 

9. Do not use ungrammatical words and forms. 
( " He don't " ; '* I ain't " ; ** he was laying down.") 

10. Do not use ambiguous words. (He showed 
me all about the seminary.) 

The rules are good, though some may deem 
the heading sacrilegious. Here are sundry 
other useful suggestions, picktd at random 
from the book : — 

Describe what you know most al)out, — then 
your work stands more chance of being rend. De- 
scribe what you are most interested in,— thin you 
will be nio'-t likely to interest others. 

Carry a note-hook, and make short <lescfiplivc 
sketches of things you see. 

.Study commonplace objects till they leveal a 
new side to you. Describe this new side: to do 
that is to he original. 

VivitI description is impossible without piecise 
knowledge. See the thing exactly, and describe 
it with specific words. 

Make it a rule never to use two adjectives when 
one will answer ; and never use one >*hrre you can 
dispense with it without definite lo*>s. Whrn you 
need a ({ualifying word, there is only one .idjectivc 
in the language that exat tly suits your purpose, 
;in(l it is your business to sr.irch for it. 

Rea<l — widely, discriminatingly, attentively 

Listen closfly to the lonvtrsation <»♦ good 
talkers, and ne\rr t.ilk youise'f below your best. 

(five a few minutes' systematic readine (biily to 
the Knglish dictionary. At tirst it tkill b«* stupid 
work, but it will grow fascinating. 

Never allow yourself to hear a new wonl spoken 
with'^ut i»)tting it «lown foi referenn*. 

Memofi/e pot-try. Read poetiv aloud. Tiy to 
write verse fot the sake of gaining ease in ex- 
pression — but burn what you have written. 

" lie colloquial," in wiUvtvi^x '*V\\\v w^\ ^^x^vevvxxv 
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place." The nearer your style approaches that of 
good conversation, the better. 

Never adopt the preaching tone, and ** be pa- 
thetic with the greatest caution.** 

Read and analyze the masters of prose style, 
such as Addison, Macaulay, Stevenson. 

Write for half an hour each day, if only lettei- 
writing. The keeping of a journal or diary may 
seem a bore, but when taken seriously enough, it 
is good exercise'in composition. 

Never say a thing for the sake of the saying, but 
for the sake of the thing. 

Never compose a letter as you would a composi- 
tion ; it isac'ime against friendship. Never write 
a careless, slovenly letter; it is a disrespect to 
your friend. 

Never attempt to make clear to others what 
is n't quite clear to >ourseIf. Never attempt to de- 
scribe characters in a story, unless they are as real 
to you as your f riends,^)r events, unless they are 
as actual as if you had been the prime actor in 
them. 

Know what details to leave out. Long de«crip- 
tions are usually a bore. I^t certain ntriking, 
representative details stand for all. 

Make your heroine really alive and lead us to 
know her, and you need n*t tell us she is faultlessly 
beautiful. We can judge for ourselves. 

In story writing, get at the tellinfr of the story 
as quickly as possible. Stick clo.^e to ihe thread 
of your narrative. Make the narrative move for- 
ward steadily ; not by starts and leaps. After 
working steadily up to a climax, stop. Never add 
a descriptive passage for its own sake Keep the 
reader's interest sustained until the end, by ^timu- 
lating rather than by gratifying ruriosity. 

Don't be afraid of idioms •' Gel out of the way 
of "is often better than ** avoid "; "get up," than 
"rise"; "get used," than "become accustomed." 

Slipshod punctuation is as indecent as bad spell- 
ing. 

For every ten minutes you write, spend half an 
hour in silent thought. 

Collect material for stories from real life. If 
one is to write about human life, one must study 
human life. 

Place the scene of a story in the locality you 
know bevt. 

Remember that ** often a single sigtiifii^itnt detail 
will throw more light on a character than pages of 
comment." 

Deliberate moralizing in fiction or poetry is a 
fault. If one honestly portrays noble types of life, 
one's work must be moral. True art coincides with 
ethics. 

Make dialogue, in narrative writing, tend to the 
telling of the main story. Movement or progres- 
sion is essential to a story, and to this (]uality dia 
logue or description should l>e subservient. In 
general, dialogue contributes to the sense of rapid- 
ity, and description retards it. 

Very seldom write a sentence that cannot he 
uttereci in a single expiration. 

I^t rules on writing English l>e ^iURgesiive to 
you, but don't become their slaves. There are ex- 
ceptions to nearly all literary rules. For example, 
"Don't use sJang.** That b an absolutely good 
sr^nmstl rule, but it tasty hMve exceptions. The 



question in any particular case is : What is the 
effect I wish to produce? Sometimes a definite 
effect can be produced only by unusual means 
Discords may enter into harmony and even em- 
phasize it. 

Never let anything go out of you*- hands until 
you have done it as well as you can. 

Such rules are valid for all writers. Ail 
writers, too, might with advantage read Mr. 
Knowles' lists of trite metaphors and hack- 
neyed expressions to be avoided, of loo com- 
mon errors, and of fifty words often confused. 
Part II. of his book contains hints about bf>oks 
and reading, with lists of ** best "and *'j;reat- 
cst" books, poets, essayists, novels, juvenile 
books, etc. This is, perhaps, his best hint to 
readers: "Never read a book simply because 
it is popular or talked about in society. I jfe is 
too short." 

Oi.D South I^iBaplkts. No». 7S-S5. Paper, five cents fi^h 
Roaton: Directors o( the Old South Work. 189;. 

Eight important leaflets relating to the .Ant/- 
slavery Struggle have just been added to the 
valuable series of Old South leaflets, as loi- 
lows: — 

Reprint of the First Number of "The Libera- 
tor''; Wendell Phillips's Kulogy of Garri.«ion ; 
Theodore Parker's Address on the Dangers 
from Slavery; Whittier's Account of the Ami- 
slavery Convention of 1833; Mrs. .Stowe's 
Story of "Uncle Tom's Cabin"; Sumner's 
Speech on the Crime against Kansas ; Words 
of John Brown; and the First Lincoln and 
Douglas Debate. The eight leaflets are bound 
together in a neat volume in paper covers, with 
an introduction giving complete lists of all the 
Old South leaflets and lectures since 1S83. The 
volume is sold for thirty-five cents, the leaflets 
l)eing sold separately for five cents each. Tbe.se 
Old South leaflets, furnishing great numbers of 
original documents otherwise hard to get. at 
the mere cost, five cents a copy, are doing a 

freat work for the promotion of first-hand 
nowledge of our national history. The pub- 
lishers may be addressed at the Old .South 
.Meeting-house, Boston. 
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Thb Coming Litkrary Rbvival. — II. J. S. Tuniton. 
Atlt^niu ( 38 c. ) for Dflccmber. 

LiTBRAKv London Twenty Ybars A(.o. T. W. HigRin- 
son. A tlnntic (38 c.) for December. 

SoMB Unpl'rlishbd Lkttbrs of Dban Swift-— IV. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic ( 3H c. ) for December. 

Thb Martyrdom of Kamb ( from the experience of a minor 
author ). Clara E. Laughlin. Scrihmrs ( a8 c. ) for December. 

CoLLF.(;K LlbRAMIB*i IN THB I'nITBD StATBSI. AfthtOH R. 

Willard. Nrw Enflttnd Magazine ( 38 c. ) for December. 

Brook Farm. Illustrated. (George WUlis Cooke. Nrw 
EnglAmd Magaziut ( sS c. ) for December. 

PBRsoNALiiLiMP!iB>OFOuR Nbw Kngi.and Pobts. Charles 
Akers. New England Magazine (28 c.) for December. 

Matthbw Aknuld and Orthodoxy. Ix>uise S. Hough- 
ton. Nrw I4^0rld( 78 c. ) for December. 

Thb Ckbbu of Ian Maclanbn. .S. H. Mellone. Nrtv 
W0rld( 78 c. ) for December. 

Thr Tragbdy of Krnan's Lifk. C. M. Bakewell. Nrw 
l^rrldijH c. ) for December. 

Hbxa.mktbk in thb Hands of thb Philosofhbrs. W. 
C. I Jiwton. New tVorld ( 78 c. ) for December. 

Thb Abusr of thr Supernatural in Fiction, iulmund 
(»os5c. BooktnaniiT^ c ) lor December. 

Nathaniel Hawthomnb. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Book- 
man (33 c.) for December. 

Frank Dbmp.stbr Sherman. With portrait. F. M. Hop- 
kins. Current Ltterature ( aS c. ) for December. 

Thomas Bailey Aldnich. With portrait. Current Lit' 
erature ( a8 c. ) for December. 

Hawthorne in Bbrk.shirr. K. W. Gilder. Century 
( 3H c. ) for December. 

Tennyson and His Friends at Freshwater. Illustrated. 
V. C. .Scott O'Connor. Century ( 3H c. ) for December. 

The Author of " A Visit From St. Nicholas.** With 
portrait of (..lement C. Moore. Clarence Cook. Century 
( ^H c. ) for December. 

International Kri.ations of Ai'Thors. ''Topic* of 
the Time.'* Century ( 3H c. ) l«;r December. 

<iBOR<.B William Ci'RTIs at Concord. Illustrated. 
(HTor^e Willis Co<>kc. Har^r''t ( 38 c. ) for December. 

SciMR Literary .Shrines of Manhattan. — II. Theo- 
dore F. Wolle. Ltf^^incotCs ( 2S i ) for December. 

Krnti'ckn in Recent Litrkaturk. With portrait of 
James l.ane Allen l4:igli Gordon Giltnrr. Jiiidlttud Monthly 
1 i.s (. ) or December. 

Nankrn. ^lr^ Alct Tweedir. Pelinnttor \ iHt. ) (or 
I>r»rml>er. 

Imf Mism.i> •»»■ I iiRKATCRR I*r<»l« SM>r Theodore W. 
Hunt Forum i ;s v ; i<,r I)c«.enil<er 

I'm* I*.)KTiiv <»► Natiki. ( ImiU" <i I» Kol>erls. 
Forntn I jJ* * ■ ) f<'r Dcveniher. 

Imf 1»kamano(' (»kkmaki)T Mai rr^iAN. (>u^t.tvi- Kobb^. 
/ornm ( <H « ) Jor I ►etrinbrr 

Maokiim ."s. r.MiiM.F- Witlj |M)itfjit .Vfthiir T. \ .nice. 
lli'me Mtti^itiiHe \, m *• ) ••»' l>i-irn>l<»T 

Thmmas Wksimorih Hi<.t.iN>>t».s With (Kirtrait. John 
Northern Hilii.ir<i Hottie Magazine ^ 13 c. ) lor Den-nilier 

FkiM RSsfv '.^ (HAN'.K IN pRoM' Nt. I A T|i>N Prole^^Jr 

Muhaci r.ri.i! .W/Z/V/.M* /V/'«'-ir S^ieme Mt'Htkly (531 ) 
Iff Deieni'i'-r. 

The IiK'Mik h akm t-.xi'EkiMFs i llluslratril .Arthur W. 
T.»rl>eU. A>'4itn"uii Majc-tzine { t \ i , l<ir Drirmlwr 

As A» TR». S'HiN WITH KisKis Ji»e M t h.ipjilc .S'at.on.il 
Mitjiittt'-e \ I •, I )!<«r I)ei.-in!>cr. 



Will White,' Boy AND Man. (WUliaro Allen White. > 
With portrait. Oscar Eugene Olin. tVttterm Homes (13 c.)- 
for October. 

Ckarlb-s Marsbillbs. With portrait. Henry Robinson. 
Granite Monthly ( a8 c. ) for November. 

Franos Wiluam Newman. Joseph Henry Allen. 
Christian Register (13 c.) for November 4. 

On CoMMBNCiNCi Author. Reprinted from Quarterly Ee- 
view in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for November 6. 

Richard Holt Hutton. Julia Wedgewood. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Rrvirw in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for 
November '». 

The Novels of OBORCiE Mbrbdith. Reprinted from 
Quarterly Eevirwin Living Age ( 18 c. ) for November ao. 

A New Criticism of Poetry. Reprinted from Contem/O' 
rary Review in Living Age (18 c.) for November 10. 

The Life of Tennyson. Reprinted from Qttmrterly 
Review in Living Age ( 18 c. ) for November 27. 

LiTRRARY Style. *' Martyn.'* Nrw York Observer 
(13 c.) for November 25. 

William Allkn Butler. With portrait. Earl D. Berry. 
Nrtv York Times (8c.) tor November »8. 



NEWS AND NOTES. 



Professor C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth 
College, is the author of the anonymous novel, 
" The End of the Beginning.*' 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, American 
editor of the Bookman, is also the new literary 
editor of the New York Cosmmercial Advirtiser. 

Russell Sturgis, the art critic, will hereafter 
conduct *• The Field of .Art,'* in Scribners 

John I). Barry writes from New York to the 
Literary World, — ** I hear that Stephen Bonsai 
has retired from Afttnsey's Magazine after a 
tew weeks of editorial service. Mr. Munsey 
has lately added to his staff xMiss Juliette Wilbur 
Tomkins. one of the group of young California 
writers who have been doing such excellent 
work in the magazines of late. Miss Tomkins 
has assumed editorial charge of The Puritan, 
which, diirinj; the few months of its existence, 
has ar(|ui red a large circulation. Jerome Case 
Hull, another Californian who has made a suc- 
cess here through his short stories and his ex- 
cellent work as one of the editors of Munsey s, 
is shortly tt) return to .San Francisco for a 
change and rest." 

The S/fortint,' Revienf is a new high-class 
weekly, published in New York, with Kdward 
Belcher .\l)el as the editor. 
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A new medical weekly paper, to l)e called 
the Philiuieiphiit Affifiitil yourtntl^ will appear 
January i. Its editor will he Dr. < ieorjje M. 
< ionld. 

A new in.i(;j/iiie has been l)e;;iin in London. 
It is called the Qui// />/-/:v/. and it has one 
new feature, in that it allows .iiithors lo review 
their own works in its roliimns. 

l.orillard Spemer, lor ei;;hl )e.irs jiroprietor 
of the ///us/t tttrti Atnent,in ■ New N'ork ■. has 
sold the entile propeil\, indudin;; plant and 
good-will, to a »»\nditate. The editorship 
remains with Krant is Hellanu. and A. V*. 

m 

I)e<iuervillr takes the business mana^^^ement. 

Stone \' Kimball i;orporation •. publishers, 
hooksellerN. an<l imp«»rlers. ol New York, went 
into the hands of John Delahanty as receiver 
November ii. 'I"he company has been in rinan- 
cial ditficulties tor >onie lime. It was incorpo- 
rated on March I last with a capital stoi k of 
530,000. The liabilities nie >Ji,4iw: nominal 
assets, >7.i I :! ; ai tiial assets. S^.c^»2. 

With the Dei ember number o! the A'fw 
Kn'iew \ London 1 its publication in the pres- 
ent form cease**, but it will be revived during: 
the course ol a lew weeks as a weeklv three- 
penny journal, instead of as a monthly magazine. 
William Mrnest Henlev. who has been editor 
of the Xf'v Review, retires, owing to ill health. 

Clara I!. Laughlin. liteiary editor of the 
Interior^ has a story of a woman's exjierienies 
in literature in the tliristmas S.rif>rer\\. It is 
told in letters, nndei the litli-. *• The M.trtVMloin 
of Fame." 

l*aul Leii ester I nid. whose Tu ;:i.h ami his- 
torical writings lia\i- giver; him .1 hi;:h plaie 
among Americ.in men ot irttris. ■ »iii:r:l>utes 10 
the December .-//.'./ /. .1 disc rmvrnting essav 
upon .\meiican lii^^torii .il Novt-Is. He m.ikes 
a statement ol tlie poif.ons of Ameriiaii liistorv 
that our no\elistN !i.i\r >.-.. « issliilU illnstial«Ml. 
and tells to wli.it rMm: •»■.! li-sTurv 'iiiiU itsrli 
to sui li tre.uint-ti:. 

I hr papi-i, ■•t,Li»mi- Wilii.tni < '.Tt:s .it (ni.- 
cord," by <ieoij;f Wilbs 4 dokc. in the Dei em- 
ber f/*irf*i't\ In a revelation of Mi. < iirt:s* 
early manhiKui. the art-i le being matie up mainlv 
of letters written b\ him at I lie .igi- t»t !wenl\. 



In App/eions' Popular Scieiue \fonthly for 
Deceml>er I'rofessor Michel Brcal has ar* 
interesting essa\ on •• Pm>l esses of Change ii> 
I'ronunciation." in whit h he shows that changes 
I ome alH)ul in the most natural way thrcnigh 
popular carelessness or by tiie imitation of 
some ]>r(Mninent person's pei uliarities. 

The magazine r.uinbi-r of the i^ut/ook for 
Decembei is its nin:li annual book number. 
It contains a i;re.it variety of illustrated matter 
rel.iiing not only to the books oi the season but 
t«» topics of general interest to all who care for 
books and re.iding. A leading feature consists 
of threeartii.les grouped under the general title. 
••The Makini: ol iJooks." In these articles 
Theodore L. DeViiine. of tlie DeX'innc Tress, 
writes ot " The Printing of I>ooks " : Krnest D. 
North, an expert bibliophile, ol " bookbinding 
as a Fine .Art": anildeorge Wharton Kdwards. 
the artist, of "The Illustration ol IJooks." 

The fiontispieie ol" the .\<"«' En^i/and Mai^a- 
r.'/ielnr December is a repro<luction of a photo- 
graph ot James Russell Lowell, taken by < Hiver 
Wendell Holmes in 1X^4. This accompanies an 
article by Charles Akers. entitled ** l*ersonaI 
i ilimpses of New Kngiand Toets.*' The author, 
when a struggling young artist, was befriended by 
Lowell, and here relates many anecdotes of his 
personal intercourse with Lowell, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and l.merson. With his article are 
reprodurtioiis trom portraits of the poets made 
by .Mr. Aker«» at that time. In the same num- 
ber (leorge Willis Cooke teils the interesting 
stor\ of •• riro()k Farm." 

Tlie Nov end 'er n umber ui Crrat riitutes 
( hica^o ' iias Ivvn lands* apes — •• .Mission of 
>.in .Antonio ot I'ad'ia."' .tnd ■• \'ievv ot the Lale 
Front " at tin* CJiii aL:«» I.xpcxsition — and three 
rxamples nf the nudf - Dur.in's •* \'isi«»ri.*' 
« rnsman's •■ I up-d .is P'l«»;." an'i r.nni;iieie.i'is 
** The Mrs! Soi \k>\\ ."' 

'■ How the iJiblr- ( amt- Di»\\r. tn Is" is ;he 
:ii!r of .Ol artiili- bv Dr. < Ilion li Lev v in 
till- Dim ember I i!! ml MI ol \\^k' Aftltf U.^ '• Morfh/\ 
J\e: .e'f Of AVT'/fT/'i. Dr. Lev v tiatrs the 1)'>- 
tnrv ni tin various v sons «d the SMiptures. 
pre^rnting phi»to;^ia[ihii rt-prodnc tioiis ot pnr 
tioriN ol thf rnn-* 1 cii-br.t'i-d ri:ar.*is' ri)'!'> .«ri' 
j.rinte«l texts. 
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